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THE TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The reader will at once admit the vast importance 
of the subject treated in the following pages. The 
learned author of Le Ver Bongefwr des Sod^tes Mo- 
demes has long enjoyed a great reputation throughout 
Europe, and the present work is well calculated to 
sustain his celebrity. 

The object of the Abb^ Graume is to discover and 
point out the causes which are undermining society, 
and to prescribe a remedy for the evil. 

It is evident that, from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, society has diverged from the Christian road 
which it had followed during the many preceding 
ages. Nations then began to look doubtingly upon 
their rulers, and no longer offered them that affec- 
tionate homage they had been accustomed to render ; 
ihey ceased to see in those set over them, the source, 
under Gk)d, of their happiness and well-being ; like 
undutiful children, they sought to throw off the 
paternal yoke, and have at length succeeded so far, 
that monarchs, having lost the prestige legitimately 
due to them, are considered little more than chief 
clerks in the modem governments. 

At the epoch become known as the Senaissance, 
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vi translator's preface. 

faith had grown cold, and required a new impetus ; 
men looked for the bread of life, but received the 
apple of discord ; paganism invaded the schools, and 
heresy made an irruption in politics. 

The author shows in the following work, that 
during the middle ages youth drew from education a 
healthful chyle, which filled him with a deep love 
and profound knowledge of Christianity, imprinting 
upon his riper yeaors a faU appreciation of the various 
duties incumbent upon his position as a member of 
one vast Christian society. Up to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, religion, literature, the arts and 
sciences, manners, customs, and laws, all bore the 
stamp of the great truth with which society was 
imbued. After this time a change took place in the 
relative positions occupied by Christian and pagan 
studio in education ; and the Abb^ Gaume puts his 
finger upon this as the fatal cancer which preys upon 
the vitals of society. Hitherto profane knowledge 
had been the handmaid of Christianity ; but hence- 
forth Christiamty was made subservient to paganism. 

The author of Le Ver Rongeur ^yes a history of 
education from the time of the Apostles to our own 
days, dividing it into three periods : the first extend- 
ing from the days of the Apostles to the ^xth cen- 
tury ; the second from the sixth to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; and the third, from the 
seventeenth century to the present time. 

Little is known of the history of education during 
the first fifteen centuries of the Christian era : the 
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author has^ however, thrown a great deal of new 
light npon that period ; and this portion of the work 
will be fonnd full of interest. 

After showing that an undue importance given to 
pagan classics, to the prejudice of the Christian 
works in use during the first two periods, is the great 
evil, the author proposes his remedy ; which is, to 
reduce the pagan element, and place it under proper 
control in education; in fact, to put profane and 
Christian studies upon their ancient footing with 
respect to each other. 

In conclusion, the author gives an outline of the 
plan of studies he proposes. We regret this portion 
of the work has not been dwelt upon more at length; 
but we presume the Abbd Gaume will develop this part 
of the subject in the works he is about to publisL 

The work before us must have cost its author 
much labour and research ; but his success has been 
great The Ver Rongewr no sooner appeared in 
France, than it was sought after with avidity. It 
was quickly reproduced in other continental coun- 
tries, where it has gone iiirough several editions, 
and continues to occupy the attention of all thinking 
men. 

We cannot do better, in concluding these few 
remarks, than give the following extracts from the 
letters of M. Montalembert and Bonoso Cortes, 
addressed to the Abb^ Gaume. The former, in his 
letter dated Oct. 25, 1851, after expressing his 
entire sympathy with the views expounded in the 
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viii trakslator's preface. 

Ver Banff eur, says, — " I am conyinced that every 
unprejudiced mind will admit the evil you so 
zealously denounce ; but we must not deceive our- 
selves, — ^prejudices will be great. . . . We do not like 

to admit we have been badly brought up Yet, 

do not let this discourage you. The same objections 
have been made to those who undertook the restora- 
tion of the Roman liturgy, and the architecture of 
the middle ages : yet, these two points are gained, 

at least in theory, and practice will follow We 

shall be equally conquerors in the crusade under- 
taken against Paganism in Education, which is but 
another phase of the same question. Twenty years 
ago, he who dared to consider the cathedral of 
Bheims superior tp that of St. Peter's at Bome, 
would have been ridiculed ; thirty years hence, and 
they will laugh at any one who should hesitate to 
admit the superiority of the Fathers and the great 
writers of the middle ages, over the classic authors 
and their modem imitators.^' 

Donoso Cortes, the celebrated Spanish marquis, 
writes : " Your work is excellent ; there are but two 
possible systems of education, — ^the Christian and 
the pagan. The restoration of the last has led to 
the abyss in which we are fsJlen, and we can only 
extricate ourselves by the restoration of the first. . . . 
Your work must be published and circulated. The 
execution corresponds with the object; you are 
logical and clear, and no one has hitherto put his 
finger so directly on the wound.'' 
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We feel that we cannot offer this work of the 
Abb^ Gaume to the public without making some 
reservation, which we will partly express in the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

First proposition : — From the time of the Apostles 
to Gr^ry the Great, the ancient authors were 
studied as they are at present ; that is, for the sake 
of their beauty of form, and the good maodrm and 
examples of moral mrtues, both political and private, 
which they contained, 

Tertullian, cited by the Abb^ Gaume himself, 
informs us, that in his time, youi^ Christians were 
sent to pagan schools to learn the bdles-lettres in the 
profane authors, and that the only precaution taken, 
was to caution them against the folly of the mytho- 
logy of the poets. 

St. Basil, in his treating on the reading of pagan 
authors, expressly says, that children were instructed 
in profane Uterature before the Holy Scriptures were 
put into their hands, — Eosternis utique his prce- 
initiati, deinde sacras et arcanas doctrinas audiemtts 
et assequemvr. He also explains the means to be 
adopted in order to draw from them the useful and 
agreeable. But his actions speak still louder than 
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his words : no one is ignorant of the gratitude he 
always expressed towards Libanius, for having taught 
him to appreciate the elegance of pagan literatvore. 
After becoming bishop of Csesarea, he sent his younger 
subjects to his former master, that they mignt drmk 
of the pretended poisoned cup. 

There were, however, at that time, Christians who 
blamed this kind of instruction. St. Or^ory of 
Nazianzen undertook to refute them in his emogy of 
St. Basil: Hwc prof ana eruditiOy quam plerique 
CkrisHam pravo quodam judicio ub insidiosam et 
pericuiosam ac procul a Deo avertentem a^spemafUuTj 
inter hwmana bona principem locum tenet. 

We regret the Abb^ Gaume should have passed thiis 
testimony over in silence, but more particularly that' 
he should have omitted to speak of what took place 
under Julian the Apostate. This prince, as every 
one knows, issued an edict which commenced thus : 
'' Real instruction, in our opinion, does not consist 
in words, nor in harmonious or high-flown language, 
but in the healthy disposal of a sensible mind, which 
has a just apnreciation of good and evil, of what is 
upright and wnat is not. Thus, whoever teacheth to 
his msciples what he believes to be false, is as little 
entitled to be called a learned, as he is an honest 
man. That the tongue does not accord with the 
thought in small things, always shows a want of cor- 
rectness to a certain point ; but to speak in one way 
and to think in another on things of importance, — ^for 
a man to teach what he believes to be bad, to praise 
authors he most condemns, and thus to deceive the 
young, is it not to traffic as those do, who, without 
honour or conscience, vaunt their bad merchandise 
to find' purchasers V Several other reflections of the 
same kind follow — ^the object of which is to forbid 
Christian masters h^eeforth to teadx, and pupils 
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to study, Hornby Hesiod, Demosthenes, Herodotus, 
ThucycQdes, Isocrates, Lysias, &c., and to. enjoin 
them to take for classic authors St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, much as is now proposed. It is well known 
what the Fathers thought of this, and what they did 
with respect to it after the death of Julian. 

In the Latin Church it was not different. We will 
confine ourselves to St. Jerome. Marianus Victor, 
his biographer, relates of him, that in his retreat at 
Bethlehem, he directed the education of some young 
noblemen, and thai he explained to them the pagan 
poets, historians, and orators. This Father appUed 
himself to the same studies during a great paxt of 
his life. Ruffinus, his enemy, found cause for accusa- 
tion on these grounds. But the saint defended him- 
self in his &mous letter to .Magnus, the Roman ora- 
tor ; he cited the example of the prophets and of St. 
Paul, and the advantage an immense number of eccle- 
siastical writers had drawn from the ancients. But 
what was the object of these studies ? First, that ho 
might clothe his own writings in the elegant form 
peculiar to the great pagan authors : Qtiod ergo 
mirumy si et ego sapientiam soBcvlarem propter eloquii 
wntutatem et tnembrorum pvlchritudinem de anciUa 
atqtse capti'va Israelitidem facere cupio ? St. Hilary 
of Poictiers omitted nothing to impart to his writing 
the s^le, the form, and the number he admired m 
Quintdian ? Hilarius meorwm confessor temporvm 
et episcopus duodecim Quintiliani libros et stylo imi- 
tatus est et nvmero. And did not Ruffinus himself 
exercise all his care to imitate the historian Sallust ? 
Qui forte propter cNnorem historiarvm SaUustii, Cql- 
pktsmius eognomento Lanarius sit Let them not say, 
says the saint, that it may be useful in disputes with 
the Gentiles ; an almost universal custom says the 
contrary: Quia omnes pene omnium libriyeaoeptis 
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his qui cum Epicuro liUeras nan didicerunt, erudi-- 
tionis doetrincBque plenisBimi sunt 

The second reason allied by the saint is, that the 
writings of the pagans are Ml of usefdl doctrines : 
Q^i omnes in tantum phihsophorum doetrinis atque 
sentmtiis suas refarciunt libros ; ut nescias quid in 
ilUs primum admirari debens^ eruditionem sobcuU 
an soientimn scripturarum. 

The third reason may be fonnd in the examples left 
by the Gentiles themselves : Cur in opusculis nostris 
scpcularium KUerarum interdum ponamus exempla. 

Second proposition. Dwring the whole course of 
the middle apes pure Latin teas considered to be that 
of the Auffustan offe ; which was also considered as 
the only classic age. 

We find the proof of this in the Abb^ Qamne 
himself. '^ The programme of studies/' says he, 
'^ traced by Mardanns CapeUa, remained unchanged 
daring eleven centuries. At ten years commenced 
the studies according to rule ; it was divided into 
two periods, each of five years. During the first the 
student went through the Trivium, which comprised 
grammar, dialectic^ and rhetoric, &c.'' Now, no- 
thing is more certain than that under the denomina* 
tion of grammar was included, not only grammar 
properlv so called, but also the pagan classic authors, 
particmarly the poets. It is the more surprising 
that this has escaped the notice of the author, since 
it is to be found in the letter of St. Gregory to Didier, 
bishop of Vienne, so ofben referred to in the Ver 
Rongeur. Hence, it results, after the Abb^ Qaume, 
th^t the children of the middle ages were initiated in 
ancient literature from their most tender years. For 
more ample details, we refer the reader to the pre- 
face of tne Histoire Litt^raire de France, by the 
Benedictines of St. Maur, and to the recent work of 
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M. Ozaoam, La Oimlisation ChrSUenns ehez lei 
Francs, 

We will add one more remark, which is, that it is 
not laie to find writers of the middle ages, who haye 
neyer yet been proposed as models, ask pardon of the 
reader for not being able to ornament their writings 
with the ancient forms, and for being reduced to 
employ a rwtie Latin. Men who defended them, like 
St. Onen, were very rare. 

Third proposition: — Since the JRenaisaanee, no 
iwereiffn pontiff, nor canonized biahop, has been 
fofeowroMe to debased Latin ; but their constant care 
has been to make use of good Latin, at the same time 
avoiding the excesses of some htsmanists. 

We will content ourselves with reciting some 
facts: 1st. It is well known with what car^ the 
Fathers of the Council of Trent drew up their 
decrees. In one congregation they went so far as to 
discuss whether the word servcUor should be used 
instead of sahator ; and it was on the remark of the 
cardinal of Lorraine, himself a humanist, that the 
word sahator was preserved, because time had at-* 
tached a different sense to it than was conveyed by 
the word servator. Without this, the word servator 
would have been adopted as being used in the age of 
Augustus. 

2nd. The literary revision of the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent was confided to one of the Manutii. 

3rd. Men most distinguished for their literary 
knowledge were employed to correct the lessons ana 
hymns of the Roman Breviary.. 

4tlL Bonamici, in his book He Claris Pontijiei" 
oinimEpistolarumScriptoribusadBenedictumXI F., 
written at the instigation of that pontiff, shows that 
one of the first qualifications the sovareim pontifb 
have exacted in their secretaries, particmarly since 
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thiS time of Leo Z., has been the ability to clothe 
the pontifical thoughts in that beautiful ancient 
form which some have sought to abolisL 

5th. Innocent XL approved the plan of studies 
arranged by Bossuet for the education of the 
Dauphin. 

6th. Cardinal Pacca, in Memoirs of his Nun- 
ciature, informs us, that the Holy See chooses tilie 
nuncio's secretaries from amongst the young men 
who have been most successful in their pagan lite** 
rature. 

With regard to the sainted bishops, it is sufficient 
to. refer to St. Charles Borromeo, and to direct atten- 
tion to the plan of studies which his nephew, Cardinal 
Frederick fiorromeo, traced according to the ideas of 
his holy uncle. These few remarks are sufficient to 
show that the Church is not responsible for imy new 
ideas that may be formed on Chnstian literature and 
Catholic Latin. 

Fourth proposition : — The Chwrch km neioer du- 
covered that the hutory of antiquity reduced itself to 
spoliation, war, slavery, divorce, materialism, ami 
communism: on the contrary, she has condemned 
the Jansenists, who maintained that the pagans had 
no natural moral virtues. 

She has never effaced from the eighth chapter of 
Maccabees the magnificent eulogy that is there paid 
to the Romans ; it is even inserted in the ecclesi- 
astical office. 

Fifth proposition : — The Fathers have condemned 
those masters who, under the preteost of teaching their 
pupils new words, placed licentious passages tmder 
their eyes: this ride has been observed since the 
Renaissance in ail religious schools, and war has 
always been carried on by the pontics, the cowncils, 
and by numerous writers against the colleges bui 
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little mindjid of the respect due to youth. It is in 
this sense many passages of the Fathers and other 
leli^ous writers ought to be understood. We can- 
not at all see that Father Fossevin^ contending 
against those colleges in which Terence was taught, 
should be invoked against the plan of studies pro- 
mulgated by St. Ignatius of Loyola, who goes yet 
further, and forbids the professors even of his col- 
lies to study that author. It must be remembered 
tlmt the banner of reform had only then been raised 
sixteen years. 

Sixth proposition: — The Fathers condemned the 
€Ukxdemie style in prectchers. Since the " Menais- 
sance," precepts on pulpit eloquence have continvsd 
to distinguish the two kinds. 

Several expressions of the Fathers, touching the 
florid style of oratory, ought to be understood in this 
sense. Some very valuable reflections on this sub- 
ject may be found in Butler's Life of St. Basil. 

The above remarks will be sufficient to put the 
reader on his guard, and to engage him to ask him- 
sdf from time to time, whether the author's premises 
are exact, and also to look to the solidity of the 
thread upon which the consequences hang. 
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Monsieur l'Abbs^ — I have been long delayed in 
reading the VerBongfwr des SocietesModemea, After 
having finished it^ t consider it a duty to assure you 
of the complete sympathy with which this work has 
inspired me. The inexactitudes and exa^erations a 
punctilious critic miffht point out, do not in any wa^ 
diminish the force of your thesis, nor can they prevail 
against the eloquent boldness of your developments. 
I am convinced that every mind free from preju- 
dice will acknowledge the evil you so energetically 
denounce. 

But we must not deceive ourselves ; prejudices are 
numerous, almost universal. Each one will feel 
wounded in his antecedents, in his habits, in his 

a' adices. We do not like to admit we have been 
y brought up. You will, therefore, meet with 
many adversaries ; you will be accused of injuring 
the laws of civilization, of progress, of good sense, 
healthy traditions, good habi&, &c. 
Do not let this discourage you ; the same objec- 
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tions, the same accusations, were made against those 
who undertook the restoration of the Roman liturgy 
and the architecture of the middle ages. These two 
causes are now gained, at least in theory, and practice 
will follow, in spite of the angry resistance of routine 
and self-love. Hold it as certain that we shall be 
equally victorions in the crosade against paganUm in 
education^ which is but another phase of the same 
question. 

Twenty years ago I was laughed at for presuming 
to place the cathedral of Rheims before St. Peter's at 
Rome, and I remember having been treated almost 
as an infidel and a fool by a*good vicar to whom I 
manifested this preference m 1839. In thirty years 
they will probably laugh at the Christian who will 
hesitate to place &e Fathers and the great writers of 
the middle a^, in every respect, above the classic 
authors and their modem imitators. 

I feel that I have the more right to interest myself 
in the success of your generous enterprise, since I 
consider myself, at the same time, your accomplice 
and precursor, — ^your accomplice, because for the last 
fifteen years I have been collecting materials for a 
work to which I hope to consecrate the last years 
God grants me here below, and which wiU have for 
title : Histoire de la MenaisMnce de PaganwrnSy 
deputt Philippe-le-Bel jusqu'd Mobetpierrey — ^your 
precursor, because as early as 1833 and 1836, in an 
Essay on Vandalism and Catholicism, and in the 
Introduction to the Life of St Elizabeth, I have ex- 
pressed the same ideas that you have on the supe- 
riority and originality of Catholic art, science, and 
poetry, and more especially of that Christian Latin 
treated by the Fathers of the Church, and so admi- 
rably adapted to all intellectual requirements by the 
writers of the middle ages. 
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Without dissenting from yon fnndamentally, I diff» 
with you ia some^te of ^detail For exaSple, my 
researches with respect to the sjstem of education 

i)ursued in the monasteries during the middle ages 
ead me to suppose that the classic authors occupied 
a more importisknt place than you are disposed to 
allow. I would also rather have seen you not adopt, 
unreservedly, the judgment of Mr. Frederick Bastiat 
on Roman history and the Boman people. God him- 
self, in placing the centre of his Church at Borne ; in 
causing the ancient Boman greatness to prelude the 
splendour of the popedom, seems to have taken into 
account the power and-yirtue of that wonderful people. 
I should wish you also to examine how it is that 
£ngland, the countiy in which the classic studies are 
certainly the most honoured, should be the country 
wherO) on the whole, the Christian spirit, the spirit 
of the society of the middle ages, has preserved to 
these latter times the greatest empire in. legislation 
and manners. In fine, I fear you attribute to educa- 
tion in general too decisive a paxt in the destinies of 
humanity. I know that your opinion, since Leibnitz, 
has become a kind of article of faith ; but I think it 
does not always accord with the £Eu;ts. If education 
were everythtnffy Bome, brought up under pagan 
rhetoricians and sophists, womd not have become 
Christian ; and the Christian world, brought up by 
monks and priests till the fifteenth century, would 
not have become pagan. Besides, you have yourself 
declared, at page 17, that your words must not be 
taken in an ewcluiive sense; a precaution it will, 

f>erhaps, be well for you to insist upon in your future 
abours. 

On the other hand, you have nothing to retrench 
in your appreciation of the Catholic sociely in the 
middle agi^ At least, . without having decided 
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beforehand with respect to facts upon which the 
incontestable progress of historical science daily throws 
new light, one must admit, with yon, that, during 
the thousand years which have elapsed from Gregoiy 
the Great to Charles V., the submission of kings ana 
peoples to their mother Church was the rule, and 
theur disobedience the exception ; whilst, since the 
Renaissance^ disobedience has become the rule, and 
obedience is but too rare an exception. 

I say the Menaissancey and not the Beformation^ 
because I am convinced the Renaissance has done 
much more than the Reformation to alter the Chris- 
tian feeUng in the soul of modern Europe. 

Liberty of teaching, acquired by our efforts, will 
henceforth permit the French clergy, and especially 
the illustrious Company of Jesus, to reopen in our 
country new establishments for religious education. 
The same movement declares itself in England and 
in Germany. I am bold enough to think that the 
founders and chie& of these precious asylums would 
perfonn their task in the intellectual development of 
our children but imperfectly, if they did not fortify 
them at the same time against the dangers of ra- 
tionalism and the abuse of the influence of literary 
paganism. It would be sad if the constant and con- 
sohi^ fecundity of the Church, which manifested 
itself with so much eclat the moment her bonds were 
broken, should not be preserved from the deadly 
germ that has enervated and depraved so many gene- 
rations. But I am convinced these new colleges, so 
dear to every Catholic heart, will be influenced by 
such wise and comnetent judges as his eminence 
Cardinal Oousset and Monseigneur Parisis, who have 
ahready pronounced openly in your favour. Besides, 
to the honour and advantage of the Jesuits, 
have invoked an authority they cannot question 
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of Father Possevin, whose excellent and prophetio 
words yon have quoted. 

Nothing can be more conclosiYe, or more iire- 
fdtable, in my opinion, than those chapters in which 
you treat of the influence of classic paganism on 
religion and on society. They have suggested a re- 
flection with which I will terminate this long epistle : 
it is, that we ought probably to trace back to classic 
education the origin of that distinction.made between 
morality and relmon, which was never suspected in 
the middle a^s, but which we now find, even in our 
laws, and which, having become common and uncon- 
tested amongst us, is not the less monstrous in a 
Christian people, and deserves to be stigmatized as 
the fEital sign of their official apostasy. 

Receive, Monsieur the Vicar-General, with my 
cordial felicitations, the renewed assurance of my 
respectful consideration. 

Gh. de Montalsmbebt. 

La Roche'en^Breny, 25M October ^ 1851. 



LETTER 

FROM 

HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GOUSSET, 

ABCHBISHOP OF BHEIMS, 

TO THE 

ABBE GAUME, 

Vicar- General to his Lordship the Bishop of Nevers, 



Monsieur the Vicar- General, — I have seen 
the proo& of the book yon propose publishing nnder 
the title of Le Ver Rongeur des Societea Modemea ; 
eu, Le Paganiime dans V Education, The reading of 
this work has deeply interested me, from the manner 
in which yon have treated questions of the highest 
importance. It seems to me that you have clearly 
shown that the almost exclusive use of pagan authors 
in secondarv schools for several centuries, has exer- 
cised a fatal influence on the education of youth and 
on the spirit of modern societies. Hence the fnends 
of religion and of social order will easily understand, 
as you yourself have understood, the necessity of 
modifying, in the establishments of public instruc- 
tion, the direction of those studies wnich relate to 
the classic authors, so as to make the Christian Latin 
and Greek authors predominate, since their writings 
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are so well calculated to incite young people to the 
practice of the evangelical yirtues, and to re-establish 
the constitutive principles of society in all their 
vigour. This idea may meet with contradiction ; 
but I have reason to hope that, sooner or later, your 
work will be attended with happy results, and I can- 
not but congratulate you on its publication. 

Receive, Monsieur the Vicar- General, the expres- 
sion of my devoted and affectionate sentiments. 

^ T. Cardinal Gousset, 

Archbishop of Rheims. 
Parti, 20th June, 1851. 



INTRODUCTION. 



How does the physiciaii treat the sick man strog^ 
gling witibi a disease which momentarily threatens to 
precipitate him into the tomb ? If he is not blind 
or culpable, his first care is to have recourse, not to 
palliatives, not to ordinary remedies, but to fly to the 
last resources of his art to bring about a salutary 
crisis ; if necessary, he has recourse to the knife or 
cautery, in spite of the cries and the resistance of the 
patient. 

Society is sick ; veiy sick. Symptoms more and 
more alarming no longer permit us to doubt the 
gravity of the evil. Are palliatives or the ordinaiy 
remedies sufficient to ward ofif inevitable death ? 
No. Such is your opinion, such is also mine. Some 
energetic remedy is then necessary. A complete 
revolution must be brought about, and that, too, 
quickly, for time presses ; every hour's delay may 
become £a,taL 

But where is the seat of the evil ? Now, more 
than ever, it is in the soxd ; and the soul is not 
healed by lauvs, but by good morals; and they are the 
result of education. Education does not reach ma* 
tore age, but childhood. This, you will say, is a 
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0IOW remedy, and one which has become at the pre- 
sent time powerless. It is tme we write nnder the 
howling of the tempest To all appearance the 
thunder will have burst before the electric rod shall 
have discharged the cloud. But the tempest will 
pass, and a source from which childhood may draw 
pure truth must be opened upon the ravaged soil, or 
on the morrow of the hurricane, a new one wiQ pre- 
pare. Admit, as you suppose, that the entire edifice 
cannot be preserved ; apply the cautery, let those 
who must suffer, suffer. If the present is con- 
demned, let us save the future. Upon this point all 
our efforts should be concentrated ; there must be 
brought about the revolution which alone can snatch 
the patient from deatL 

Many speak of this revolution, but few.under-^ 
stand it ; many have attempted it, hut none have 
succeeded. I will endeavour to explain why, in 
pointing out what it ought to be. 

In these latter times people have been much occu- 
pied about liberty of instruction ; it has been de- 
manded with earnestness, with perseverance, as a 
necessity, and as a right. Honour to the courage, 
honour to the talent that has been so nobly con- 
secrated to the success of this great cause ! Impor- 
tant as it is, the question of liberty is commanded 
by another still more important. Liberty is not the 
end ; it is but a means. The capital point is not to 
make instruction free, but to make it Christian. 
Otherwise this liberty would but increase the num.- 
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ber of poisoned sources from which childhood would 
drink the deadly draught. 

To make instruction Christian is the object of the 
struggle ; this is what must be sought after, must be 
realized at any cost. 

We must substitute Christianity for paganism in 
education^ — ^we must renew the chain of Catholic 
teaching, which it is evident was sacrilegiously and 
unfortunately broken throughout Europe four cen- 
turies ago; We must place the pure source of truth 
near the cradle of the new-bom generations, instead 
of the impure cistern of error ; spiritualism, instead 
.of sensualism; order, instead of disorder; life, instead 
of death* 

We must impregnate anew our literature, our 
arts and sciences, our customs and institutions, with 
.the Catholic principle, to purge them from the shame- 
ful diseases that devour them, to release them from 
the slavery under which they groan. 

We must thus save society, if it is not already too 
late ; or at least we must prevent all from perishing 
in the frigjktful deluge that threatens us. 

We must thus second the manifest designs of 
Providence, either in tempering the steel that must 
sustain the shock in the great struggle towards which 
we afe rapidly advancing ; either in preserving reli- 
gion in a few of the faithfrd, destined to become the 
germ of a glorious reign of peace and justice, or by 
preserving to the end, amongst its noble trials, the 
visibility of the ChurcL 
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Such is the revoliition in question : it is gigantic^ 
and man is insignificant This revolution will find 
resistance of more than one kind^ it will call forth 
passionate opposition ; yet it is possible, and more so 
now than formerly. You will judge of it 

Fifteen years ago, the author of Catholicism in 
Education signalized, ew prpfesso^ the cankm'^woTm 
of modem Europe. With the avowed object of 
destroying the empire usurped by paganism over the 
education of the Christian people, he preached the 
holy war. Without being a prophet, it was not 
difficult for him to announce that society would soon 
reach its rain, if it did not quickly change its system. 
But, on the one hand, to attack classic paganism 
was at that time blasphemy; and, on the other, 
society, enervated by sensualism, only listened to the 
syrens whose perfidious chant led towards the abyss. 
From this double cause his voice received but a 
feeble echo, and, less happy than the hermit of the 
middle ages, he scarce found any knights ready to 
combat Isolated under the cross-fire of his enemies, 
and even of his Jriends, he was forced to quit the 
field of battle. He was before his time, and with- 
drew to await his hour. This time is come^ or it 
will never come ; for society is on the eve of dis^** 
solution, and circumstances are changed. To the 
voice of the syren has succeeded the roar of thunder ; 
the inebriation of prosperity is dissipated und^ the 
blows of misfortune ; the solemn warnings of Plrovi* 
dence have not been lost on all. Some by feaE^ 
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others by conviotion, are driven to create a Catholic 
reaction ; they applaud the effort made with this 
view. It is evident that the reaction of Catholicity 
on education, without which, all reaction, all restora- 
tion, would lead to nothing, cannot continue to 
be looked upon as a thing indifferent In fact, 
under these and other causes, the revolution has 
advanced, and now counts many and illustrious 
supporters.* Reproduced by them, the arguments 
against classic paganism will not again fall, as was 
the case sixteen years ago, buried under the storm 
of abuse and sophism. Some applaud whilst others 
are fear-stricken ; but none, save the gods Termini, 
consider them an object of disdain. 

To words succeed actions. Be-entered triumphant 
into the domain of religious architecture, Catholicism 
develops its movement, and begins to introduce 
itself into education, the vestibule of all power. 
Already on different points of France and of Europe, 
history, philosophy, and literature, open to it their 
long-closed sanctuaries. In a certain number of 
establishments, the study of the ancient languages is 
made, in part at least, by the aid of the Christian 
classics, and monopoly is shaken. It is clear the 
breach is open, it is only necessary to widen it, and 
the victorious revolution will advance to the citadel. 

* I bsTe in my mind at this moment the remarkable letter of 
hii lordship the bishop of Langres, from which I shall have 
occasion to cite some passages. 
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Let ns acknowledge, then, with gralitade, the work 
of Providence. Now, Providence does not grope; 
the revolution is then possible, — ^more so now than 
formerly. 

That it is necessary, immediately and sovereignly 
necessary, it is the object of this, book to show, by 
indicating the character of this revolution, and the 
means by which to insure success. 
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CHAPTER I. 

POSITION OF THE PROBLEM. 

In order that the tnith of the proposition we are 
about to set forth may be the more apparent, we will 
abandon all abstract reasoning, all metaphysical 
theories, and only have recourse to a few striking 
facts, the signification of which is incontestable. 

The First Fctct. — With the exception of some 
few acts of disobedience, we find that during the 
middle ages the whole of Europe showed itself full 
of respect for, and obedience to, the Church. Chris- 
tian in faith, laws, and customs, in institutions, arts, 
sciences, and language, society quietly developed those 
beautiful proportions which day by day brought it 
nearer the divine.type of perfection. 

Second F<ict. — With the fifteenth century the 
sovereign empire of Catholicism became weakened ; 
the ancient union of religion and society was shaken ; 
the paternal voice of the Roman pontifis, hitherto so 
deeply venerated, now became suspected ; the majesty 
of their power was overshadowed ; the filial submis- 
sion of kings and peoples diminished ; a fatal desire 
for independence sprung up in the bosom of society : 
everything announced a rupture. 

Third Fact. — The sixteenth century bad scarce 

B 
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commenced when, from the cell of a German monk, a 
voice arose — ^the powerful organ of the guilty thought 
which fermented in the sonl. This voice said : " Na- 
tions, separate yourselves from the Catholic Church, 
fly from Babylon ; break the leading-strings of your 
long infancy ; henceforth you are strong enough and 
sufficiently enlightened to conduct yourselves/ 

This voice was listened to with a degree of fiEkvour 
which causes us still to wonder. Throughout the 
larger portion of Europe society accused its mother 
of superstition and barbarism, abjured her doctrines, 
looked scornfully upon her greatest men, destroyed 
all that bore the mark of her sacred hand ; destroyed 
or mutilated, as monuments of ignorance, slavery, and 
idolatry, the temples and edifices in which preceding 
ages had so nobly sheltered their faith whilst they 
immortalized their genius and skill. 

Fourth Fact. — This incredible rupture was not 
the effect of a passing excitement : it still continues. 
Neither sufferings, nor humiliations, nor disappoint- 
ments, nor catastrophes, nor calamities of all kinds, 
have been able to bring back the prodigal son to the 
paternal roof ; on the contrary, he has continued to 
separate himself more widely from the Church, — ^he 
has shifted from one thing to anothei: his living and 
active hatred; so that for the last three centuries 
Europe seems to have done but little else than de- 
spoil, enchain, and injure the ChurcL In our own 
days this paroxysm seems to have arrived at its 
height, and the war-cry of the former child of Catho- 
licism resounds from the Adriatic to the Ocean, — 
from the Mediterranean to the Baltic : " Christianity 
weighs upon us, we will not be ruled by it ; the sight 
of it alone is insupportable to tis." — Such are the 
expressions that constantly fall upon our ear. 

Fifth Fact — During this separation, the Church 
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was not changed : she still remains what she was 
before, — equally good, wise, and devoted. She has 
not been silent or idle in the midst of suflFering 
society. Perhaps, indeed, her maternal tenderness 
never displayed more universal solicitude, more un- 
tiring zeal. From her ever-fertile bosom sprung, in 
the fifteenth century, thirty-fi^ee religious orders or 
congregations ; in the sixteenth, fifty-two ; in the 
seventeenth, ninety. All those powerful bodies 
laboured as one, acting incessantly on the family 
and on society at large, from the north to the east 
of Europe. From St. Vincent Ferrer to St. Vincent 
of Paul, numerous saints have astonished the world 
with their heroic virtues, making it manifest to the 
blind that the Roman Church has not ceased to be 
the incorruptible spouse of the Holy of Holies, the 
mother of all men truly worthy of the name of great : 
Alma parens, alma mr4m. 

From Bellarmin to Bossuet, her wonderful doctors 
have proved that she is the perpetual source of 
light and wisdom. Continued in all the majesty of 
its power by the sovereign pontiffs and councils, 
Catholic teaching has long since crushed the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, and the false motives which 
served as a pretext for the rupture, as well as those 
which have been invented later to support it. Nei- 
ther arguments, nor warnings, nor kindness, nor 
supplication, nor any other means, have, however, 
succeeded in inducing European society to renew 
the ancient alliance in recognising its legitimate 
parent. * 

From these undeniable facts the following con- 
clusion evidently results : — 

" That for four centuries a new element has ap- 
peared in Europe, — an element either more or less 
than existed during the middle ages, — and this ele- 
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ment forms a wall of separation between Glmstianity 
and society/^ What and where is this element^ are 
questions we are about to examine. 



CHAPTER IL 

EXAMINATION OF THE PBOBLEM. 

The investigation we are abont to enter upon ia 
of the greatest importance. Lest we wander from 
our subject, let us mark out the ^und by setting 
forth the following incontestable pnnciples : — 

Firstly. — Every efiTect has its cause ; every perma- 
nent effect a permanent cause. 

Secondly. — Every word, every human action, public 
or private, is the effect of free-will, or the will of the 
soul. Will, or, to speak philosophically, the 'coli- 
tiom of the soul, presuppose the idea or the notion of 
the thing willed ; it being impossible to will a thing 
that is not already known^ and of which one has no 
idea : Ignoti nuUa cupido; nihil Tolitum, nisi prtB- 
coffnitum. 

Thirdly. — Whether innate or not, ideas come 
from, or depend upon, teaching, which awakens or 
produces them. Education, then, forms the man. 

Fourthly. — Education, which makes the man, 
which forms for life his mind and heart, is accom* 

J dished in that period which separates the cradle 
rom adolescence, according to the following truth, 
which was proverbial three thousand years ago : 
^' Train up a child in the way it should go, and when 
it is oldy it will not depart therefrom." — Adolescens 
juxta viam suam, etiam cum senuerit, non recedet 
ab ea. — Prov. xxii. 6. 

Fifthly. — The life of man is divided into two 
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epochs, perfectly distinct : — the epoch for receiving, 
and the epoch for transmitting. The first compre- 
hends the time of education, that is, of development 
or instruction ; the second, the remainder of life. 
Not existing of himself, man receives all, as well in 
the intellectual and moral as in the physical order. 
After having received, he transmits, and he cannot 
transmit what he has not received. In transmitting 
what he has received, he forms the family, or society, 
after his own image. The truth or falsehood, the 
good or evil, the order or disorder realized in the 
exterior actions of the family, or of society, are only 
the reflections and the productions of the ^od or 
evil, the truth or falsehood, the order or disorder 
which reign in his soul. 

Sixthly. — For good, as for evil, the influence 
comes from above, and not from below. The opi- 
nions and morals of the parents form those of their 
children. ' The opinions and morals of the lettered 
class form the opinions and morals of the unlettered. 

Seventhly. — The opinions and morals of the lettered 
class come more directly from their literary educa- 
tion. This education is principallv the result of the 
books that are placed in the hanas of youth during 
the seven or eight years that unite childhood to 
adolescence. There are three reasons for this : first, 
because these are the most decisive years of life. 
Secondlv, because these books form the daily nourish- 
ment of youth, a nourishment from which ne cannot 
escape ; these books must be carefrdly studied, learnt 
hj heart, must be imbibed both in matter and form. 
Thirdly, because this assiduous study is accompanied 
mth e^lanations and commentari^ in order that 
the sense of the books may be thoroughly understood, 
and the style, the thoughts, and the beauties of all 
kinds may be fully appreciated ; the actions, the 
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fJEkcts, the words, the institutions of the men and 
nations whose histories are related are landed ; in 
fine, and above all, the authors of these works are 
presented to the admiration of youth as unrival^ 
kings of talent and genius. 

By right, then, aU comes from education. 

And, in fact, it is education of the superior classes 
that forms the education of the inferior classes, — 
opinion, morals, and society. This consequence is 
not less impregnable than the principles we have set 
forth above, and from which it as necessarily follows 
as the stream from its source. Sages at all times have 
proclaimed it. " In owr eyes,'* said they, " the only 
Hoay to reform the human race is to reform the edtica^ 
tion of youth. Education is the only lever unth which 
to raise the world, Education is the empire, becatise 
it is the man ; and man is society." 

Though the sages had not paid this homage to the 
truth we have pointed out, it would have been suffi- 
cient to remove all doubt from our minds, to see the 
violence with which the two powers, of good and evil, 
have disputed the empire of education in all times 
and places. Under the apparently secondary ques- 
tion, of who shall teach the child to read, to write, to 
calculate, — Greek and Latin, — ^will be found hidden 
the question of sovereignty : The cane of the master 
is the sceptre of the world. 

From all this, what are we to conclude relative to 
the problem that occupies us ? The reply is evident: 
it is, that in education we must seek the first and 
continuous cause of the rupture we have proved. 
Elsewhere, you will only find occasional, indirect, and 
passing causes, which, though they may have hastened 
and given force to the rupture, are no more to be 
considered the origin of the evil, than are the tribu- 
taries of a river its source. What is now, in the 
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public education of Europe, this cause or element 
which for four hundred years has dug between Chris- 
tianity and society an abyss which nothing can close, 
and which goes on continually increasing ? This it 
is that calls for all the sagacity of the philosopher, 
and the perfect impartiality of the judge. 

Long before the rupture, we find throughout 
Europe public education reposing on the following 
organization, — ^the universities, gymnasiums, or col- 
leges. After the rupture, we find the same. In 
France this organization existed in fact up to the 
end of the last century ; it still generally eidsts in 
all the other parts of Europe. Nothing is changed 
as to form or principle. 

Before the rupture, we find they taught Latin, 
Greek, the living and oriental languages, grammar, 
philosophy, rhetoric, the physical sciences, and 
mathematics. After the rupture, the same things ; 
—nothing is changed. 

Before the rupture, they taught the truths of 
religion with great care ; and the masters and pupils, 
with but few exceptions, faithfully fulfilled their 
duties. After the rupture, religion was taught with 
equal fidelity, whilst the masters and their pupils, in 
general, up to the last century, continued to accom- 
plish their precepts with exactness. In this respect 
nothing is changed. 

Before the rupture, we find that education was 
placed in the hands of the clergy and religious orders. 
After the rupture, we find the same thing existing 
in all Catholic countries, and even in France up to 
the middle of the last century. In this respect 
nothing is changed. 

Before the rupture, we find the chairs of the 
universities and gymnasiums filled by irreproachable, 
pious, zealous masters ; by many doctors, illustrious 
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in all branches of science. After the rapture, W6 
find the same thing. In this respect nothing is 
changed. 

Before the rapture, we find edacation perfectly 
firee, monopoly was not invented. After the rap- 
tare, for near three centories, the same liberty ex- 
isted ; the pagan doctrine of monopoly is of oar own 
days. In tnis respect nothing is changed. 

Sach are, errors excepted, the most striking points 
of comparison presented by edacation daring the two 
epochs. Before and after the raptare, these points 
resemble each other so nearly as to prove identity of 
institution ; the same organization, the same teach- 
ing, the same men, the same spirit, the same end, 
the same liberty. 

Whence comes it then that the results are so 
dififerent ? Whence is it that, though new-bom ge- 
nerations drink at the same source, the one receives 
Catholic life in all its vigour, whilst the other im- 
bibes the germ of death ? How is it that the same 
education that gave to society in the middle ages 
strength and cohesion, against which all attacks of 
heresy, sensualism, and despotism were shattered, all 
at once finds itself helpless against the same attempts, 
so that these enemies have but to present themselves 
to enter full sail into the heart of Europe^ and there 
enthrone themselves in perfect security ? 

Will it be said that this result must be attributed 
to the exterior circumstances under which education 
has been carried out since the fifteenth century? 
We will begin by asking how those circumstances 
have succeeded in developing themselves exterior to, 
and in spite of education ? We will then say that 
these exterior circumstances, or this new m^um, 
is Protestantism, and Protestantism is nothing else 
than the principle of revolt against the GhorcL 
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TBis principle was not bom in the sixteenth cen- 
tnry ; it has always existed in the world : the first 
Protestant was Lncifer. Since the revolt in the ter- 
restrial paradise, the Church has encountered more 
powerful agents than Luther, more formidable instru- 
ments than Henry VIII. The question is, to know 
how, for a thousand years, education was able to 
neutralize these bad influences, and is now unable 
to resist them ; and this not only in countries where 
they have been violently established, but also in 
places where they have never been officially received, 
as is proved by the weakening of the faitn through- 
out Europe ? 

It remains for us then to seek the real, the gene- 
ral, the permanent cause of this defect in education. 
Here is the difficulty, for we find that education 
presents the same character after, as before the 
rupture. Where shall we find the change ? Where 
is the unknown canker that, for four centuries, has 
grown the tree and vitiated its sap ? Where, in fine, 
IS the new element, whose redoubtable power renders 
useless the hard lessons received by society, and the 
tender advances of the Church, and condemns the 
mother to tears and the daughter to death ? In order 
to avoid all reproach of exaggeration, we declare, 
before continuing, that our intention is not to give 
an exclumm sense to what we state. We willingly 
acknowledge an antichristian movement, and other 
causes beyond those we mention, as combining to 
carry Europe away. But we conclude, with all 
thinking men who have seriously studied the ques- 
tion, that the cause we are about to develop is the 
most influential ; it requires nothing more to justify, 
morally, the severity of our affirmation. Further, 
we protest against tne interpretation of our words in 
any way that may be personally hostile to any one, 
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whoever it may be. We do not and will not attack 
any one ; neither the regular clergy, nor the nniver- 
sity, nor the religions orders devoted to instruction : 
we attack paganism solely. This being established, 
we enter upon our reply. 



CHAPTER III. 

SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 

A FOUNDER in Florence had long exercised his 
art with a wonderful success. The secret of his. 
glory consisted in the skill with which he prepared 
the moulds into which he poured, in turn, gold, silver, 
and bronze. One day the municipality of Florence 
ordered a statue of one of the great men of the 
republic, and the archbishop a bas-relief for one of 
the chapels of the celebrated Dtuymo. The glory of 
his country and his love for religion imparted to the 
artist a new ardour, and under tms double inspiration 
his genius conceived a chsf-d' oewwe. Unfortunately, 
he had at the moment but the mould of a horse in 
his studio ; " No matter," thought he to himself, " I 
will combine the metals so well as to remedy this in- 
convenience." The silver and gold, wisely mingled, 
flowed together into the mould. They looked for a 
hero of antique form : the artist broke the mouldy 
and .... a horse was drawn forth ! 

" ^wmto sbaglio I " said he ; " but I see my error. 
I did not prepare my metals in the required propor- 
tions ;" and he immediately set to work to arrange a 
new combination, and form a mould similar to the 
first ; and a few days after there was a new cast. 
This time the artist worked for the archbishop, who 
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awaited his bas-relief. The mould was opened^ and 
again .... a horse like the first ! 

" It is unpardonable ! " cried the artist, striking the 
cast. " How could I forget that gold and silver are 
not the true metals for the founder ? The right metal 
to cast in is bronze ; with this I shall have no further 
errors, for we are old friends.'' He prepared with 
nnusTial care the mould and the metal, studied pa- 
tiently all the conditions of the problem, and when 
they were solved, he lighted his furnace ; very soon 
the metal of a beautiful colour flowed into the mould, 
and produced .... a superb horse in bronze, but still 
a horse. 

The unfortunate artist then fell into despair ; he 
attributed his failure to everything but himself, and 
died without discovering that in order to change the 
form you must change the mould. 

People of Europe, you are the founder of Florence. 
Since the fifteenth century you have cast your chil- 
dren in a pagan mould, and are surprised they do 
HOt turn out ChriBtians ! Listeu to your history. 

During the middle ages, education was purely 
Christian. Pagan books were never placed as classics 
in the hands of childhood. They never touched 
them till they had come to an age when the mind, 
the heart, the imagination, and the soul, cast in the 
Christian mould, had taken its positive form ; con- 
sequently paganism could only leave a secondary 
impression, without aflFecting the moral principle. 
At this period Christianity was like the substantial 
viands that appease the appetite at a banquet, whilst 
paganism formed the little nothings that make up 
the dessert. 

And what was the result of this? — What will 
always result from education, — the young genera- 
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tions, nourished from the cradle upon Ghristianity, 
penetrated with Cliristianiiy, brought up in the 
knowledge, in the line, in the admiration of Chris- 
tianity, m the enthusiasm of the glory of its works, 
transmitted to society what they had received : and 
society was Christian — profoundly Christian. And 
this Christian society created an Europe marrellous 
for its grandeur, its strength, its heroic virtues ; and 
covered it with religious monuments, whose inimita- 
ble beauties form but the least part of its glory. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century you 
broke the Christian mould, and replaced it by a 
pagan one. The young generations were poured 
into it, and took the form, and the result was such 
as might naturally be expected : the young genera- 
tions, nourished on paganism, brought up in the 
admiration of paganism, began to show themselves 
pagan, and to transmit to the world what they had 
received. If they were not altogether pagan from 
the first, it is because Christianity was still dominant 
in the family and society, and therefore prevented a 
complete and sudden transformation. 

The influence of this first essay was such, how- 
ever, that (and this is highly worthy of notice) the 
chiefs of the great revolt of the sixteenth century were 
amongst the most ardent disciples of classic pagan- 
ism ; they gloried in having been cast in the pagan 
mould, exafted the men who had formed them, daily 
plunged more deeply in, invited all the world to 
follow them, and forged an arm against the Church, 
accusing her language, her arts and sciences, of 
barbarism. 

The danger became more and more serious : reli- 
gion and society visibly lost ground. An attempt 
was made to form a new generation, which, pro- 
foundly Christian, should counterbalance the dis- 
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Bstrons effect of that which had ceased to be so : the 
great Catholic reaction of the sixteenth centuiy com- 
menced. The most experienced doctors, the most 
learned of the religious orders, were called npon to 
assist, and they redoubled their activity. The most 
able of these great bodies, the immortal company of 
Jesus, seemed created expressly to succour the Church 
and society, through the medium of education, at 
this critical juncture. She devoted herself without 
reserve, adopting, like her companion in arms, the 

i)agan mould ; for public opinion, which now acknow- 
edged no other form, demanded this. 

No one doubts but that the sixteenth century was 
the golden age, the age de la renaissance ; the epoch, 
par excellence^ for the worship of the antique in lite- 
rature ; the epoch of pagan artists, Hellenists, and 
humanists, who teemed in all parts of Europe, which 
re-echoed their dithyrambics in honour of the Greeks 
and Romans. The colleges of the illustrious Com- 
pany soon covered the soil of Europe. Crowds of 
youths — particularly those belonging to the upper 
classes — pressed around the chairs of these distin- 
guished religious. The knowledge, the virtue, the 
devotedness, the paternal kindness of the masters, 
the orthodoxy of their doctrine, the variety and 
splendour of their religious ceremonies, all seemed to 
unite to resuscitate and perpetuate in society in 
general, but more particularly the higher classes, the 
vigorous faith of the middle a^s. 

The Benedictines, the Oratorians, and many 
others, emulated the Jesuit fathers in zeal and learn- 
ing, whilst the universities, rich in professors, not 
less distinguished for their virtue than for their 
talents, concurred in the universal restoration by 
crowning with their learned lectures the edifice 
apparently so well adapted for Catholic teaching. 
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What' was the final result of this well-combined 
and general action ? — the same as that obtained by 
the Florence founds. They cast the generations 
in a pa^^n mould, and prodiK^ed pagan generations. 
According to the law of hmnan nature, these genera- 
tions soon transmitted what they had received, and 
paganism inundated Europe. Alas ! history proves 
It : instead of being revived^ the Christian spirit 
went on degenerating, more particularly with the 
lettered class, in whom the zeal of so many excellent 
masters should have awakened a new vigour. . And 
this state of things went on to such an extent, that 
at the end of the seventeenth or beginning of the 
eighteenth century none were less Christian, in 
morals and belief, throughout Europe, than those 
men who had most largely partaken of the public 
instruction. 

That these bitter fruits, save, perhaps, some of the 
less pernicious, are the produce of tiie pagan tree 
planted in the bosom of Europe, and tended with so 
much care for tMfe nourishment of youth, another 
observation of a different order helps to confirm. 
The opposite sex, into whose education the pagan 
element does not enter, or at least is admitted only 
in small quantities, has always shown itself the more 
Christian of the two ; whilst the lower classes, pre- 
served from the same scouige, have remained true to 
the ancient faith, and have never shown themselves 
inimical to religion, save under the influence of the 
classes raised in the schools of Greece and Rome. 

Founder of Florence, neither your art nor your 
intention can change the nature of things ; so long 
as you pour your metals into the mould of a horse, 
you will have a horse. 

People of Europe, so long as you cast your youths 
in the mould of paganism, you will have pagan gene- 
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rations: neither your laws on education, however 
liberal they may be, nor the talents of your profes- 
sors, nor your intentions, can change anything. 

It is an error to think othervrise. This error you 
have committed, daily committed, for more than three 
centuries, and this is the worm that consumes you. 

Such is the solution of the problem. 

The aberration we have depicted has become so 
evident, and the consequences that threaten Europe 
60 serious, that men least open to suspicion cannot 
help calling out against them. Under the threat of 
an inevitable, and perhaps fatal catastrophe, they 
adjure society to change its system. As a proof of 
this, it is sufficient that we quote, with a certain re- 
serve, a member of the National Assembly, speaking 
on the late law relative to education : — 

" From the commencement of this debate, the 
university and the clergy have exchanged accusations 
like balls. * You pervert youth with your philoso- 
phical rationalism, say the cler^. * You brutalize 
them with your religious dogmas, replies the univer- 
sity. Then come the conciliators, who say, * Religion 
and philosophy are sisters. Let us have a fusion. 
Clergy and university, you have mutually enjoyed 
the monopoly ; divide, and be satisfied.^ 

" We have heard the venerable bishop of Langres 
thus s^ostrophize the university : — * It is you who 
have given us the socialist generation of 1848.' And 
M. Cremieux retorts in these terms : * It is you who 
brought up the revolutionary generation of 1793." 

** If there is any truth in these allegations, what 
jnust we conclude? That both systems have been 
bad ; not in those respects wherein they diflFer from 
each other, but in what they have in common. Yes, 
this is our conviction : there is between these two 
systems a point in common, it is, the abtise of the 
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study ofdcuiics ; and by this both have perverted the 
judgment and morab of the country. They differ 
in as much as, with the one, the rdigious element 
predominates ; with the other, that of philosophy ; 
but these elements, &r firom haying causied the evil, 
have attenuated it We owe it to them that we are 
not so barbarous as the barbarians continually pro- 
posed for our imitation in the Latin course. 

''Permit us a supposition, which, though it be 
somewhat forced, will explain our idea. Imagine a 
nation to exist in the antipodes, that hates and con- 
temns labour, and founds all its means of existence 
on the pillage of the neighbouring nations. We will 
suppose this nation to have framed its politics, its 
morals, its religion, its public opinions, on these 
brutal principles. France having given to the clergy 
the monopoly of education, they think they cannot 
do better than send the rising generation to these 
people, to live as they do, to imbibe their senti- 
ments, to partake of their enthusiasm, and adopt their 
ideas; ti^ng care, however, that every youth is 
provided with a little volume called the Gospel, The 
generations thus raised return to their native soil, a 
revolution breaks out ; — I leave it to you to suppose 
the part they will play. 

''Seeing this, the State deprives the Church of 
the monopoly, and places it in the hand&b of the 
university. The university, fidthful to the tradi- 
tions, also sends its youths to the antipodes, to this 
nation of pilferers and holders of slaves, having pro- 
vided them, however, with a little volume entitled JPAi- 
losophy. Five or six generations have scarce grown 
up and returned to their native land, when a second 
revolution breaks out Formed at the same school 
as their predecessors, they show themselves worthy 
emulators. Then comes Uie war between the mono* 
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polizers. ' It is your little book that has done all the 
evil/ say the clergy. * It is yours/ replies the uni- 
versity. 

" "Noy gentlemen, your little books have nothing 
to do in the matter. What has done the evil is the 
strange idea of sending the French youth, destined 
to labour, to dweU in peace, and to enjoy liberty, to 
imbibe, to become impregnated, saturated with the 
sentiments and opinions of a nation of brigands and 
slaves. I affirm that the subversive doctrines to 
which has been given the name of socialism or com- 
mtmismy are the fruit of the classic education given 
hj the denry of the university. I add, that the 
bLhdor'sXee wiU impoBe Lb cW teaching 
even in those pretended free schools which ought, 
say they, to come within the law.'"* 

But I hear it said : 1st. '' Tou are too absolute ; the 
change of the mould, to use your own expression, was 
not so sudden as you pretend /' 2nd. ^' And though 
it might have been, you attribute an undue influence 
to a simple form : classic paganism, or la renaissance^ 
is but a new form (riven to the same meaning *" 3rd. 
" Adrntting this Maence, you must »:k^oVledge 
that it was, if not absolutely necessary, at least very 
serviceable in extricating Europe from barbarism.^' 



CHAPTER IV, 

PIBST OBJECTION ANSWERED. — HISTORY OP THE 
CLASSIC BOOKS : PIRST EPOCH. 

Tou say, in the first place, that we are too positive, 
and that the change in the mould was not so com- 

* Baccalaureat et Socialumej par M. P. Bastiat, iv. 12. 

C 
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plete as we aflbm. To reply to this, we mttst VBispiSf 
retrace the history of the classic wcvks from the esta*- 
blishment of Ghnstianity to the present time. This 
histoiy divides itself naiuially into three distinct 
epochs. 

The/r«^ extends from the teaching of the apostles 
to the end of the fifth century. 

The $eoand begins at the sixth centtuy, and finishes 
ifith the fifteentn ; it comprehends the middle ages^ 
ptoperly speaking.* 

The third part from the sixteenth century to ovdt 
own days. 

Gardblly diEMingoishiiig childhood from adoles*- 
loence, We say : During the first epoch the classic books 
lor childhood were exdusivdv Christian. Every one 
knows that the tallages which we now call classic, 
or dead, were, M t^a^ time, the living lan^ages of 
Rome and Athens, as well as of all civilized peoples. 
Children lesbhit them, not in schools, but at the 
domestic hearth ; not from masters, but from th^ 
:parents aiid nurses ; not by rule, but from use, as 
We acquire our moUier^ongua During this epoch, 
childhood was prolonged : it was not then necessary 
to make the young people study grammar so early, 
nor for so. many years, as is now the custom. 

And what was it that continually fell upon the ear 
of the Christian child'in the bosom of his fainily ? 
— ^what books did he constantly hold in his innocent 
hands ? — ^what chants did they repeat in common ? 
The reply is not doubtful: eveiy one knows the 
extreme care of the first Christians to nourish them- 
selves and their children exclusively on the holy book, 

* I tempi di uttzo, eofme h note, si ottondono d' all' imo 
cinquecento dell' era nostra yolgare fino all' anno mille cinque- 
cento, per 11 corso intero di anni miUe. — Battini, Apol. dei Seeoli 
Barb, p. 9. 
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the acts of manrtyrsy and the letters of the 9<merdgn 
pontijh ; the; taught them to repeat by heart, and 
to chant with themselves, the psalms of I)ayid ; they 
grounded them thoroughly in the dogmas, the pre- 
cepts, the usages of rehgion ; so that these young 
champions had the courage to confess their futh in 
the midst of torments, and the ability to defend it 
against the sophisms and calumnies of the pagan.* 

This kind of instruction was not new ; we find it 
with the Jews from all antiquity, to the exclusion of 
everything else. To withhold from their children 
all other books but the sacred annals of their nation, 
to teach them to chant only the religious chants of 
Moses and the pophets, was the invariable custom 
of the descendants of Abraham and Jacob. Jews by 
origin, and heirs of the ancient Ghiurch, tiie apostles 
formed the education of the &ithful on the type of 
the education in use in the holy nation. 

The proofe of this aesertion present themselves 
in mafls. The exclusion of profane authors is cowe^ 
manded in the most formal manner by the Apostolic 
Constitutions. In this monument, which 8t. Athana^ 
sius calls the doctrine of the apostles, collected by 
St. Clement ; and St. Epiphanius, the uncorrupted 
summary of the rules of conduct, we read : '^ Abstain 
£rom all books of the Gentiles. What have you to 
do w^h these doctrines, with these strange laws, with 
these false prophets? Some thoughtless men have 

* Cfarhtiam parentes enim pueros enos a teneris ungtticalis SS. 
martjTttiii acta et snmmorain pontificum epistolas perlegere, ia» 
ens Bcriptnras memoriie mandare, psalmos, psalmos canere, om» 
niaqae religionis mysteria, doctriaas, )eg;es, iiutituta diligentis8im« 
ediscere jubebant ; ut deinde, data occasione, adolesoentes possint 
Christi fidem, non tolum inter tormenta carnificam magno animo 
profiteri ; Teram etiam contra ethnicorum calumnias et sopbista- 
ram cariUationes Ubero et diaerto ore defendere.— ^e Opp, SS, 
PP. in liter, jnven. adbib. Ronue, 1S41 ; Mamaebi, Origin. 4i 
Antiq, CArit/. 'lib. iii. c. 8, &c 

2 
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lost their faith through them. What is there want* 
ing in the law of Ood that you have recourse to these 
&Dles i If you desire history, you have the book of 
Kings ; if you want philosophy, or poetry, you have 
it in the rroverbs, and with more perfection and 
elevation than in any work of these sophists or these 
poets. The word of God alone is wise. Do you seek 
mics ? — read the Psalms ; ancient origins ? — read 
(ienesis ; laws and moral precepts ? — take the divine 
code of the Lord. Abstain, then, absolutely from 
all these profane and diabolical works.'' * 

As to tne assiduity with which the Holy Scriptures 
"were read by children in those times, let us penetrate 
into the interior of some of these ancient families of 
the East or West ; their example will show the gene- 
ral spirit, and we shall see that the sacred book wajs 
the nrst classic of childhood. '^ From the time that 
Origen,'' says Eusebius, '4eft the cradle, his fath^ 
Leonidus imprinted on his mind the divine letters. 
He was not satisfied to give some few moments 
snatched from the studies of the age to this study, he 
placed it in the first rank. !Every day he made the 
child learn some passages of Scripture^ and the young 
Origen took more pleasure in tnis l^an in studying 
the Greek authors.' f 

Jn the enlightened and Christian family of Gregory 

* Con9t, Apottw lib. i. c. 6. We know that the authenticity of 
the Apostolic Constitutions is far from certain ; but it'is incontesteible 
that all antiquity has revered this work as a faithful witness of the 
spirit of primitive tradition. St. Athanasios cites It under the 
name of Docirinam Apoatolorum Clementinam. *' Agnovit/' adds 
Baronitis {Ann, tom« ii. an. 102, n. iz.) ** eas S. Epipbanius ; tisl 
sunt iisdem, qui his autiquiores atque recentiores in Ecclesia da- 
ruerunt celebres scriptores ecclesiastic!. " '* Omnis enim/' continaea 
Saint Epipbanius, '* regularis ordo in ipsa (C7o9»/t7. ui|70«/.) ha- 
hetur, et nihil a fide adutteratum^ neque a confessione, neque ab 
.^cclesiastica gubematione et regula." — Id, id» 

t Hist. lib. i¥. c. 3. 
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education was condncted in the same manner. The 
Holy Scriptures were insinuated into the mind of the 
child with its first thoughts. Thus were brought up 
Saints Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, their brothers and 
sisters, St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and Caesarius. 
Macrina, one of their sisters, became a teacher with- 
out being a mother, and surpassed her parents and 
masters. Having taken the vow of virginity, she 
bestowed upon her younger brother, whose birth she 
had witnessed, all that maternal tenderness which 
nature plants in the woman's heart. She took the 
child £com the cradle, and desired to bring him up 
herself according to her own ideas, which were those 
she had received in her own education.''^ Let us 
now listen to her illustrious brother, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa ; he has made known to us the education of 
Macrina. 

" Scarcely had she grown out of infency," savs he, 
** when she displayed a most happy &cili^ for learn- 
ing ; her mother undertook to instruct her, and for 
this purpose studied herself. She was very careful 
not to teach her the fictions of the poets, too often 
offered to the young mind. It seemed to her ill- 
becoming, and even dangerous, to represent to the 
ima^nation of her dau^ter the pictures and im- 
passioned movements of the tragic poets, but still 
more so to make her conversant with the weaknesses 
attributed to women in comedies : it would be, in her 
opinion, to infect and corrupt a well-disposed soul at 
the most tender age. 

'^ She preferred to maJke choice of some of the most 
edifying traits and most striking maxims contained 
in our holy books, and her little pupil learnt them. 
The book of Wisdom furnished her with a multitude 

* Iftfiuenee da Phe$ tw VEdueaiion, &c. 2nd part, par M. 
I«alaiine« 
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of sentences and reflections calcnlated to farm Hie 
heart and enlighten the mind, to guide her throngh 
life. This excellent mother had extracted certain 
invocations from the Psalms, which she adapted to 
her exercises, so that whether her daughter rose, 
dressed, or took her repasts, she had always a verse 
appropriate to the circumstance, which Aie chanted 
with great grace. Whilst Emily thus cultivated the 
mind of her child, she exercised her in the works 
suited to her sex, and taught her to handle the spindle 
with skill."* 

Such was the education of Macrina, and such 
also was that of her young brother Peter, with which 
she charged herself The study of profane literature 
was absolutely banished, and their kind mistress 
knew so well how to distribute their time, that none 
was left to give to vain pursuits.t 

Education was the same everywhere. St. Jerome, 
writing to Gaudencia and Leta on the education of 
their children, directed that the young Pacatula 
should commence from her seventh year to furnish 
her memory with the beautiful inspirations of the 
prophet king, and up to her fourteenth year she 
should make the books of Solomon, the Gospel, the 
evangelists, and prophets the treasure of her neartit 
" It is by the Scripture itself," he says to Leta, 
*^ that vour child will learn to read, to write, and 
to speak ; that her young tongue may know how to 
repeat the sweet canticles of the prophet king. Do 
not form for her an assemblage of words ti&en by 
hazard ; but choose from the holy writings, and let 

* Vit B. Maerm. t lb. 

X Quum autem Tirguncnlam radem et edentulam septimtu 

Btatis annus receperit. . . . discat memoriter Psalterium, et usque 

ad aiiDOS pubertatis, libros Salomonis, Evangelia, Apostolos, et 

• Prophetas sui cordis thesanrum faciat.^^JE[^. ad Gaud, xcviii. 

p. 79S, 0pp. torn. iy. 
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the fijst words she prononnoes be the names of the 
apostles, the patriarchs, and the prophets. The first 
book she will learn must be the psalter : these divine 
canticles she will repeat on waking. In the Froverba 
of Solomon she will learn to live wisely ; in Eoclesi- 
asticna, to trample under foot the things of the world ; 
in Job, the yirtue of patience and courage. She will 
next pass to the Gospel, never to quit it ; she will 
identify herself with the Acts and the Epistles of the 
Apostles ; each day sh^ will repeat to you some pas* 
sages which will be as a bouquet of flowers culled 
from Scripture. . . . Guaxd her from all such reading 
as would introduce the pafcan language even into the 
bosom of Christianity. What cm there be iin com" 
mon between the profane chants of paganism and the 
cha&te chords from the lyre of the prophets? How 
can wfe associate Horace with David? Virgil with 
the Gospel? It is useless to plead the excuse of 
intention, it is always a scandal to see a Ghristi^n 
poul in a temple of idols.^'* 

Let it not be said here, that this refers to the 
educatioA of little girls. We have already seen that 
the Scriptures were the classics of the children of 
both sexes. If this is not sufficient, listen again to 
the fathers, the directors, and historians of the 
primitive famiHes. ** Be careful,'' says St. Chrysos- 
tom, " not to consider the study of our holy books 
as superfluous. It is the Scriptures that will teach 
your children to honour their fathers and mothers ; 
you will there gain as much as they. Do not say 
that this is only good for persons separated from the 
"world. Certainly, I do not pretend to make solita- 
ries of you ; if your sons become so, they will have 
nothing to lose : but no, it, is sufficient that they are 

* Ad Lat^ epist. IvU. torn. iv. p. 591 ; id, ad Euitoch, epUt. 
zyiii. torn. !▼. p. 42 ; ad Gaudent. id. p. 796. 
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Christian. They are destined to live in the world ; 
it is in our holy book they will find their rule of 
conduct : but for this they mutt search from their 
earliest years."* 

When the community took the place of the family 
for the education of the youth, St. Basil wrote: 
^' The study of letters ought to be accommodated to 
the mind of the child, the Hdy Scriptures should 
serve as a vocabulary. Instead of fables, the beau-* 
tiful histories of the Bible should be related to them ; 
they will learn by heart the maxims in the book of 
Proverbs ; rewards must be offered to them, either for 
the exercise of their memory or for their composi- 
tions, in order that they may give themselves to 
study as to a recreation of the mind, without fatigue 
and without repugnance.^' f 

But it is a fact that supersedes all evidence^ 
Every discourse of the ancient fathers of the Church, 
every page of history of these heroic times, offers a 
striking proof that the Scriptures were the classics 
used in every eastern or western family. Origen, 
St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Chiysostom, St. Au- 
gustine, and many others, it is certain, were not 
wanting in tact and zeal any more than in knowledge 
and eloquence. How could these great men have 
treated the highest questions of theology and Scrip- 
ture before their faithful, had they not known that 
their auditors, instructed in these things firom their 
InfEUicy, were perfectly able to comprehend ihem'?]: 

* Homil. zzi. in Epiit, ad Ta, f zt. Reg. i. 

X Familiare Patres habuerant, nt allegoricos tropologicosque 
sensus indagarent ; inque numeris includi legique magna mysteria 
existimarent, qiue populis snis pntabant candide detegenda. Et 
bine sane doUigi potest, mnlta quae nobis quamdam obscuritatis 
caliginem obtendant, antiquis illis temporibus aperta, etiam populo 
eztitisse, atpote talibus audiendis assuefacto. — Prttf* in S, Ambr, 
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It is well known thai a wrong word in citing the 
Gospel was sufficient to put a whole assemblage on 
the alert, and that St. Angastine dared not allow 
St. Jerome^s version to be read, although perfectly 
orthodox, lest it shonld appear that he was intro- 
ducing something new, and thereby scandalize the 
people, who were accustomed to another version. 
Who does not know that St. Jerome himself, charged 
ty Pope Damasus with the correction of the holy 
book, hesitated to undertake it, foreseeing that he 
would excite the enemies of all the faithful ?♦ 

" Where is,'^ says he, " either the learned or the 
ignorant, who, taking my translation in hand, and 
perceiving the difference there is between what he 
there reads, and what he has, as it were, sucked 
with his mother's milk, will not cry out against me 
as fabe and sacrilegious, accusing me of daring to 
change, to add to, or withdraw from the ancient 
copies V'f 

Scripture, then, was the first classic book placed 
in the hands of youth during those ages which 
touched the cradle of Christianity. To the holy 
books were added the acts of the martyrs, the first 
of which were contemporaneous with the apostles. 
It was not in public assemblies and churches only 
that they read them ; every one used them for his' 
private and most ordinary reading: the^ were the 
books of the family. The greatest saints never 
ceased to recommend the study of them ; and such 
was the veneration and love of our fathers for these 

* Sozomen, Hist, Bed. lib. i. c. 11 ; St. Augutt, epist. Ixxi. 
et Izziii. 

f QaiB doctns paiiter yel indoctos, cum in maniu Tolumen 
assumpserit, et a saliya qnam semel imbibit, Tiderit discrepara 
quod lectitat, non statim erumpat in Tocem me fiBJsarium, me 
damitans eue lacrilegnm, qui aadeam aliqoid in yeteribus Ubritf 
addere, mntare, oorrigere ? — Pnrf. in q^aiwtr Bvang, 
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sacred mcmuments, that many carried them about 
them, and could not bear to be without them eveu 
whilst journeying. Hence it was they spared no ex- 
peiute, and shrunk before no danger to procure them."^ 

It was thei same with the letters of the Sovexeiigii 
Fontifib; read, revered, and commented on around 
the domestic hearth, they became a living rule of 
conduct and of faith, as well as a source of consola^ 
tion to parents and children. Later^ the works of 
the first saints and defenders of religion were added.t 
Thus we find that, during the finit five centuries^ 
ewdumvely Christian classics were used for Christian 
children^ and these children remained much longer 
under the protection of the paternal roof than in our 
days : these are the double facts that are diseov^recl 
from the primitive monument of the East and Weat. 

The fiequentation of pagan schools and the 
reading of pa^n works £d not commence till a 
more advanced age, when the child was famished 
with the best preservatives. On this point the pre- 
ceding details and the history of the most iUustriouis 
Fathers of the Church do not leave any doubt. 
St Basil and St. Ghrysostom had arrived at the age 
of adolescence when they took lessons of the rheto- 
ricia^n Libanius ; St. Gregory of Nazianaen was no 
longer a child when he was setit, first to Asarca, th^i 
to Alexandria, and finally to Athens ; St. Jerome 
was eighteen years of age when he went to Borne to 
study grammar under Donatus. Pagan classics and 
pagan schools were for the adolescent^ and for them 
only. Could it be otherwise ? 

• D. Ruinart, Act, Sincer. ffc, Prsef. pp. 8, 9. 

t Cypriani opua^ula semper in mana teneat, Atbanarii epistolas 
et Hilarii libros inoffenso decurrat pede. lUorum tractatibus iUo* 
rttin delectetor ingeniUr in quorum Ubrifl pietas fidei non vacillet. 
Cvterof sic legat, ut magis judicet quan 8eqiiatiir.<-^. Hier. ad 
LtBt. epist. JLvii. torn. it. p. 596, 
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' Glmstianity, at its birth, deprived of all hmnan 
literature, found pagan society in possession of literar 
tnre and science. The pagan masters had the ex- 
clnsive right of teaching from the public chairs. If 
Christians attempted this, they were obliged to make 
use of pagan authors. In fact, these authors were 
looked upon by all as finished models of eloquence, 
of poetry, and of general literature. If the Gmristian 
masters had interdicted the use of these works, or 
ba^i8hed them from their own studies, what meand 
would they have had by which to initiate their young 
Christians in human sciences ? What specious pre* 
text the pagans would have had for calumniating 
religion! Would they have fidled to do, what the 
pagans of our own times have not blushed at, to 
accuse them of cbscn/rcmtism and barbarity? With 
what apparent reaaon would they not have accused 
them of being inimical to enlightenment, had they 
shut to their disciples the only source of eloquence 
and philosophy then known?* Such a system in- 
evitably would have ruined the Christian masters, 
and driven the youths to the doctors of paganism. 

Nothing, we must avow, could be more distressing 
than the condition of the Christian youths. How- 
ever, they were equally exempt from danger and from 
fault. From peril, because, as we have seen, it was 
not till after they had been thoroughly fortified 
against the poison of pagan works and masters, that 
they made use of them. Tertullian, who was an 
ociJar iritness of this wise system, bears testimony in 
the following words : — 

** It was neither curiosity nor pleasure, biit solely 
necessity, which determined them to read pagan works 

* Hebetes, stolidi, obtusi, rudes, idiotse, insensati, indocti, im- 
politi, inepti, agrestes. — Lucian. De Morte Peregriu, p. 33S. 
Latebrosa, et lucifuga natio.— Min. FelU> Octav, p. 8. 
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and listen to pagan masters. St. Jerome speaks ot 
this necessity when, condemning these CmistianSy 
and more particularly ecclesiastics, who read pagan 
authors solely for pleasure, he excuses the youths 
who are obliged to make use of them : that which is, 
says he, a necessity for the young, becomes a crime 
when adopted from choice."* 

This necessity was very different to the pretext 
made use of since the time of the renaissance. ^' It 
is to teach us to think, to feel, and to express our- 
selves well, that we are made to study Virgil and 
Cicero, Homer and Demosthenes.'^ Such a reason 
would have been considered by our fathers as an 
outrage against religion, and a kind of apostasy. 
" WlSit can there be in conmion," writes St. Jerome, 
" between light and darkness ? between Jesus Christ 
and Belial ? What connection between David and 
Horace ? Paul and Cicero ? Is it. not a scandal for 
your brother to see you in the temple of idols ? It 
IS forbidden to us to drink at the same time of the 
chalice of Jesus Christ and that of the devils.''t 

Was it to induce the young Christian to admire 
the riches of pagan philosophy and adopt its system, 
that he was made to practise it for four centuries ? 
No — ^for these philosophers were called in those days 
animals of glory, patriarchs of heretics; and hun 
whom we do not fear to call dimne, the great artisan 

* Absit, ut de ore Christiano sonet : Jupiter omnipoiem, et me 
Hereule, et me Castor, et csetera magis portenta quam numina. 
At nanc etiam sacerdotes Dd, omissis Evangeliis et Prophetis, 
yidemiu. . . . tenere Virgiliam ; et id quod in pueris necessitatis est, 
crimen in se facere voluptatis, alias voluntatis. — Epiit* ad Danuu, 
J)e duob, FHiiSn 0pp. torn. iy. p. 153. 

t Quae communicatio lucis ad tenebras? Quis concnrsos 
Christo cum Belial ? Quid facit Psalterio Horatins, cum Eran- 
geliis Maro, cum Apostolo Cicero ? Nonne scandalizatnr frater, 
si te viderit in idolis recumbentem ? Simul bibere non debemna 
calicem Christi et calicem daemoniorom.-— J^^^. ad Euetoch* 
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jof all the eiTors that desolate the Church. The 
Fathers went even still farther ; they composed works 
expressly to call down, both upon them and their 

SstemSy public derision. Does such language, in 
e mouths of the Fathers, prove their intention to 
make the young Christians the disciples of the phi- 
losophers?* 

Was it, at least, to copy their orators, to appro- 
priate the forms of their eloquence, the measure of 
their language ? No one will think of denying that 
the ancient Fathers drew words, expressions, and 
style, from the pagan books — either because, not 
having composed any works on these subjects, no 
others existed from which they could take their mo- 
dels ; or because most of the Fathers having been 
bom pa^ns, were not converted till late in life. Is 
it astonishing that, children of pagans, and pagans 
themselves during a part of their uves, they should 
liave learnt the pagan tongue, or even the rhetoric 
which many of them taught with distinction ? As 
to the eloquence which is still their glory, it was not 
from the pagan authors they drew eiwer its principles 
or form, but from the holy books, more particularly 
firom the prophets, with whom, according to the ener- 
getic expression of St. Jerome, continual meditation 
identified them.t 

The striking proof of this is, that the eloquence 
of the Fathers differs from that of the pagan orators 
as much as heaven from earth. The one is as re- 
markable for the spontaneousness of expression, so- 
lidity of thought, vivacity of feeling, magnificence of 

* Glorise animal et popularia aune atque rnmonim Tenale man- 

dpium. — S, Hier. ad Pammach. epist. It. Op, tom. W. p. 585. 

Patriarchse lueretiooram. — Id, ad Ctesiphont, Doleo Platonem 

fuiaae omniam hsereseon oondimentarium. — S. Iren. De HttreHt, ; 

' Hermiaa, Trrino Philot, 

f Quos meditatione diutoma quasi in naturam yerterant. 
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imagery, and abundance of proof contained in it, as 
the other is for the art of its rhetoric, its choice of 
words, and elegance of its phrases. The scattered 
fnembers of Cicero, — disjecta TuUii membra, which 
are so easily recognised in Quintilian, for example, 
will be sought in vain in St. Ambrose, St. Maximus, 
St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, St. Leo, St. Peter Chry* 
sdogus, or St. Gregwy. Thus it is also yrith Demos- 
thenes or Isocrates, no traces of whom ^11 be found 
in St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St 
Gregory Nazianzen, or St. Cycil of Alexandria. No- 
thing in their immortal discourses marks the imita- 
tion of ps^nism ; all is primitive, original, and in- 
spired by the invincible force of faith, and an ardent 
zeal for the salvation of the world. 

What has been said of eloquence may be said of 
history, epistles, and philosophy. The style of Euse- 
bius, of Sulpicius Severus, of Julius Africanus, of 
St. Cyprian, St. Paulinus, St. Justinian, of Origen, 
and other Christian writers, respectively, historians, 
epistleographers, and philosophers, does not in any 
way resemble the manner of Xenophon, Suetonius, 
Cicero, Pliny, or Seneca. If, as is pretended, the 
Fathers read, and caused to be read, the pagan au- 
thors for the sake of imitation, we must avow they 
were very unfortunate. Nevertheless, they were not 
wanting in study, knowledge, or genius. They could 
imitate them very well when they wished. St. Au- 
gustine cites a striking example, taken from St. 
Cyprian, and adds : " For number, elegance, and 
richness, this phrase is admirable ; but its richness 
is not unfavourable to Christian gravity. Those who 
like this style of writing accuse those who do not em- 
ploy it with inability : they do not know that it is on 
purpose, and from good taste, they abstain from it 
St. Cyprian then has shown that he could have bor- 
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rowed this langai^, since he has done so, and he 
has shown also that he would not, since he has used 
it so little/'* 

St. Jerome, a no less excellent judge in this matter 
than St. Augustine, shows also that Laictantius has 
admirably imitated Cicero, and St. Hilary the num- 
ber and style of Quintilian.t And was this imita- 
tion a glory ? By no means ; St. Augustine has shown 
us this, and St. Jerome says, *' What you admire, we 
contemn.'* J The Greek thiiJc with the Latin Fathers. 
Certain it is that if the young Christians were obliged 
to study the pro&ne authors in order to form their 
taste and style, under the penalty of having neither 
the one nor the other, as has been incessantly insisted 
on for the last three centuries, we should unaoubtedlv 
find it so stated by St. Basil, who composed a work 
especially to serve as a guide to young men in their 
Study of the profane authors. Tliis great doctor, 
however, does not say a word, not a single word ; 
and nothing can be more eloquent than his silence. 

But, you win say, what was the object in permit- 
ting young Christians to r^ad the works of pagans 
and frequent their schools ? What advantage did 
they expect to draw from this practice? You will 
admit that, in the eyes of men as serious and religious 
as our fathers, the advantage must have been of a 
nature to compensate the very serious ^danger of 
studying pagan works, in spite of all the precautions 
taken to preserve the innocence of their children. 

* We win dte later the entire paange* 

f Lactantivs de ira et opificio Dei dao Tolumiiia condidit, qnos 
si legere volueris, Dialogonun Ciceronis in eb epitomem reperiei. 
HilitfiiiB, meorum confessor temporum et episcopiu, duodedm 
QoiBtiliaid l%ros et ctylo imitatus est et numero. — EpUt, ad Mag- 
fliMm, Qp. torn. IT. p. 650. 

X Hoc quod vos miramini, jam contempBimvM.^-'EpiiL ud 
Tammaeh, 
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Unless the necessity had been imperious, a &ther 
would not give up the son of his tenderness to the 
dangers of I sea steewn with rocks. It is oertaia he 
looked for something more than the puerile adyantage 
of making them rhetoricians or acaaemicians. 

It was necessary for their children, first, to know 
the history of their own country, and that of odier 
nations, tL archiv^ of which hdng written hy pagan 
hands, were entirely at the mercy of pagans; se- 
condly, to study the arts and physical sciences, the 
monopoly of which also belonged to the pagans; 
thirdly, to give to Christianity the truths which 
paganism had audaciously usurped and disfigured; 
fourthly, after the example of St. Paul, to mi^e use 
of the maxims, the examples, the authority of the 
pagan philosophers and sages, either to encourage the 
practice of some particular virtue, or to make the 
truths and precepts of the faith more accessible to 
reason ; or, as St. Au^tine says, '' to take from the 
Egyptians their vessel of gold and silver, and give 
them to the Israelites, that they might serve to orna- 
ment the tabernacle ;'' fifthlv, to be able to detect 
the errors of the pagans, their prejudices against 
Christianity, their arguments in favour of idolatry, 
the objections and the systems of the philosophers^ 
in order to refute them successfully, and to combat 
them with their own arms ; for what means are there 
of defeating an enemy whose tactics, strength, forti- 
fications, and arms are unknown to us ? 

This was the sole, the great object of enlightened 
Christians. Placed, &om the ciudle, in face of an 
indefatigable enemy, they found themselves obliged 
to combat, night and day, for themselves and for 
their brothers. In order to attain this end, or, rather 
let us say, to accomplish this great duty, it was in- 
dispensable to know not only the science of the 
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pagans, bat their language also, and to speak it with 
a certain purity, for fear of being accused of igno- 
rance and barbarism, and thereby failing to receive 
attention. 

With respect to the motives that led to the young 
Christians studying the pagan authors in the first 
ages of the Church, you have heard St. Basil, St. 
Augustine, St. Justin, Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hermias, St. Jerome, and with them were all the 
most enlightened guides to Christian youths.* From 
their universal teaching results the following un- 

* S. Basil, De legendis Gentilium Libris, torn. ii. p. 2, 
p. 243, where he says : Hsec quidem etsi perfectius in nostris libris 
oondiscimas, at certe quantum adumbrands nunc virtnti satis est, 
tantum ex docnmentis extemis rudius delibamus. S. Aug. De 
Doct. Christ, ; S. Just. Dialog, cum JVypho. ; Tatian, Contra 
Gentes; Clem. Alezand. Strom, i., where be expresses himself 
thus : Qute est ex fide Veritas, neoessaria est ad vivendum ; quae 
aatem precedit disciplina (profana eruditio) est obsonio similis et 
bellariis ; desinente coena, suavis est placeutula. Hermias, Irria. 
Philosoph, ; S. Hier. Epist. ad Magnum, Opp. torn. iv. p. 64, in 
which is found this remarkable passage : Quseris cur in opusculis 
nostris, scecularium litterarum interdum sociamus exemplo, et 
candorem Ecclesise ethnicornm sordibus polluamus? Breviter 
responsnm habeto. Quis enim nesciat et in M oyse et in propheta- 
ram voluminibus qusdam assumpta de gentilium libris ?. . . . Sed 
et Paulus apostolus Epimenidis poetse abusns versiculo est, scri- 
bens ad Titum : Cretensea, semper mendaces, mala bestia^ ventres 
pigri. Et apud Athenienses in Martis curia disputans, Aratum 
testem vocat : Ipavus enim et genus sumus. Ac ne parum hoc 
esset, ductor Christiani exercitus et orator invitus pro Christo 
causam agens, etiam inscriptionem fortuitam arte torquet ad 
argumentum fidd. Didicerat enim a vero David, extorquere de 
manibns hostinm gladium, et Golise superbissimi caput proprio 
mncrone truncare. Ad Pammach, Opp. torn. iv. p. 585, where he 
expresses himself as follows : Christum sdmus sapientiam. Hie 
thesaurus in agro Scripturarum nascitur. . . . Sin autem adamaveris 
iDulierem captivam, id est, sapientiam ssecularem, et ejus pulchri- 
tudine captus fueris, decalva earn, et illeoebris crinium atque orna- 
mento verborum cum emortuis unguibus seca^ Lava eam pro- 
phetali nitro, et tunc requiescens cum ilia dicito : Sinistra ejus 
sub eapite meo^ et dextera illius amplexabitur m«, et multos tibi 
foetus captiva dabit, ac de Moabitide effiuietur Israelius. 

D 
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attackable conclusion : that the first Christians 
studied the works of paganism, not to imitate them, 
but to cull what they contained that might serve for 
the glory and defence of religion. Thus it was also 
that the Church studied pagan art, not to perpetuate 
it, either as to principle or form, but to transform it 
into an element of Christian art : she studied it in 
its philosophical and religious systems, not to exalt 
but to crush it. 



CHAPTER V. 

CONTINUATION. 

Nothing can be more important than the objects 
alleged by the Fathers in allowing Christian youths 
who had come to the age of adolescence to study the 
pagan authors and to attend their schools. How- 
ever, it is worthy of particular attention that the 
Fathers did not a^ee amongst themselves on this 
point. In conformity to the spirit of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, the greatest number of them^ have 
formally pronounced against this kind of instruction, 
because of the danger to which faith and morals are 
exposed by it. The others think that persons ar- 
rived at the age of adolescence may read the pagan 
classics, but with a certain reserve and great pre- 
caution. Amongst the latter let us listen to Ter- 
tullian, St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and St. Basil ; 
later we will quote those who take the contrary view. 
" When a child,'' says Tertullian, " brought up in 
the faith and imbued with its principles, attends the 
school (of a pagan master), he ought to be catUioned 
and fortified against error. He will learn the letter^ 

* Cotellier counts eleven. 
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which is useful, and contemn the false and impious 
doctrine against which he is already on his guardL^'* 
" It is the common feeling of all men of good 
sense/' says in his turn St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
" that of all blessing man has received, instruction 
must be placed in the first rank. I do not speak 
only of things in the supernatural order, which may 
be estranged from all grace and ornament of lan- 
guage. ... I have also in view, that instruction which 
does not relate to faith and ,its dogmas, that know- 
ledge which most Christians look upon as vain and 
illusory y full of perils, only serving to estrange souls 
from God, and with this they contemn and abhor 

The disagreement we signalize diminishes in pro- 
portion as Christianity extends its empire and mul- 
tiplies its books ; consequently, as the motives for 
studying paganism and borrowing from it loses its 
value. Thus we see the same St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen, who had shown himself favourable to the 
study of paganism, modify his opinion, and towards 
the end of Ms life, write in these terms to one of his 
friends, Adamantius, who asked of him books of 
literature : " The books which you ask of me I have 
put aside since the day when, obeying the divine 
inspiration, I turned my eyes towards Heaven. It 
was necessary that all childish play should be finished ; 
it was necessary to cease to lisp, to aspire, at length, 
after true knowledge, and sacrifice to the word all 
these frivolous discourses, with all that had hitherto 
charmed my leisure ; but since you are determined 
to give the preference to that which ought to hold 
the second rank, and nothing can turn you from 
this design", here are my books. I send those to you 
which have escaped the worm, or are not blackened 

* De Idol, c. 10. t Oratio Funeb, 8. Basil, 

D 2 
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with smoke, on the hook to which I had suspended 
them above my hearth, as the pilot who has retired 
from the sea suspends his helm. I engage you, how- 
ever, to study the sophist thoroughly. Acquire all 
necessary knowledge and communicate it to the 
young, provided the fear of Grod rules over all these 
vanities."* 

But beneath we have something still more de* 
cided; Gregory, in his eulogy bf St Athanasius, 
carried away by a just admiration for the generous 
defender of the faith, praised him without bounds 
for having, at an early age, abandoned the study of 
human sciences. *' He was brought up," says he, 
''in the practice of good morals, and initiated in 
the sciences and in learning ; but as soon as he had 
acquired sufficient not to appear aUoaether unedu- 
cated and ignorant of these things, he devoted him- 
self entirely to the meditation of the holy books." t 
What a ditference between this language of the holy 
doctor and certain passages of his letters ! His friend 
St. Basil was subject to the same influence. After 
his baptism he regretted as a dream all the time he 
had consumed in literary and philosophical studies : 
" I awoke," sidd he, '' as from a profound sleep ; 
and from the time the light of the Gospel came to 
enlighten my eyes, I saw the vanity of human 
science and wisdom. . . . Since I have conversed with 
Moses and Elias," he writes to Libanius, '' and have 
received from their rude language the lessons I must 
transmit to my brothers, I have completely forgotten 
what I learnt at your school." :( According to the 
influence that such men as Athanasius, Basil, and 

* Epist. 199. 

t Elog. de St, Athan, See the work of the Abbe Lalanne^ 
De rir^uenee de% Per§9, &c. p. 68, 
t Epist. 339. 
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the two Gregories, exercised in the Church, we may 
jadge of the general bent before the end of the fifth 
century.* 

From the commencement of the fifth century there 
was perfect unanimity in this great question. Their 
eyes were opened to the danger of profane teaching : 
" The repugnance of most Christians," as St Gre- 
gory says, " was acknowledged to be well founded. It 
was henceforth understood that a complete triumph 
of the Gospel and of Christian morals over the ido- 
latry and corrupt morals of the Greeks and Romans 
could not be expected whilst the rising generations 
drew their ideas, fed their imaginations, and formed 
their judgment from the works of antiquity. A new 
moral, new laws, a new world, could only come out of 
a new literature." f " How was it possible," says a 
modem philosopher, "to ally Christianity to the 
hmtage of the ancient people? The ancient tra- 
ditions, the remembrance of great acts, and of an- 
cestors who had acquired such renown and influence 
over their descendants, led minda in one direction, 
whilst Christianity and its promises led them in 

ano^h&r/'X 

Three great champions, St. Chrysostom, Si Je- 
rome, and St. Augustine, were raised up by God to 
close the pagan school and open a new era. All 
three attacked pagan classics as being useless as to 
philosophy, yain as to literature, and dangerous as to 
morals, the yery points for which they haye been 
lauded since the Renaissance, 

" With what eyil, then," writes the first, " are we 
menaced if we ignore the belles-lettres (that is, profane 
literature) ? It is not only amongst us, who laugh at 
all this yain knowledge, at this art that is strange to 

* Lalanne, p. 69. t Lalanne, p. 74. 

X Ritter, Hitt. Philo, torn. It. c. 19. 
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US, that the lettres are worthless. Philosophers who 

do not belong to ns do not value them This, 

however, has not prevented their acquiring a great 

celebrity How much, therefore, should we not 

be to blame, enlightened as we are by faith, if we 
attach so much importance to a talent <£sdained even 
by those who feed upon the mind, and if, to acquire 
a thing so vain, we risk that which alone is nece&r 
sary ? . . . . The apostles, and a great number of holy 
persons, who have not studied this literature, have 
not the less converted the world, whilst no philosopher 
has, as yet, converted a single tyrant/'. .... After 
having exposed all the dangers of this study, he adds : 
" Would it not be the last degree of cruelty to throw 
poor children, unable to defend themselves, into the 
arena, amidst so many enemies 'i"^ 

The second seems to have written his admirable 
treatise De Doctrina Christiana, to give young 
Christians a permanent disgust for pagan classics. 
** In the midst," says M. Lalanne, " of the excellent 
counsel that the holy doctor gives on eloquence, we 
are at first struck that he neither cites nor names 

any profane author. Instead of recommending, 

as our rhetoricians do, the works of Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, Titus Livius, he passes them entirely over, 
and adds : * We do not want for ecclesiastical writers 
independently of those which the Holy Ghost has 
inspired, from which a man of capabilities may draw, 
without effort, by only reading them attentively, 
models of eloquence, so tha^ he need do nothing else 



* Nallas est qui se ita facturum polliceatur. Cum rero nullus 
sit, summse cradelitatis esset eum, qui ne seipsum quidem defenders 
possit, sed jaceat innnmeris confossus yulneribus^ aliosque infirmi- 
ores reddat, in medio concidi permittere, cum oporteret eum a 
pugna snmmovere. — Adv, Oppugn, vit, Monati, lib. iii. n. 12, 13» 
Opp. tom. i. pp. 118-121. 
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bat exercise liimself, in order to write, dictate, or 
speak, as his piety shall inspire him/ '* ^ 

As to St. Jerome, he was, as is well known, the 
Origen of his time, the savant in whom was to be 
found a summary of the ecclesiastical learning of past 
afi;es.t He had studied the pa^an masters deeply, 
^d was highly instructed wheHT devoted himself 
entirely t-o the service of religion. In the force of his 
age, and in the midst of the most laborious studies, he 
wrote to Pope Damasus, in reference to that verse in 
the history of the prodigal son, where it is said that 
the young man would fain have eaten the husks that 
were thrown to the swine : '^ One may understand 
by the nourishment of the swine the &lfle philosophy 
of the world, the vain eloquenee of oratory. Their 
cadence and hamuniy, in flattering the ear, possess 
the XDiikd, sad enchant the heart ; out after one has 
read works of this kind with great attention, nothing 
is left but vacancy and confusion* Let us not delude 
ourselves by saying we do not put any faith in the 
fable, with which these authors have filled their 
writings. This reason does not justify us, since we 
scandalize others who think we approve of what they 
see us read.'' % ^^ ^^^ course of this work, we shall 
cite from the same holy doctor other passages as 
precise, and much more severe. 

To resume, in a few lines, this discussion on pagan 
classics, during the first ages of the Church, we will 
say, with the learned author we have already cited : 
^^ After this great and miraculous revolution, brought 
about by men of whom we may say, Infirma mtmdi 
elegit Deus^ ut confandai fortiay Christianity was re- 
presented by its propagators with all the prestige, with 

* De Docir. Christ, lib. iy. n. 4-7. 

t Qao Latinus orbis nil habet doctius. — Erasm. epist. i. t. 19. 

i £pUt. 146, ad Damas. De Duob. FiHii, Lalanne, p. 102. 
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all the ^olat of letters and science, such as the pagans 
admired. The conqueror put on the arms of his van- 
quished enemy, of which he stood in need during a 
moment of defence and attack. He made use of 
them, and taught his followers how to handle them. 
But soon feeling strange in this armour, which, not 
being made for him, g^ed and inconyenienced him, 
he took it off piece by piece ; or, not attaching any 
value to it, he left it unnoticed. In presence of the 
colossus of barbarism, he entered the lists plainly dad, 
and with the cross for his only arm, like the young 
shepherd who went forth n^ith a sling to overthrow 
the giant ; both placed. their confidence in God."* 

From the sixth century to the middle of the fif- 
teenth, the pagan classics were not used in education, 
or at least only in a manner altogether secondary. '^ At 
the beginning of the fifth century, we meet with three 
great men, heirs to the philosophy and literature of 
the epoch, worthy to close the brilliant legion that 
had so adorned the Church. We have seen them, 
as it were, give the signal to posterity to desert the 
literary temples of Greece, the porticos and academies 
of Athens, and of the museums of Corinth and 
Paphos, and with a courageous hand precipitate, the 
world into a momentary darkness, that it might no 
longer be misled by the false light of paganism.'' f 

Providence seconded their efforts by the ^cat 
events that occurred. The Boman empire, with its 
monuments, its arts, and its books, perished under 
the hand of the barbarian. At the same time a great 
pontiff became the creator of a new literature, which 
was the perfect expression of Christian society, which 
alone had remained standing amongst the ruins. 

* Lalanne, p. 108. f Id. id. 
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This pontiflF was St. Gregory, of whom we shall f re- 
qnently have occasion to speak in the course of our 
researches. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SECOND EPOCH. 

Wb have seen what was the system of instruction 
adopted hy Christians during the first epoch, that is, 
during the first five centuries of the Church. We 
are now ahout to study the second epochs which em- 
braces the whole of the middle ages. 

On carefully examining the monuments that re- 
main to us, we find the same method, save that the 
pagan authors are still less read, and, indeed, dis- 
appear entirely from the number of the classics. In 
fact, the reason for studying them has not the same 
value. 

Greco-Roman paganism is vanquished, — van- 
quished in its tyrants and philosophers, in its ideas 
and facts. The Christian motive for reading these 
authors has disappeared ; the worldly pretext for 
studying them has not yet been invented. Mistress 
of the field of battle, the Church can henceforth 
accomplish, in all its plenitude, her great mission to 
renew the face of the earth. 

Around her press the robust children of the north, 
half-savage conquerors of the old world. This hard 
granite must be worked and polished ; these proud 
Sicambres must be softened and civilized : such is 
her only care, and such will be her glory. 

The Church knows that civilization is but Chris- 
tianity applied to society ; she knows that this appli- 
cation, to be>efficacious and lasting, must begin with 
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childhood ; she knows that childhood is irrevocably 
formed by education ; she knows that education 
depends upon the mould in which the generations are 
cast, — that they are pa^n or Christian, according as 
the world itself is pagan or Christian ; she knows, in 
fine, that the rude element she must fashion can only 
be operated upon by the exclusive, the constant action 
of Christianity. 

The dominant spirit of these great ages is found in 
the remarkable words of a saint who exercised a great 
influence on the march of mind ; it may be called a 
new promulgation of the Apostolic Constitutions. In 
the life of St. Eloy, his colleague in the episcopate^ 
St. Guen, bishop of B^uen, thus expresses himself : 
" What profit shall we derive firom the reading of 
certain ^ammarians, who appear jbo cast down rather 
than to build up ? In philosophy, of what use to us 
are Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle ? F«r 
what purpose should we read the songs of criminal 
poets, such as Homer, Virgil, and Menander ? Of 
what use to a Christian family are those pagan his- 
torians Sallust, Herodotus, and Livius ? What ora* 
tory of Lysias, Gracchus, Demosthenes, and Tullius, 
can be compared to the pure and beautiful doctrines 
of Christ ? Of what utility to us is the ability of 
Flaccus, Solinus, Varro, Democrates, Plautus, Cicero, 
and others, whom it is unnecessary to name?'* — « 
Vit B. Elig. Prol. i^ers. fin. During this second 
epoch, all the classics are Christian. This important 
fact has never been denied \ in fact, it has been made 
the text of constant reproach against our ancestors 
during the past three centuries. This will be ex-* 
amined later ; at present we will continue. 

The Latin tongue remained, at least during a part 
of the middle ages, the vulgar tongue of the ancient 
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inliabitants of Europe ;* in the ninth century the 
Greek even appears to have been generally known.t 
Thanks to this fortunate circumstance, parents were 
able to retain their children much longer under the 
shelter of their own roof than they are in our days. 
There, as in the first ages,* the minds of children 
were nourished with the holy books, the acts of the 
martyrs, the works of the fathers, the legends of the 
saints, the recital in turn, simple and epic, of the 
great actions of the knights, the crusaders, the pil- 
grims ; of the illustrious founders of religious orders, 
whose names were as popular as their works were sub- 
lime. This is what we discover from contemporaneous 
monuments ; this is proved by the religious stamp so 
deeply imprinted in the language, and ev^i the sim- 
ple customs of the inhabitants of the country, as well 
as those of the towns. 

It was not only around the domestic hearth that 
the child read these admirable classics ; he found 
them written, in shining characters on the windows 
and on the walls of the churches ; and as in those 
times everybody went to the churches, and went 
often, this kind of reading formed the popular clas- 
sics. Hence the custom still practised in many fami- 
lies, of teaching the children to read from an illus*- 
trated Bible. In many parts of France, and indeed 
throughout Europe, it is still the custom to read every 
evening the acts of the martyrs, and the lives of the 
saints, to the assembled family. 

* II Latino idioma era ia gran parte Tiyente, e s' intedeva e par- 
lava generalmente per tutta V Earopa, ed in esso scrirevansi le 
carte pubbliche, le leggi, e i libri privati, del qual comune Latino 
lingoaggio dei saggl fino ai di nostri ne restano in Germania, in 
Ungheria, in Polonia.— Battini, torn. i. c. ziii. p. 166. 

t At Poictiers the public acts were written in Greek in the 
ninth century.— Jf^. de la Soe. de» Ant, de V Quest, 3 yoIs. 
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On quitting the family, the youths who were des* 
tined for the church entered, the public schools. It 
is well known that at this epoch the face of Europe 
was covered with places of public instruction ; they 
abounded in France, Spain, England, Ireland, and 
Italy, either in the countiy presbjrteries, the monas- 
teries, the cathedrals, or tne episcopal mansions.'^ 
There children of a tender age, from the different 
classes of society, were brought together, and all re- 
ceived an education in common, however different, 
the careers they were intended to follow might be. 
Would you know the books that were placed in their 
hands, read the beautiful letters of St. Jerome to Leta 
and Eustochium, and you will see with what admirable 
care the middle ages preserved the pedagogic rules of 
the first ages of the Church. 

Education commenced around the domestic hearth, 
was continued by ecclesiastical literature, that is, all 
that relates to religion, — its history, its glories, its 
doctrine. The principal classics were the Acts of the 
Martyrs, or, as they were then called, the Book of the 
Pamons, — Liber Passionum, a book more calculated 
than any other to develop in the young soul all those 
noble sentiments of the faith, disinterestedness, gene-* 
rosity, and courage, which form great characters and 
a great people. Hence it was that this golden book 
was sought after at great cost, and placed at the head 
of the richest libraries. This was in conformity with 
the custom of the first Christians, who did not shrink 
before any expense or danger, to procure the Acts of 
the Martyrs, which they read with great avidity. 

One of the glories of Great Britain, Acca, suc- 
cessor to the illustrious Wilfrid, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, became celebrated for the magnificent library 

* Thomasfl. De la Diteipl. 8fe, de$ EcoUt, p. 240 et Beq. 
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he collected. The Acts of the Martyrs is the first 
book mentioned by his immortal historian.* To the 
Book of the Passions was added the holy Scriptures, 
particularly the Psalms, which were generally learnt 
by heart, as is the case amongst ourselves, with the 
fables of Phsedrus, or the Poetic Art of Horace. The 
detailed accounts of certain educations leave no doubt 
as to the universality of this system. We will con- 
fine ourselves to some examples taken at hazard from 
^amongst the diflferent peoples of Europe. St. Boni- 
face, writing an account of the life and martyrdom of 
St.Jjivinius, thus relates the manner in which he was 
brought up from his earliest years : — " This child,'" 
says he, " endowed with excellent dispositions, chose 
the contemplative life, and lived with St. Benignus, a 
Scotch priest, a man of distinguished birth. Seeking 
to be instructed by this priest in the mdody of the 
Psalms, in the sweet reading of the holy Gospels^ and 
• other divine exercises, his youth flowed on according 
to his desires, so that, as if he were in an immense 
garden of heavenly beauty, he advanced, day by day, 
mounting all the steps of virtue. His intelligence 
was wonderfully developed, and by the co-operation 
of grace, he found no difficulty in the study of so 
many divine things, nor in the practice of the examples 
of the JMst/'f It is related of St. Patrick, that the 
mother of the young Lananus having brought her 
son to him to be instructed, the holy man confided 
him to the blessed Gassanus, and the child in a short 
time learnt the whole Psalter, and afterwards became 
a man of most edifying life. J Speaking of the young 



* Sed et Historias Passionuin nna cum cseteris ecclesiasticis 
Toluminibns summa industria congregans, amplissimam sibi et 
nobiliseimam bibliothecam fecit. — Beda, lib. y. c. xii. ; Dom Rui- 
Dart, Act. Martyr, prsef. pp. 2, 3. 

t Vit. B. Livin. p. 258. I Age8 of Faith, p. 225. 
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Leobard, of an illiistrioiis &mily, St. OregoTj of Toturs 
says, " The time being come, he iras sent to school, 
where he leami the whole Psalter by heart.*'* The 
same thing is related of St Nizier, bishop of Lyons, 
who rendered the sakne service to other clnldren.t 

In the stady of the sacred books the same pmdence 
was observed, of which St Jerome traces the rales in 
writing to Leta. Penetrated with respect for the 
child, the Ghnrch removed from him, even in the 
sacred books themselves, whatever might alarm his 
innocence or &tigae his imagination ; the works of 
the Fathers served at once as models of eloquence and 
commentaries to the divine writings. Here again we 
find the same course as in the first ages of the Church, 
when the reading of the letters of the sovereign pon- 
tifis and of the bishops formed the intellectual nourish- 
ment of the faithful :t^ 

* Qui tempore debito ad scfaolam cam rdiquLs pneris missus, 
quempiam de psalmis memoris oommendaTit, et nesciens se cleri. 
cum esse fatumm, jam ad dominicom parabatur innocens minis* 
teriam. — Vit. Pair. c. 20. 

t Samma nntritom diligentia litteris eodesiasticis mandavit 
institui genitrix. — Id. c. 8. In his tarn St. Nizier gave the same 
iostraction to all the children of the house he inhabited. Illud 
omnino studebat, at omnes pueros qui in domo ejus nasoebantnr, 
at primum vagitam inlaotise relinquentes, loqoi coepissent, statim 
litteras doceret, ac psahnis imbueret. — Id. id. We only know of 
one exception to this method, that is, the education of St. Ful- 
gentius ; this is explained by the particular circumstances by which 
his childhood was surrounded, and the views of his parents towards 
their child. — ^Thomass. mpra, 

X Discat primo Psalterium, his se Canticis avooet; et in Pro- 
yerbiis Salomonis erudiatur ad vitam. In Ecdesiaste consupscat, 
quae mundi sunt calcare. In Job yirtuds et patientis exempla 
sectetur. Ad Evangelia transeat, nunquam ea positura de mani- 
bus. Apostolorum Acta et Epistolns, tota cordis imbibat volun- 
tate. Quumque pectoris sui cellarium his opibos locupletaverit, 
mandet memorise Prophetas, Heptateuchum, et Regum et Para-' 
lipomenon libros, Ezrse quoque et Esther Yolumina. Ad ultimum 
sine periculo discat Canticum Canticorum, ne si in exordio legerit, 
sab caroalibus verbis, spiritaalium nuptiarom epithalamiam, non 
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The treatises on the arts and sciences were next 
explained. But conformably to this great principle 
of light and order, that religion is in the world what 
the sun is in the firmament, the centre around which 
all gravitates, the arts and sciences were studied, not 
as an end, but as a means, — a means, not to pro- 
sperity, but to spiritual and temporal perfection, and 
for the good of religion. Thus we see that in the 
learned schools of England, established by the illus- 
trious Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, geometry, 
astronomy, and mathematics in general, were so 
taught, in a religious point of view, that they bore 
the names of ecclesiastical geometry, astronomy, and 
mathematics. It was the same with painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and poetry; for all 'these things 
were established to serve to the glory of their author.* 

Foreign languages were also te,ught, either to profit 
by the treasures of religious science in other coun- 
tries, or to be able to preach the gospel in the East 
and West. They were for this double cause an 
object of particular care ; many; indeed, spoke them 
as their mother tongucf History relates that King 
Gontram was received at Orleans by a band of men, 

intelligens vulneretur. Caveat omnia apocrypha. — Hier. Epist. 
ad Lat. Opp. torn. iv. p. 596. Merito isti libri prohibit! sunt 
legere carnalibus; hoc est, Heptateuchum et Canticum Canti- 
corum ; nedam eos spiritoaliter nesciunt, libidinis ac voluptatum 
incitamento solvantur. — S. Bened. Regul. c. ▼. 7. Indubitanter, 
ascendamns ad divinam Scripturam per ezpositiones probabiies 
Fatrum. — Cassiod. ap, Sur. 28 Nov. Baron, an. 562, n. 13. 

* Et quia litteris simul ecclesiasticis et ssecularibus abundanter 
ambo (Theodoras et Adrianus) erant instruct!, congregata discipu- 
lorum caterva, scientiae salutaris quoddie flumina in rigandis eorum 
cordibus emanabant; ita ut etiam metricse artis, astronomiae et 
arithmeticse ecclesiasticeB disci pHnam, inter sacrorum apicum toIu- 
mina suis auditoribus contraderent. — Beda, lib. iv. cc. 1 , 2. 

f Indicio est, quod usque hodie supersunt de eorum discipdlis, 
qui Latinam Grsecamque linguam, leque ut propriam in qa& nati 
sunt, norant. — Id. id. 
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who sang his praises in Syriac, Latin, and Hebrew,* 
Latin was spoken^ particularly in Rome, in the palace 
of St. Gregory, with admirable perfection.t We 
shall see, later, that the council of Vienna solemnly 
ordained that chairs of all the oriental languages 
should be erected in the diflFerenf universities of 
Europe. We will say nothing of the moral sciences, 
and more particularly philosophy, for it is evident they 
were all regarded as the servants of theology, as St. 
Thomas, whose works, not less than those of the 
doctors of the middle ages, are a magnificent proof of 
this grand definition, calls them. 

We will now give the programme of the studies 
during these pretended barbarous ages. Traced by 
Marcianus Cepella, who was Afiican rhetorician in 
the fifth century,, this programme remained the same 
for eleven centuries. :[ At ten years began ihe studies 
according to rule ; they were divided into two periods 
of five years each. During the first they went 
through the Trimumy which comprised grammar, 
dialectic, and rhetoric : for a long time these studies 
were not considered depreciated under the modest 
appellation of trivial To the grammar belonged 

* Processik ei oi>Tiam hnmensa tarba cum signis atque TexilHs, 
canentes laudes, et bine lingua Syriaca, bine Latin orum,' bine 
etiam ipsorum Judseorura in diversis laodibus varie concrepabat.^ 
S. Gr^. Turon. Hisi. lib. viii. c. 1. 

t Videbantur passim cum eTuditissimis clericis adkaererR pon- 
t^ci (S. Gregorio Magno) religiosissimi monacbi. . . . Tunc rerum 
sapientia Rom« sibi templum visibiliter quodammodo fabricarat, 
et septemplicibus artibus veluti coiumnis nobilissimoruni totidem 
lapidum, Apostolicsa Sedis atrium fulciebat. Nullua pontiiici 
famulantium barbarum quodUbet in sermone vd babku prs^erebat ; 
Bed togata Quiritiam more, vel trabeata Latinitas suum Latiam in 
ipso Latiali palatio singulariter obtinebat. Refloruerunt ibi diver- 
saram artium studia. — Joan. Diaeon, m Vii, S. Cfreff. lib. i. 
cc. 12, 13. 

t De Nuptiii Philohgkt ei Merctirii, &c. in 4to. edit, ds 
Franckfort^ 1836. Accurante doct. Kopp. 
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the study of languages. On the borders of the Loire, 
at Angers, Orleans, and Poitiers, all known culti- 
vated languages, not excepting the oriental, were to 
he found. The dialectic wisely preceded the rhetoric, 
which was not then what it has since become, a kind 
of digression between grammar and philosophy, — the 
art of expressing ideas to be acquired later. 

Accordinff to the aptitude and progress of the 
pupils, to the Triviwfii succeeded the Qtiadrimumy 
which initiated them in the higher branches of arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music. Now all 
these detached elements were connected by a power- 
ful and harmonious synthesis. To explain, we will 
borrow the terms of the ancients, according to whom, 
the education of the man, like the formation of the 
world, was reduced to two things, — the word and 
number ; and to two ends, which embraced all, — elo- 
quence and wisdom. 

Three ways led to eloquence, — the art of speaking 
correctly, thinking justly, and expressing it well ; or 
the word elaborated by grammar, sharpened by dia- 
lectic, and embellished by rhetoric. The word in its 
purity, its force, and its beauty — such is eloquence."*^ 

The road to wisdom, or, which is the same thing, 
to science, was much longer and more difficult. How- 
ever, all resumed itself into number ; but there was 
number multiplied or decomposed into an infinity 
of combinations, called arithmetic, represented by 
unity ; there was the abstract number, which is 
absolute, immutable in its ideal extent, or geo- 
metry, whose emblem is biniary ; there was the 
number that moves through created spaces, brings 
the celestial bodies and the world into the orb 

* Trifnwn quasi triplex via ad idem, id est ad eloqnentiam. 
Quadrimum^ quasi quatuor viae ad idem, id est ad sapientiam. — 
Balb. in Caihol. Acta S, Maxim. Prolog. 

E 
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of an immense vortex, — astronomy, whose symbol is 
a sphere. In fine, to the seven chords of the lyre 
one is still wanting. When all these chords are 
struck together, harmony awakes in the soul, music 
makes itself heard, like the concerts which Pytha- 
goras heard in the distant world and in the depths of 
his soul. This completed the man ; it was the con- 
summation of wisdom. Thus was formed this ladder 
of human development, the two signs of which were, 
the word and wisdom ; and the seven steps, those 
liberal arts which constitute man raised to his true 
value — the eloquent sage: Vir honvs dicendiperi- 
ttis.^ 



* D. Pitra, Vie de S, Leger, p. 63 ; Greg. Tur. Hist. Franf. 
lib. ix. 19 ; Galland, Biblioih. Pair, torn. xi. p. 161. The plan of 
btudy is found with new developments in institution in the divine 
letters of Cassiodoms. This illustrious Roman senator, consul, 
and praetorian prefect, after fifty years of labour in the government 
of the kingdom of Italy, embraced the monastic life at the age of 
seventy years, and laboured thirty years more to leave to future 
ages the treasures of antique literature. In his plan of study, or 
rather in his programme for a Catholic university, what predomi- 
nates is the science of God and divine things. All human sciences 
serve and conduct to this, and on that account merit to be cul- 
tivated. 

Before all come the Scriptures, with the principal commentaries 
of the Fathers of the Church. After these, the acts of the four 
general councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 
Cassiodorus here recommends the reading of the various histories 
which bear any relation to religion ; such as the Jewish Antiquities, 
by Josephus ; the Ecclesiastical History t by Eusebius ; that of 
Sozomenus, of Theodoret, of Orosius; the Catalogue of Illus- 
trious MeUf by St. Jerome, but, above all, the Lives f^f the Fa- 
thers and the Acts of the Martyrs, Cosmography and geo- 
graphy being useful to religion, Cassiodorus recommends the study 
of the best authors. He also counsels the study of profane litera- 
ture, provided it be with moderation, and with the view of better 
understanding the sacred writings. To complete his plan, a ViU" 
stitution aux lettres divines^ Cassiodorus added his Treatise on 
the Seven Liberal Arts^ with the view of perfecting man, and 
raising him towards Grod. — Hist, Univers, de VEgl, torn. ix. 
pp. 178-J89. 
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For depth and harmony, what are the modem sys- 
terns of i^mction compa^ to this ? This, however, 
was but the general mould into which all minds were 
cast ; afterwards came the peculiar teaching for each, 
according to his situation in life : this was given in 
the universities. In conformity to the spirit of the 
Fathers of the Church and the rules laid down by 
these immortal men, pagan literature, even, was stu- 
died at a suitable age, in order that the spoils of 
Egypt might serve to ornament the sanctuary. Thus 
we find that adolescence, and not childhood, was 
allowed to touch this cup, the brim of which is gold, 
but its contents poison. And adolescence, nay, even 
the masters themselves, only touched it in passing, 
and with the greatest precautions.* 

If in some places the rules, the wisdom of which 
the ills we now suffer from will not permit any one to 
doubt, were not strictly observed, the cry of alarm 
was immediately raised, and an explanation de- 
manded. The Supreme Pontiff, the great sentinel of 
Israel, was warned, all returned to the usual course, 
and Europe continued to draw the beautiful from the 
same source from which she drew the true, the good, 
and the justf 

* St. Gregory of Tours writes the following of St. Ontrille, who 
was destined to live at the court of King Gontram : — ^Cum in 
pueritia sacris litteris fuisset institutus, in obsequio regis depu- 
tatur a patre.— Ft/. Pair, lib. iv. c. 46. And of the son of a 
senator : — De operibus Virgilii, legis Theodosianae libris, arteque 
calculi adprime eruditus est. — Id. Gentilium libros vel hsereti- 
oorum Yolumina monachus legere caveat. Melius est enim eorum 
pemiciosa dogmata penitus ignorare, quam per ezperientiam in 
altquem laqueum erroris incurrere. — S. Bened. Reg. c. ix. 
Omnes omnino pontiiices a lectione librorum gentilium Gregorius 
inhibebat.— Joan. Diac. in Vit. Ub. iii. c. 33. 

t Gravissimo dolore permotus, writes the illustrious Cassio- 
doms, quod scripturis divinis magistri publici deessent, dum majori 
laude humanae litteree edooerentur. . . . nisus sum cum beato Aga- 
pito arbis Romse ut sicut apud Alezandriam. . . . et in Nisibi civitate 

E 2 
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Let ns terminate by some details which will be 
useful in the present day. Churchmen, and the 
good monks generally, devoted to education, acquitted 
themselves with a fidelity which assured success, and 
but little resembled the conduct of those men who 
make the official instruction subservient to their own 
ends. 

The life of the ecclesiastic, or of the religious 
destined for instruction, was a life of study. No 
family care, no pre-occupation of worldly things, no 
external solicitude, divided his thoughts ; prayer and 
preparation for teaching his pupils was his sole occu- 
pation. The holy canons, the rules of the monastery, 
were to him a duty of conscience ; in default of other 
proof, this alone must show the immense superiority 
of their teaching.* 

.... coUatis ezpensis in nrbe Romana professos doctores scbole 
potios acciperet Cbristianae, unde anima susciperet etemam sa- 
latem et casto atque parissimo eloquio fideliam lingua comeretar. 
He did not entirely interdict profane literature, but only insisted 
that it should hold but a secondary rank, and that the children 
should continue, as had been the case hitherto, to be nourished 
on the Scriptures and the Fathers : — Per quos et Scripturarum di- 
▼inarum series^ et tacularium litterarum eompendioaa noHHa 
panderetur. — Sur. 28 Nov. We shall see further on, the letter of 
St. Gregory to Bishop Didier, by which he forbids him to make 
pagan works the classics for youth. The following is an extract : — 
Pervenit ad nos fraternitatem tuam, grammaticam quibusdam ez- 
ponere. Quam rem ita moleste suscipimus, ac sumus vehementius 
aspernati, ut ea quae prius dicta fuerunt, in gemitum et tristitiam 
verteremus ; quia in.uno se ore cum Jovis laudibus Cbristi laudes 
iion capiunt. Et quam grave nefandumque sit episcopis canere, 
quod nee laico religioso conveniat, ipse considera. — Lib. ix. 
epist. 49. 

* Nulli lioeat episooporum diaconum aut presbyterum ordinare, 
litteras ignorantem ; sed si qui ordinati fiierint cogantur discere. — 
Cone, Narb, an. 589, can. 11. Ad sacra mysteria tractanda solus 
is accedat, quern morum innocentia et litterarum splendor reddunt 
illustrem. — Cone* Tolet, viii. can. 8. Lectio tibi sit assidua, 
jugisque oratio. Dividantur tibi tempora et officia, ut postquam 
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As regards their zeal in preserving the innocence 
of their pupils, what diflference between the religious 
and the professors of our own days ! At present, 
education is entirely abandoned to masters of studies. 
Formerly, the masters never quitted their charge by 
day or by night Wliat can be more touching, and 
at the same -time more instructive, than the follow- 
ing directions of the councils of Tours and Toledo. 
" The religious and the clerks," say they, " to whom 
is confided the education of children, will be careful 
that the young persons of fifteen years and over lodge 
together, and sleep in one common room, without 
ever being left an mstant by their director or master. 
During Aie night, reading shall be continued, in 
order that the same precaution taken to preserve the 
purity of the body may serve also to enlighten the 
soul."* 

In the present day we can only approach the esta- 
blishments for education at the price of money: 
during the barbarous centuries of the middle ages 
knowledge cost nothing, — ^it was given; and these 
greedy monks, besides giving them their instruction, 
provided the children of the poor with books, and fed 

legeris ores ; postquam orayeris, legas. — S, Isid. HitpaU RegtU. 
c. 6—7. Ante omnia sane depntentur onus ant dao seniores, qui 
circumeant monasterinm horis quibus vacant fratres lectioni ; et 
videant ne forte inveniatur frater desidiosust qui racat otto, aut 
fabulis, et non est intentos lectioni. — 8. Bened, Reg» c. 48. 

* Ad hoc coDstituendam oportait, ut si qui puberes aat ado- 
lescentes existunt, omnes in uno conclavi atrii commorentur, ut 
labrioB etatis annos non in luxnria, sed in disciplinis ecclesiasticis 
agant, depntati probatissimo seniori, quern et magistrum disci- 
pUnsB et testem vitse habeant. — Cone, Tolet. xi. can. 43. Sed 
scbola labore oommuni constraatnr ; ubi omnes jaceant, aut ab- 
bate ant prcposito gubemante, ut dum dao« vei tres vicissim 
legant et excubent, alii oonsolentur ; ut non solum sit custodia 
oorporum, sed et snrgat pro lectione assidna profectus aiiimarum. 
— Omc. TVrofi. zi. c. 14. 
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them ; without which they could not have continued 
their studies.* 

On leaving the schools established in the presby- 
teries, in the monasteries, in the cathedrals, and even 
in the dwellings of the bishops, the youths went to 
the universities. In the great centres of light, with 
which religion had so magnificently endowed ancient 
Europe, tiie spirit of instruction was the same as 
around the domestic hearth and in the elementary 
schools ; men and books, all were Christian. Aris- 
totie alone had, permit us the expression, the right 
of free trade, and obtained the privilege of a great 
popularity. But this philosopher was not put into 
the hands of children, nor was he ever studied either 
for his ideas or for his style of oratory ; he was read 
solely for his dialectic method. The interests of re- 
ligion inspired our fathers; and this no thinking man 
can hesitate to admit. 

At the risk of giving scandal, we assert that the 
dialectic has many claims to our particular esteem. 
The first is, because of the evil the heretics have 
spoken against it, which is not a little. The second 
is, on account of the great benefit it has rendered to 
the human mind, and to truth. The human mind 
owes to it that firm step and power of deduction 
which prevents it losing itself in vagueness, and 
gives to our modem languages the most precious of 
all their qualities, precision : an immense advantage 
which ancient languages never possessed. It has 
furnished arms to truth, by which to repulse error, as 

* Mnlti nobilium simul et mediocrium de gente Anglomm, vel 
dmnae lectionis, vel oontinentioris vitae gratia, illo seoesserant. 
Et quidam moz se monasticw conversationi mancipiarnnt ; alii 
magis circameundo per ceUas magistrorum, lectioni operam dare 
gandebant. Quos omnes Scotti libentissime soscipientes, victum 
eis quotidiannm sine pretio, libros quoque ad I^endum, et magis- 
terium gratoitum prsebere curabant. — Beda, lib. iii. c 27. 
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well as to Tinmask and to entangle it in its own nets, 
by reducing its prolix aberrations into the concise 
and inexorable form of syllogism. 

The works, however, of Aristotle were not with- 
out danger ; they ^ve rise to several errors justly 
condemned by the Sishop of Paris, Stephen Tempier, 
in 1277 : " We have learned," says he, " that some 
students in philosophy, passing the bounds of their 
faculty, have dared to sustain manifest errors or 
rather chimerical extravagancies. They find these 
propositions in the books of pagans, and they ap- 
pear so demonstrative that they do not know how 
to reply to them. In endeavouring to palliate them, 
they fall into another difficulty ; for they say they 
are true according to philosophy, that is, according 
to Aristotle, but not according to the Catholic faith, 
as if two contradictory truths existed ! "* 

We will briefly recapitulate the foregoing. From 
this short statement results the fact we wish to 
establish : that during the period of the middle ages 
the classic works in use were exclusively Christian. 
From the beginning of the Church to the sixteenth 
centurjr, the opinion of the Fathers and the sages 
was, that the pagan literature did not suit either the 
spirit or the genius of the Christian religion, and 
thus it was necessary to study that which sprung 
from Christianity, which was its expression, and 
breathed its spirit. " True Latinity,'' says St. Prosper, 
" is, if I mistake not, that which, retaining the pro- 
priety of the terms of the ancient Latin, expresses 
the thing briefly and simply, and not that which 

* Pnesertim cum errores pnedictos gentilium scripturis inyeni- 
nnty quo8, proh dolor ! ad suam imperitiam assenmt. Sic cogentes 
ut eis nesciant respondere. . . . dicunt enim ea esse nota et vera 
secundum philosophum, sed non secundum fidem Catholicam, quasi 
sint duK veritates contrariae, et quasi contra veritatem sacree Scrip- 
tune sit Veritas in dictis gentilium.— £t6/toM. Pair, an. 1277. 
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plays upon the beauty of the form."* It is to the 
eternal dory of Gregory the Great, that he esta- 
blished % lis writing^ t4 Christian Latin, of which 
the Fathers had laid the foundation ; a language so 
lucid, rich, and simple, elegant, and full of unction, 
differing from the pagan Latin as much as night 
from day, or Christianity from paganism. The illus- 
trious Pontiff did not stop here ; uniting his efforts 
to those of St. Isidore of Seville, he neglected nothing 
in order that the children might learn Latin solely 
from Christian authors ; which was the c^se, as we 
have already seen. 

In defamt of the proofs that have been given 
above, we may arrive at the same fact from this 
simple observation : in spite of any effort on our part, 
we retain, in after-life, the style, the thoughts, the 
diction of the authors we have studied in our child- 
hood, as the vessel long retains the odour of the first 
liquor it has received : '' Quo semel est imlmta recens 
servabit odorem testa diu" 

Thus St Jerome and St. Augustine, though they 
both energetically condemned the pagan classics, dis- 
played in their style something of the pagan authors 
with which they had been familiarized in uieir youth, 
whilst, on the other hand, from St. Gregory to St. 
Bemardin of Sienna, from St. Antony of Florence to 
St. Laurence Justinisg:! (writers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, equally celebrated for their eloquence and the 
gravity of their works), no Christian author displays 
anything that bears any resemblance to the pagan 
writers. This is an evident proof that all learnt 
Latin in their childhood, not uom the profane, but 
the Christian authors. From this arises that taste, 

* Est ea, ni fallor, judicata Latinitas qtue breviter et aperte, 
obsenrata dumtaxat yerborum proprietate, res inteUigendas enun- 
tiat ; non que vemantis eloqoii yemutate loxuriaat. 
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that ardent love for the Holy Scriptures and the 
ancient Fathers, they preserved during their lives, 
aud which is found, not only amongst ecclesiastics, 
but also with lay persons, and even women. As to 
the pagan works, they only received a secondary 
attention, and were read by persons of a riper age, 
and that, not to form their style, but solely, accord- 
ing to the example of the early Christians, to cull 
whatever might serve to embellish Christian truth. 

Such was the arrangement of study from the com- 
mencement of the Church till the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

Thb result of this was, that philosophy, literature, 
and the sciences, animated with the same spirit as 
theology, walked with her in the way of Christian 
truth, each one following out its development accord- 
ing to its Mndy and by means exclusively Christian. 
Thus we find that all the books of this epoch, but 
more particularly those published by the Trecenti$tiy 
Boccaccio excepted, are upon Christian history, or 
Christian or national subjects : these latter are also 
Christian ; for the love of country and a desire for its 
glory, are Christian duties. 

The arts present the same spectacle. There does 
not exist a single sculpture or picture of this epoch, 
the subject of which is mythological, pagan, obscene, 
or even exclusively profane. The attentive traveller 
who visits Venice may prove, by the testimony of his 
own eyes, what we advance. This city may be con- 
sidered as the greatest museum of Christian art. On 
visiting its countless monuments of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, nothing will be 
found relating to mythology or ps^nism; nothing 
obscene, shameful, or profane. Nay, more; the 
bronzes, the marble sculptures, the magnificent pic- 
tures, that recall the great exploits of uie Venetians 
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against the Turks, are sufficient of themselves to 
prove that the heroic feats of arms represented were 
accomplished by Christians who belonged to a Chris- 
tian republic. 

Thus, the guides of this epoch, so unjustly calum- 
niated, knew, like the fathers of the Church, that 
the only way to insure Christian generations, was to 
cast them in a Christian mould. It is not that these 
men, whom they have not feared to call barbarians, 
were unable to make use of profane works in the in- 
struction of childhood, for they possessed them, and 
have preserved them to us ; they also read them, and 
have transcribed them thousands of times ; and since 
they read and transcribed them, doubtless they 
understood them. 

But more, they knew how to appreciate them. In 
order to preserve them, they made sacrifices before 
which we should shrink. Thus, in the eiffhth cen- 
tury, a poor monk, named Loup, abbot of Ferrieres, 
wrote to all parts of Europe to procure manuscripts, 
in order to copy them, and correct those he already 
possessed : " Let it be well understood,'* added he, 
" that it shall be at my cost." He conjured Eginhard 
to send him the manuscripts of the Orator of Cicero, 
and the Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius ; the bishop 
Heribod to send him the Commentaries of Coesar, 
Of Ansbald he asked the manuscript of tne Letters 
of Cicero ; of Mercuadus, abbot of Prom, the manu- 
script of SuetoniuSy that he might have it copied ; of 
Pope Benedict III., the Commentaries of St, Jerome, 
the Institutions of Quintilian, the Commentaries of 
Donatus on Terence, Sallust, and a number of others.* 

* Epist. Paris, 1538. Petimus etiam Tnlliam de Oratore, et 
duodecim libros iMtitutionum Oratorianim Quindliani, qui nno 
Dec ingenti Yolumine continentur ; qaonim utriusqae auctomm 
prates habemusy Temm plenitudinem per vos desideramas obtinere. 
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In the tenth centnry the celebrated Gerbert, at 
first an humble religious of Aurillac, afterward arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, and, in fine, pope, under the 
name of Sylvester II., was not less eager to preserve 
and to multiply the profane authors. Bishops and 
religious in France, Italy, Germany, and Belgium 
were put in requisition, and the generous Pontiff 
bought, at the price of their weight in gold, these 
works, which might have been given, as easily as the 
Christian authors, to the youths of those days, yet it 
was never done.***" In the following ages we see the 
some zeal perpetuated throughout Europe, in Lan- 
franc, archbishop of Canterbury; Bidier, abbot of 
Mount Cassino, afterwards Pope, under the title of 
Victor III. ; and in a crowd of others, a list of whose 
names would fill these pages.t 

Since society in the middle ages knew, studied, 
and appreciated the pagan authors, who dare main- 
tain that she could not have proposed them as models 
to her youth, as well as have adopted them for her- 
self ? What was wanting for this ? They possessed 
the works. Did they lack taste to admire ? What ! 
these geniuses of the first order, who, during the 

Pari intentione Donati Commentum in Terentium flagitamus ; quae 
auctomm opera si Testra liberalitas nobis largita fuerit, Deo an- 
nuente cam commemorato S. Hieronymi CocUce fideliter omnino 
restitnenda curabimus. . . . Catilinarium et Jagurthinum Sallustii, 
Ubrosque yeninarium, et si aliquos alios yel corruptos nos habere 
yel penitus Don habere, cognoscitis, nobis afferre dignemini, ut 
nostro beneficio et yitiosi corrigantiir, yel non habitl. . . . aq- 
quirantar.— Epist. 104 et 105. 

* Cni rei praeparandse bibliothecam assidne comparo, et sicnt 
Romse dudum ac in aliis Italiat partibns, in Germania quoqne ac 
Belgica scriptores auctoramqae ezemplaria multitndine nam- 
moram redemi. — Epist. 44, ad EcberL abb, Turon, Nosti quanto 
studio libromm exemplaria undique conquiram, nosti quot scrip- 
tores in urbibus ant in agris Italise passim habeantur. — Id. ad 
Reginald, Monach, epist. 130. 

t Battini, torn. i. c. 9, p. 88 and following. 
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period of the middle ages, and beyond, held so high 
and firmly the sceptre of knowledge and eloquence, 
could not, if they had willed, have imitated the pagan 
language, the poetry of the pagans, their sculpture, 
and their architecture, as well as those who have 
arrogated to themselves the privilege for the last 
three centuries ! What ! could not St. Augustine, nor 
St. Jerome, nor St. Chrysostom, nor St. Bernard, nor 
Albertthe Great, nor Dante, nor Petrarch, nor St. Bona- 
venture, nor St. Thomas, nor thousands of others, have 
given a pagan form to their writings, as well as the 
architects of our , immortal cathedrals could have 
copied the straight lines of Athens and of Rome ! If 
they have not done so, it is because they had too 
much good sense to commit such an error : they were 
too wise to resuscitate an exhausted form with the 
idea that attached to it ; they had too much dignity 
to become servile and unskilful copyists. It was not 
the leading men of the epoch only who knew the 
profane authors. As in the first ages of the Church, 
the study of them was permitted when it ceased to 
be dangerous ; this study was allowed, and was even 
popular to a certain point. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose that we cite one example. In the beau- 
tiful strains of the immortal author of the Dimne 
Comedy, the venerable Cacciaguida, Dante's great- 
grandfather, relates that the ladies of his time chatted 
over the Trojan war, the antiquities of Fiesole, and 
the great deeds of the Greeks and Eomans, as they 
turned their distaff or rocked their children.* 

* L'una vegg^hiaTa al studio ddla culla, 
£ consolando usava V idioma 
Che pria li padri e le madri trastnlla. 
L' altra traendo aUa rocca la chiomar 
Favoleggiaya con la sua famiglia 
De' Trojani, di Fiesole, e di Roma. 

Paradii, Cant. xv. 
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On examining the dates, it will be fonnd that this 
took place in tne eleventh century. Thus we see 
that tiie Itenaissance did not, as has been pretended, 
discover the Greeks and Komans. They were al- 
ready known and received by our good fore&thers 
with a generous hospitality, only that in the middle 
ages they had the good taste and good sense to put 
everything in* its place : Christianity in the first 
rank, paganism in the second ; Christianity as the 
base and body of the edifice, and paganism as an 
accessory ; Christianity as the mould, paganism the 
chasing ; Christianity as the essential, paganism as 
the secondary form, which might be dispensed with 
without in any way injuring either the stability or 
the beauty of social order, or the progress of the 
human mind. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THIRD EPOCH. 

The st«te of things as we have depicted them 
above, and which was so perfectly in harmony with 
reason and faith, unfortunately did not meet the 
approbation of those men who, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, brought back paganism into Europe, and inau- 
guraited the third epoch of our public education. We 
will give in a few words the history of this unparal- 
leled revolution, the disastrous consequepces of which 
we still feel. 

Constantinople had fallen under the attacks of 
Mahomet II. in 1453. The melancholy ruins of a 
nation scattered to the winds for having betrayed the 
faith of its fethers, the fugitive Greeks, arrived in the 
West. They brought with them in their flight the 
works of the pagan philosophers, of the poets, the 
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orators, and the artists, of whom they were the fana- 
tic admirers. Keceived by the Medicis, they returned 
their welcome by explaining the works of their ancient 
compatriots, and by exalting the glory of all that the 
pagan genius inspired : according to them, Europe had 
hitherto known nothing of literature, of eloquence, of 
philosophy, of poetry, or of the fine arts. 

" Barbarians, instruct yourselves ; no longer seek 
your models or your inspirations from the pretended 
great men, from your annals, from your reUgion. 
Pagan Rome, but more particularly pagan Greece, 
alone can offer masterpieces worthy your contempla- 
tion. There was the monopoly of genius, of know- 
ledge, and of eloquence ; there were the men you 
ou^t to admire, but whom you can never equal: 
your glory will be to approach them ; do not flatter 
yourselves you can do more : they have placed the 
Herculean columns for the human intellect.'' Such 
were the exhortations of the new masters. 

Undermined by the spirit of revolt, the sad fruit 
of the great schism in the West, Europe lent a willing 
ear to these new ideas, and saw in them a source of 
censure and of reproach to Catholicism. With all the 
heat of anger long repressed, she seized the oppor- 
tunity to break the literary influence of the Church, 
awaiting the time when she might also set at naught 
her rdigious authority. A powerful echo replied to 
the seducing voice of the new doctors. Nothing was 
seen but the pagans of Eome and Athens ; their works 
were devoured ; they were exalted to the skies ; the 
a^es of Augustus and of Pericles were alone the ages 
of enlightenment, all others were hidden under laige 
zones of black ink by the Charles Dupin of the day. 
Nothing was beautiful or even supportable in lan- 
guage, or poetry, or eloquence, or painting, or sculp- 
ture, or in architecture, that did not bear the stamp 
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of paganism. They blushed, not to have known it 
sooner ; they determined to make amends by hence- 
forth remodelling all after the image of antiquity. 
As much to spare the child unnecessaiy labour, as to 
insure success in this happy Benaismnce, a pagan 
mould was hastily formed, and into it were poured 
the young generations. Away with Christian classics, 
the Acts of the Martyrs, the Scriptures, and the 
Fathers of the Church, who had formed their ances- 
tors I The history of the Olympic gods, the fables of 
Phaedrus and of -^sop, Quintus-Curtius, Ovid, Virgil, 
Horace, Homer, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Aristophanes, these were henceforth to be the models 
of the young Christians, the sons of chevaliers and 
martyrs. " It will be a source of wonder to future 
ages,'' says a grave Protestant of our own times, ** to 
learn that a society calling itself Christian, should 
have devoted seven of the most precious years of its 
children to the exclusive stuc^y of pagans."* It is 
however true, that at the epoch of which we write 
there was a complete rupture of the traditional chain 
of teaching, a terrible deviation in the march of the 
human mind ; in a word, a radical change in the 
education of youth. 

There is another book still more classic, and if 
possible still more popular than print or manuscript : 
we speak of art in general. Exclusively dedicated to 
religion, it explained to the eyes of the learned and 
the ignorant the acts of the martyrs, the facts of 
Scripture, and the history of the saints : the varied 
and intelligible pages of this new book were to be 
found everywhere, from the church even to the hearth 
of the most humble cottage. Such was the second 
classic book, the second Christian mould of the young 
generations. 

* De Gasparm, Dei Irutit, Gin, du Protest, 
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What had been done with respect to literatnre was 
soon extended to the arts. To the Christian type 
succeeded a type perfectly pagan ; and childhood was 
made to approach it Away with all the artistic 
glories of the ages of faith, all the magnificent monu- 
ments of architecture, of painting, of works in silver 
and gold with which Europe abounded I The muti- 
lated temples of Greece and Italy, the statues, the 
vases, the columns, the triumphal arches, the half- 
ruined edifices of paganism, the frescoes of its palaces, 
the nudities of its villas and baths ; these were for 
the painter, the sculptor, the architect, and the gold- 
smith, the truly classic books, the types to be called 
really beautiful. Here, as in literature, enthusiasm 
was pushed to a point of delirium ; it became an 
epidemic that reached the whole of Europe. Doubt- 
less, with the view of directing it. Home herself, in 
the person of the Popes of the house of Medicis, put 
itself at the head of the movement : the Renaissance 
enjoyed great favour in the capital of the Christian 
world. Without speaking of the ea^r cultivation of 
pagan literature, or of the princely honours lavished 
on the artist of the new school, all that led back to 
ancient paganism excited attention : the discovery of 
a vase or a statue was an event. 

We have seen how the mould in which Europe 
had been formed for fifteen centuries, and from which 
it had come forth so heroic, so strong, so great in 
every way. and in a word so Christian, was broken. 
We will now return to our first assertion, and ask if 
we are still too positive ? Has the change of the 
mould been less complete than we asserted ? 

During the two firat epochs, the classics — that is, 
the literature and the Mi» — held up as models to 
childhood, were exclusively Christian. During the 
third epoch they have become exclusively pagan. 
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During the first two epochs the classics are the 
Acts of the Martyrs, Holy Scripture, and the Fathers 
of the Church ; the pagan authors were only studied 
as an accessory, and at the age of adolescence. 

During the third epoch, the classic works are the 
histories of the pagan gods, the fables of paganism, 
the books of the great men of paganism, — ^these have 
been from the first, and are still, studied principally, 
and even exclusively. 

. During the two first epochs, children remained 
long in the bosom of the femily, where they were 
nourished with the pure milk of Christian truth ; 
they only entered the schools to receive more sub- 
stantial but not more Christian food. During the 
third epoch, the children quitted at an early age the 
domestic hearth, where they had already received 
nourishment that was half-pagan ; thence they en- 
tered the public schools to receive nutriment wholly 
pa^n. 

During the two first epochs, the pagan authors were 
studied with a religious view only, and not as models 
of thought, of feeling, and of speaking. During the 
third epoch, the pagan authors are studied without 
any regard to reli^on, but merely as models of per- 
fection in the art of thinking, of feeling, and of speak- 
ing; — could the change of system, the change of 
form, of the mould be more complete ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SECOND OBJECTION ANSWERED. — TESTIMONY OP MEN. 

It may be said that what we have stated above is 
not convincing, and that, admitting a complete change, 
too much importance has been given to a simple form. 

p 
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The Renaissance^ after all, is but a new form given 
to the old idea. 

We will not stop to dispute as to whether the 
Benaissance be but a simple form, or something 
beyond. We will start from this fact, which will not 
be contested, — that the Benaissance is the introduc- 
tion of paganism into education. Now we contest 
that this is not merely a simple form ; that it affects 
the principle, and that we in no way exaggerate the 
influence we attribute to it. In support of this asser- 
tion, we have the evidence of men and of fact. 

In accusing us of exa^erating the influence of 
paganism in education, the accusation falls upon men 
whose authority is indisputable, — ^men whose probity 
places them above all suspicion, whose superiority 
commands respect, as well from their enemies as from 
their friends, — whose position was to enable them, 
better than all others, to bear testimony to &cts long 
observed by them, — facts which they have touched 
with their hands, seen with their eyes, and to which 
many of them were victims. We have named the 
Fathers of the Church, the Fathers of Christian 
Europe, the most enlightened guides of nations, the 
princes of genius and of virtue. 

Did they see nothing in pagan classics but a new 
form given to the same idea, a mode of education 
free from danger ? Origen, speaking of these writers, 
but more particularly of the profane poets, did not 
fear to say that their works were so many cups, the 
edges of which were gilt, whilst they contained a 
deadly poison.* Happy for him if, always on his 
guard against works, the dangers of which he so elo- 
quently pointed out, he had Known how to avoid the 

* Unusquisqae poetamm, qui putantor apad eos (Ethnioos) 
disertissimi, adicem aureum temperayit; et in calicem aaream 
Yeaeoum injecit. — Homil. 2 in Hier, 
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poison of the pagan philosophers as well as he did 
those of the poets ! But no, the ereat Origen, de- 
ceived by the philosophy of Plato, aUowed himself to 
be led into a crowd of errors which scandalized the 
Church, and still leave some doubt as to his eternal 
salvation. 

Would this companion in arms in the stru^le for 
new-bom Christianity, the immortal Tertullian, have 
looked upon the study of paganism by children as free 
from danger ? — ^he who called the pagan philosophers 
the patriarchs of heretics, the corrupters of the doc- 
trines of the Church?* St. Irensaus, the learned 
apologist of religion, which he signed with his blood, 
is still stronger. The title by which he condemned 
pagan philosophy in the person of its most renowned 
advocate, Plato, that of theframer of all heresies, is 
well known.t 

We have another witness not less irrefutable, — 
Lactantius, who long studied the helles httres, and 
who better than any one knew the secret influence of 
classic books, affirms, as a thing well known in his 
time, that the faith was nowhere so weak as with 
those persons much given to pagan literature. { 

In confirmation of the opinion of Lactantius, 
St. Ambrose energetically opposed those who, to give 
themselves to the study of pagan authors, neglected 
the Holy Scriptures. " It is no slight danger,^' said 
he, " to leave the word of God for that of the world.'' § 
If the danger was such for persons of mature age, 
what would it have been in the eyes of this great 

* FhiloBophi patriarchse hsereticorum, ecclesise puritatem per- 
vena macnlayere doctrina. — Apud 8. Hier, ad Ctmphont, 

t Doleo Flatonem fuisse omninm hsereseon condimentariam.— 
2>e HtBret, 

X Homines litterati minus credunt. 

§ Non est mediocre periculum, cam habeas tantaeloquia Dei, 
iUispnetermissiSyloqui qoie secnli sunt.— Serm. zzii. in Fs. czviii. 

F 2 
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doctor to children whose tender and' defenceless sonls 
receive impressions with a facility equal to the 
tenacity with which they preserve them ? 

We will cite St. John Chrysostom, who thus ex- 
presses himself:— "I would not have you give to 
children the fahles of mythology for their first lessons. 
.... Commence by imprinting in their souls the 
principles of true wisdom : you will never gain so 
much by teaching them profane things which lead to 
fortune, as by instructing them in those things which 
lead them to despise them.''^ Some families deviated 
from these rules, which, happily, however, were ob- 
served by the greater number, and the holy doctor 
cautioned them in the following terms : — " The first 
age you say is that of ignorance ; yes, and do you not 
know that what makes this ignorance more profound 
and more dangerous is the custom you have of giving 
it those histories of antique heroes which teach the 
child to admire them, though they gave themselves 

up to their passions We shall gather the 

fruits of such an education, which peoples the world 
with passionate men, without restraint, without morals, 
accustomed as they are to mix in the mud of vice."t 

* Homil. xxzi. ia Epist, ad Ephes. 

t Vis filium esse obedientem ? Ab initio eum educa in disci- 
pUna et admonitione Domini : ne existimes esse supervacaneum, 
quod ipse divinas litteras audiat : nam illic boc primum audient : 
Honora patrem et matrem, Itaque propter te hoc fiu. . . malta 
enim in ilia setate ignorantia ; ignorantiae autem fit accessio etiam 
ex scriptit extemorum; quando per ea didicerint eos qui sunt 
heroes haberi in admiratione, cum sint servi animi, perturbationum, 
et vitiornm, et mortem timeant. . . . Quomodo enim non' est ab- 
surdum ad artes quidem mittere et ad luctum litterartum, et pro 
eo omnia facere : in disciplina autem et Dei admonitione pueros 
. non educare ? Proptprea nos primi fructns percipimus, aadaoes, 
intemperantes, immorigeros, sordidos, et illiberales alentes filios. 
Ne hoc ergo faciamus. . . . Educemus eos in discipUna et admoni- 
tione Domini : demus eis exemplum, ab ineunte aitate curantes eoi 
incumbere lectioni Scripturarwn, — In Epitt, ad Eph, homil. zzi.. 
ii. 1 et 2, 0pp. torn. zi. p. 183. 
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St. Basil, a^n, is still more formal than St. 
Chrysostom. He wished that the young people should 
take the Christian principles for their point of depar- 
ture, in order that they might judge wisely of the 
words, the acts, and the maxims of the pagans, which 
evidently suppose a great knowledge of religion already 
acquired. He adds, that the reading of profane au- 
thors is sovereignly dangerous, because they preach 
sensualism and teach us to admire men who are vir- 
tuous in words only.***" 

But the testimony of St. Jerome is more explicit 
and more grave than all the rest. With St. Augus- 
tine, he is perhaps the Father of the Church who 
stuped the most, who best knew, and most justly 
judged, the pagan works, as well as the disastrous in- 
fluence they are capable of exercising. Writing to 
Pope Damasus, who was himself highly versed in 
Latin literature, he cited the text of St. Paul, ^^ Dwell 
not in the temple of idols" to which he added, " Do 
you not hear the great St. Paul, who says in other 
words, * Do not read either the pagan philosophers, 
or the orators, or the poets ; do not repose in the study 
of their works.' Let us not be too confident that we 
shall not believe the things we read. It is a crime 
to drink at the same time of the chalice of Jesus 
Christ and that of the demons."t In other words, 
paganism and Christianity are incompatible : the 
one is sensual, the other spiritual ; the one preaches 
all that the other condemns : there can be nothing in 
common between Jesus Christ and BeliaL} 

" I myself," says he, elsewhere, " made the dan- 
gerous experiment, and these are the bitter firuits I 

* De legendii Geniilium lAbris, torn. i. p. 245, n. 2 et 3. 
t EpUt. ad Jkmuu, De duobua Filiia, 

X Id, ad Euitoch, De cttstodiend. Virginit, 0pp. torn. It. epist. 
zviii. p..42. 
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have gathered from it. For several years I quitted 
the paternal roof ; I deprived myself of the society of 
my parents, of my sister, and of my friends, and what 
is more difficult still, I renounced the use of delicate 
meats ; and all this with the view of gaining heaven. 
Having the intention of going to Jerusalem to com- 
bat the cause of our Lord, I could not separate myself 
from the library I had formed with great difficulty at 
Rome. Thus, unfortunate that I am, I deprived 
myself of all, I fasted to read Cicero. After frequent 
night watchings, after abundant tears shed for my 
past faults, I took Plautus in hand. If at times, 
recovering my senses, I endeavoured to read the pro- 
phets, their uncultivated style horrified me, and, 
oecause my weary eyes did not see the light, I 
believed it was the fault of the sun rather l£an of 
them. 

" Whilst I was thus the toy of the old serpent, I 
was suddenly ravished in mind and drag^d before 
the tribunal of the Sovereign Judge. Such was the 
briehtness of the light that>one from his person, as 
weU as from the angels which surrounded him, ih&t 
I remained prostrate upon the ground, without daring 
to raise my ^es. Interrogated as to my position, I 
replied that 1 was Br Christian. ' Thou uest,' replied 
the judge; ' thou art Ciceronian and not Christian; 
for, where thy treasure is, there also is thy heart.^ 
At these words I was silent, and the Judge ordered 
me to be beaten ; and the blows that I received were 
less cruel than the feelings of remorse with which my 
conscience wa£i torn. I called to mind these words of 
the prophet : ' Who can praise thee in hell f How- 
ever, I Degan to weep, and said, with sobs, 'Lord, have 
pity on me.' At length those who surrounded the 
throne threw themselves at the feet of the Judge, and 
asked forgiveness for my youth, and delay to do 
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penance for my fault, saying that I would submit to 
the last punishment if I ever returned to the pagan 
authors. In this extremity, I myself made great 
promises ; I swore, in invoking the name of God, 
that if I persisted in keeping my pagan books, I 
would submit to be considered as an apostate. 

" This oath was scarcely pronounced when I was 
released and came to myself. To the great astonish- 
ment of those who surrounded me, when I opened 
my eyes they were drowned in tears, which alone was 
sufficient to convince them of the pain I had suffered. 
This was not a sleep, a mere dream, such as we 
sometimes experience. I call to witsiess that tribunal 
before which I was extended ; I call to witness the 
dreadful sentence that froze me with terror. I never 
after exposed myself to a similar question, ^ne that 
led to my shomders being bruised with blows, the 
pain of which I long felt ; after this I studied the 
Holy Scriptures with as much zeal as I had formerly 
exercised in studying profane works."* The holy 
doctor was faithful to his oath. Not only did he 
never after read any pagan author, but he even feared 
to quote the passages that naturally came into his 
memory. To those who said to him, as is often re- 
peated at the present time^ that without the pagan 
authors it would be impossible to speak or to write 
correctly, he replied, " What you admire I abominate, 



* Nee Tero Bopor iUe Inerat, ant yana somnia, qnibas saepe 
delndimur. Testis est tribunal illud, ante quod jacui ; testis judi- 
dum triste, quod timui: ita mihi nnnquam ooutingat in talem 
incidere qusestionem, liventes habuisse scapulas, plagas sensisse 
post somnam, et tanto dehinc studio divina legisse, qnanto non 
ante mortalia legeram. — Ad Eustoch, De ctutod, Virffinit, epist. 
zriii. 0pp. torn. It. p. 43. Si quando cogimnr litterarum seetm- 
larium recordari, et aliqua ex his dicere ; non nostrse sit voluntatis, 
■ed, ut ita dicam, gravissimae neoessitatif.— Pro/e^om. in Daniel t 
et ad Pammaeh, 
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because I have tasted the folly of Jesus Christ; and 
the My of Jesus Christ, know weU, is wiser than aU 
human wisdom."* 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONTINITATIGN. 

Let us now hear St. Augustine. No doctor of the 
Church has combated more strongly or more perse- 
veringly the deplorable use of the pagan classics than 
this admirable doctor, whose hesixt, as good as his 

fenius was great, would at any cost preserve child- 
ood from a danpr in which he himself had been 
lost. He begins by explaining the motives that in- 
duced his parents to permit him to study the pagan 
authors ; they are exactly the same as those put for- 
ward at the present time. " They told me," he 
writes, '^ that in them was to be found fine language ; 
that from them was drawn that eloquence so necessary 
to persuade, and successfully to expose new ideas." t 
He then shows by an example, not only the frivolity, 
but also the danger of a similar motive. " What I" 
says he, " should we not have known these words, 
^'emium, imbrem aureumyncum, if Terence had not 
spoken of a young debauchee proposing Jupiter himself 
as a model of infamy ? No ; it is not in learning this 
turpitude we learn these words, but by these words 
we learn to commit with more assurance this tur- 
pitude." t 

Then, full of sorrow and indignation, he exclaimed: 
" Woe to the torrent of custom ! Who will check 
thy ravages ? When wilt thou be dried up ? How 
long wilt thou toss these sons of Eve in this im- 

* Prolegom, in Darnel. f Cor^, lib. y. J Id. id. ^ 
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mense, this formidable sea, which the best-equipped 
can scarcely traverse ? . Is it not this beautiful 
science of fiction that shows us a thundering and 
adulterous Jupiter ? It is a fiction ! cry all the mas- 
ters. Fiction as much as you will ; but this fiction 
make crimes to cease to be crimes, and teaches man 
that in committing such infamies they rather imitate 
immortal gods than wicked men. And yet, infer- 
nal flood ! it is the hope of reward that leads the 
children of men to embark on thy waves to learn 
these things. I do not accuse words, which are as 
precious and innocent vases, but the wine of error 
and of vice that drunken masters there present to us; 
and if we do not drink, they chastise us, without our 

being permitted to call upon a sober judge 

And because I learnt these things with pleasure, they 
called me a child of great hope.'** 

Virgil himself, the most chaste of all the Latin 

i)oets, made deep wounds in his soul. " I have 
earned in study/ says he, "many useful words, which 
I might have acquired by reading things less vain ; 
but more, I have learnt the adventures of, I do not 
know what -Slneas, and I forgot my own errors. I 
learned to weep for Dido, who killed herself for having 
loved too much ; but for myself, who found death in 
readingthese culpable follies, I had not a tear to 
shed. What deplorable stupidity ! If they attempted 
to deprive me of this reading, I wept that I had no- 
thing to weep for ; and to such madness is given the 
name of the beUea lettresf'f 

And you, masters, professors, regents, who still 
make the study of what you call fine Latin the first 
consideration, who do not fear to propose Horace, 

* Cofi/*. lib. V. 

t Talis dementia honestiores et aberiores littene putantnr.— 
Id. id. c. 13. 
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Gatullos, and Terence, authors still more dangerous 
than VirgU, as models to your pupils ; who treat as 
barbarous all that does not bear tne stamp of their 
language, listen to what St. Augustine says of your 
conduct : '^ They obliged me to consider it a matter 
of the first importance, and induced me by rewards 
and punishments to learn those words of Juno, 
wherein she expresses herself so full of pain and 
anger at not bein^ able to prevent ^neas from ap- 
proaching the Itdian shore. They obliged us to 
write in prose what the poet had said in verse, and 
the one most applauded wafl he who depicted best 
the rage and anguish of this imaginary goddess. 
Behold, Lord my God, what importance men attach 
to syllables and letters, whilst they foiget thy pre- 
cepts i They are more ready to blame an error in 
pronunciation than an infringement of thy law. Is 
it astonishing that these things should have estranged 
me from thee ; my Grod ! Since they never ceased 
to propose for my imitation men whom they did not 
fail to ridicule, if, in relating their actions, irrepre- 
hensible as they might be, they were unfortunate 
enough to commit a barbarism or a solecism, whilst 
they covered with praise those who related their in- 
famies in correct and elegant language.'' "^ 

What were the fruits of tins pa^n education 
which so perfectly resembles ours ? What might be 
expected, and what it will always be ; the predomi- 
nance of sensualism, and the weakening of spirituality ; 
in other words, a precocious immoraUty, and a dis- 
taste for heavenly things. '^ When I was farther 

* Qnid autem mimm qaod in vanitates ita fereber, et a te, Deus 
mens, ibam foras, qnando milu proponebantar homines, qoi aliqna 
facta sua non mala, si cum barbarismo aat soloecismo ennntiarent, 
reprehensi confundebantur ; si autem libidines suas integris et 
rite consequentibus verbis copiose ornateque narrarent, gloriosi 
laudabantur. — Co«|/*. lib. ▼. c. 18. 
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advanced in age/' says he of himself, " I proposed 
reading the Scriptures, that I might know what they 
were. But I was not able to penetrate the sense ; my 
pride refased to submit to their lessons. The style, 
the ideas, all appeared unworthy to be compared to 
the majesty of Cicero. The pride of my mind could 
not bear such language ; my eye did not penetrate 
their depth. The wisdom they contained was child- 
ish, and I refused to become a child, and, intoxicated 
with self, I imagined I was something great/'* 

Let us not foiget that the history of St. Augustine 
is more or less the history of all young people. Need 
we therefore be astonished to hear this great man 
raise his powerful voice to warn future ages : — " To 
instruct ckdreu from pagan books is not only to 
teach them useless things, it is to take them from 
God, and sacrifice them to the demon. What are all 
these things but wind and smoke ? Are there no 
other means by which to cultivate the mind, to give 
the tongue eloquence? Thy praises. Lord, so elo- 
quently sung in the Scriptures, would have elevated, 
would have fixed, my feeble heart, and prevented its 
becoming a prey to unclean birds. Ah ! there is 
more th^ one ^ of sacrificing man to demons. . . . 
Is it thus then that the child should be trained up ? 
Are those the models that should be presented to 
him? In acting thus you ofier neither birds, nor 
animals, nor human blood even, you ofier what is 
much more abominable, you immolate the young on 
the altar of Satan.'' f 

Afterwards, all at once, seeing the sad condition 
of childhood thus cruelly ravished from God, he weeps, 
and exclaims : " Thouseest this, Lord, and art silent. 
thou, who art full of longanimity, of mercy, and of 

* Id. lib. Ui. c. Sr, f Id. et EpisL ad Nectarium, 
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truth ! But wilt thou always be silent ? Wilt thou 
not draw out of the abyss souls that are made for 
thee, and thirst after thy love?''* 

Let us add, that one of the most bitter causes of 
r^ret of this great saint, arose from his having 
taught rhetoric according to the pagan method, and 
ha^ng thus corrupted in matenaHzing his pupils. 

To avoid repetition, we will not return to the 
authors of the middle ages. We have seen that, 
during this epoch, the solemn proscription of the 
pagan classics was a general law, and this law was 
faithfully observed. We will only cite the letter of 
Gregory the Great to Didier, bisnop of Vienne, in 
Dauphin^. This immortal pontiff had forbidden all 
the bishops to teach pagan literature to young people, 
yet Didier neglected this prohibition, which was con- 
sidered very important, and when Gregory learnt this, 
he wrote to him in the following terms :— 

*^ It has reached us, and we cannot call it to ndnd 
without blushing, that your fraternity teaches the 
pagan authors m some cases. Such a thing has 
caused us much pain, and has excited in our heart 
such a deep disgust that the pleasure we experienced 
in receiving news from vou is changed into lamenta- 
tion and sorrow ; for tne praises of Jupiter should 
never be in the same mouth with those of Jesus 
Christ. Consider the crime, the monstrosity, to find 
in bishops what is not becoming even to a lay person. 
Notwithstanding that our very dear son Candidus 
has come to us since this news has been announced, 
and having carefrdly interrogated him, he has denied 
the fact, and even sought to excuse you, we still con- 
tinue to be unquiet We are the more anxious to 
know of a certainty whether these things be true, 

* Cwrf, lib. iii. c. 5. 
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seeing that they are the B>ore horrible being found in 
a priest. If then it be preyed to us that they are 
false, and that you do not lose your time about mere 
trifles, such as the profane literature, we will render 
thanks to God who has not permitted your heart to 
be tarnished by the blasphemous praises of men un- 
worthy of the name/'* 

In this letter, which is so strongly expressed, is it 
the teaching of the pagan authors to adults, as per- 
mitted by the Fathers of the Church, that is con- 
demned? By no means, for St. Gregory himself 
approves of it elsewhere, and, as we have seen, it 
was practised in the schools of the middle ages.t 
What is here condemned is the teaching of pagan 
literature by a bishop, and that to children. '^ It is 
inexcusable,'' adds the Pontiff, " even in lay persons 
sincerely religious, who understand both the holiness 
of the Christian, and the disastrous influence of 
pa^n studies on inexperienced souls." 

To this long traditional chain we will add a last 
and a brilliant link. Towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century, at the moment when resuscitated 
paganism invaded Europe, one of those great men, 
such as the illustrious Society of Jesus has never 
been wanting in, the Rev. Father Possevin, trem- 
bling for the future, pronounced these eariiest words : 
'' An ancient has said, ' Education is not a small 
thing, it is everything ; it is man, it is society, it is 
religion.'" He said this in a work in which he 
revealed to nations the secret of their greatness and 

* Unde si post hsec evidenter ea quae ad nos perlata sunt falsa 
esse claruerinty nee vos nngis et ssecularibus litteris studere con- 
stiteritf Deo nostro gratias agimns, qui cor vestrum maculari blais- 
pbemis nefandorum loudibus non permisit. — Epist, lib. zi. epist. 54, 
Opp. torn. iii. p. 1171, edit, noviss. 

t CommenL in 1 JReff, c. iii. n. 30. 
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of their rain.'^ And, in &ct, we find that the Jews, 
though they lived in Rome, though, by their disper- 
sion, they were the living accomplishment of the 
prophecies of our Lord against Jerusalem and the 
synagogue ; though they had daily before their eyes 
tne triumphal arches of Titus and Vespasian, eternal 
monuments of their ruin ; and though they were con- 
vinced by all kinds of proofs of the abolition of their 
law, did not become converted. And why ? Because 
the venom of error was mixed with the milk of child- 
hood. We see the same thing with the Turks, the 
Tartars, the Greek heretics and schismatics, who all 
remain obstinate in their belief or superstition. And 
why ? Because education has, as it were, riveted in 
their heads the false opinions of their fathers. 

'^ What is it in the present day that precipitates 
nian into the gulf of sensualism, of injustice, of 
blasphemy, of impiety, of atheism ? It is, doubtless, 
because from infancy all is taught except religion ; 
it is because in the colleges, which are the nurseries 
of the state, they are made to study everything ex- 
cept the Christian authors. If they speak of rehgion 
it is mingled with paganism, that enemy of the soul. 
Of what use, we will ask, would it be to pour into a 
vast bin a glass of pure, delicious, well-refined wine, 
and at the same time a torrent of vinegar and spoiled' 
wine ? In other terms, what signifies a Uttle cate- 
chism administered weekly with daily doses of pagan 
impurity and impiety? This, however, is what is 
done in our age from one end of Europe to the other. 

" Will vou save your republic ? Apply the axe to 
the root ; baniBh from your schools the pagan authors, 
who, under the false pretext of teaching your chil- 
dren good Latin, teach them the language of hell. 

* Non param sed totam est, qua quisque disciplina imbnator a 
puero. — Arist. Poliiie. 
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Scarcely do they leave the ranks of childhood than 
they commence their studies of law or medicine, or 
they enter the commercial world, and soon for- 
get the little Latin they have acquired, but they 
do not forget the impurities they have learned by 
heart from the pagan authors. These things remain 
engraven on their memory, that during their whole 
lives they prefer to hear, to read, or to say, vain and 
dishonest things, rather than such as are useful and 
good : they reject the salutary teaching of the word 
of God, the sermons and religious exhortations that 
are addressed to them later/'* 

The eloquent writer then asks what must be sub- 
stituted for the pagan authors, and he answers, that 
we must return to the ancient use of the Christian 
authors, that were used in the schools and colleges 
of the middle a^s, a custom that was commanded 
by God himself, by the Fathers, by the councils, and 
by a thousand other reasons :t these consisted in 
the Acts of the Martyrs, the Lives of the Saints, the 
Scriptures, and the Fathers. After this, under the 
direction of enlightened and Christian masters, they 
might, not only without danger, but with profit, 
study the profane authors, and judge correctly of 
their doctrines by comparing them with the Chris- 
tian authors with which they had been nourished. 

To render this salutary counsel practical, and to 
oppose a barrier of some kind to the torrent of evil, 
a member of the same order as Father Fossevin, the 
venerable Canisius, printed the letters of St. Jerome 
for the use of his classes. We must say this collec- 



* Eoffiofuunento del Modo di eontervare lo Stato e la Liberia 
ai Luccheai, 

t II modo che con la pratica di molte aniversitk e proYincie Dio 
a mostrato per se stesso, pe' padii antichi, pe' concUj e per mille 
altri argomenti. — Id. 
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tion, which was adopted in a great many gymna- 
siums and colleges m Germany and the rest of 
Europe, retarded the invasive movement of paganism. 
We may say farther, that the Church herself 
raised her powerful voice against the use of pagan 
authors by children.*^ To this mass of witnesses it 
will be easy to add many others, l^hose we have 
already cited enable us to ask, Is there in history 
any fact better established than that paganism has 
been formally forbidden in education ? Whether there 
is neither presumption nor imprudence in neglecting 
the solemn wamino:s of wisdom, of genius, of expe- 
rience, and of viitoe ? If, in the ey^ of the Fathers 
of the Church and of the Pontiffs, classic paganism 
was but a simple form that had no unfavourable 
influence on youth, and, through the medium youth, 
on literature, on the arts, on^ philosophy, on the 
sciences, on religion, on the family, on society, and, 
in a word, on the general march of human things ? 



CHAPTER X. 

TESTIMONY OF FACT. — ^INFLUENCE OF PAGAN CLASSICS 

ON LITERATURE. 

From the evidence of men let us pass to that of 
facts, which, if possible, are still more decidedly in 
favour of our proposition. Paganism in education is 
destructive to literature, to the arts, to philosophy^ to 
religion, to the family, and to society. The firat pro- 
position, namely, that it is destructive of literature, 

* Antiqui yero libri ab Ethnicis conscript!, propter Bermonis 
elegaDtiam et proprietatem permittuntur : Nulla iamen ratione 
pueris pralegendi erunt, — Reg. Indie, jussu Cone. Trid. edit, 
reg. yii. 
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will be treated as a paradox ; for it has become the 
custom to repeat that the study of pagan models led 
to the resuscitation of literature in Europe. We will 
examine the histoiy of the Renaissance, a sketch of 
which has already been given. 

From the fall of man, two opposing powers have 
disputed the empire of humanity, as also of the heart 
of each individual ; — sensuality and spirituality ; or, 
to speak according to the energetic language of 
Scripture, the flesh and the spirit, the old and the 
new man. For three thousand years the world was 
under the domination of the flesh ; it had a language, 
a literature, and a poetry, the faithful expression 
of the principle into which it was transformed, for 
which alone it lived, which it pursued everywhere, 
which it loved in everything, and adored passionately 
under all forms. Becoming flesh, the world spoke 
the langaage of the flesh and of its three great lusts, 
— pride, cupidity, and voluptuousness. Completely 
sensual, its literature and its poetry, following the 
inspiration of the flesh and its three powers, assumed 
a form, hard, haughty, cold, hypocritical, but more 
frequently elegant and voluptuous, either to cover 
the hidden shame, or to give new attractions to the 
idol, at the feet of which all hearts secretly desired 
to see themselves enchained. 

However, the day came when the domination of 
the flesh was destroyed, and man, delivered from 
this tyranny, lived happily under the empire of 
the spirit. Christianity brought about this olessed 
change, or, to speak more correctly, was itself this 
great revolution. Ruler of the world for a thousand 
years, it had a language, a literature, and a poetry, 
which were the faithfdl expression of its sentiments. 
Now the Christian type oi thought is the antipode 
to the pagan type. One is essentially spiritual, the 

a 
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other sensuaL The Christian thought heing divine, 
is the richest, the most simple, the most sublime, 
the most elevated, the most profound, the most 
chaste, and, in a word, the most beantifol in every 
point of view. The Christian literature particijpates 
abundantly of all the BoUd and brilliant quahties. 
Like the thought which produces it, it is, in turn, 
rich, spiritual, simple, sublime, true, sweet, chaste, 
serious, and modest in ornament ; it was the constant 
preacher of spirituality, as paganism had been of 
sensuality. One trait particularly characterizes it : 
whilst the pagan literature is the slave of form, and 
decks itself in rich abundance to disguise its poverty, 
in the Christian literature the form is hidden as 
much as possible, in order that the matter may shine 
forth in all its majesty. 

The world, then, has known two kinds of litera- 
ture, the expressions of two types of thought. It is 
impossible to deny this fact. [During the lon^ period 
of fifteen hundred years, between the preadiing of 
the Gospel and the rupture, Europe had acquired a 
manner of thinking in conformity with the causes 
that had acted on her. '^ If, in the progressive de- 
velopment of thought," writes a man free from sus- 
picion, '^ she had biBen left to herself, free from all 
foreign influence, to modify her action, we should 
have seen a literature truly national, like that of the 
ancients, wherein would have been found all the traits 
of her civilization."'^ Instead of saying we should 
have seeUy the author ought to have said, we have 
seen ; for the fathers of the Church had clad Chris- 
tianity, in its various manifestations, in its true form. 
Successor to so many men of genius, St. Gregory 
the Great had fixed it. Modelled in his school, St. 

* Esfai 9ur la Litter, Bom, p. 35. 
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Anselm, the Venerable Bede, Lanfranc of Canterbury, 
St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisium, St. Thomas, 
St Bonaventnra, St. Antony of Fadoa, St. Bemar- 
din of Sienna, St. Antony of Florence, and a crowd 
of others, had popularized, in Italy, in France, in 
England, and, in fact, throughout Europe, the perfect 
form of the Christian principle, in literature, in 
eloquence, in philosophy, in theology, in history. 

To speak of literature in a more confined sense : 
Dante had chanted and Petrarch had written. 
France did not remain in arrear. " The poetry of 
her trouY^res, her ancient fabulists, her romances of 
chivahry, composed, before the fifteenth century, a 
literature based on the popular traditions, on the 

national customs If France had remained faithful 

to the first essays of her literary talent, correcting its 
imperfections without changing the principles, she 
would now be in the enjoyment of the advantages, 
too little appreciated, of a literature bom and per- 
fected in her bosom. Unfortunately, it has not been 
thus ; the works of Greece and Home were studied 

and commented on Their principles were adopted, 

and their spirit prevailed. The works produced by 
an inspiration drawn from national sources were 
treated as barbarous and antiquated. In fine, a great 
revolution was brought about, in which France, per- 
haps more than any other country, took an active 
part.* 

Let us examine how far literature has gained 
either in form or in matter. Not satisfied with 
having infected Germany, and with it half Europe, 
the fugitive Greeks contaminated with their literary 
heresy the country of literature and arts — Italy, — ^and 
through her the other Latin nations. At their voice 

* Estai 9ur la LiUA'. Rom, p. 75. 

a 2 
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we see Christian and literary Europe abdicate, and 
take for her exclnsiye models the pagans of Athens 
and Rome, — ^imprison in the studied forms of their 
language, cold as the ashes of their tombs, her own, 
so forcible, so natural, so free, so vivid ;-to the super- 
natural inspiration of Christianity, prefer the false 
inspiration of pagan naturalism ; in a word, become, 
as much as depended upon her, Greek and Roman in 
her composition^ and pagan in her language. Little 
by little the rich fund of noble ideas, of generous 
sentiments, the exclusive produce of the faith, dimin- 
ished, whilst form, with its luxury and affected ele- 
gance, became the great object of literary art. 
Henceforth nothing but modem thought, dressed out 
in pagan attire, was to be met with, — a spectacle not 
less ridiculous than would be a man of the present 
day decked in the Roman toga and Phrygian hat. 

The resuscitation of the pagan form was soon 
found to be insufficient, and a Christian voice, that 
of the legislator of Parnassus, dared say to the world : 
" Turn your eyes towards Olympus, there are your 
gods, such alone as are worthy to embellish your 
works, whose mysteries and intervention are alone 
suited to works of genius. National history is but 
sterile and prosaic ; the Gospel is too austere : its 
redoubtable mysteries destroy enthusiasm :" — 

La fable offre k Tesprit mille agr^ments divers ; 

La, tous las noms heureux semblent n^s pour les vers. 

* * * * * 

De la foi d'un Chretien les mysteres terribles 
D'omements ^gay^s ne sont pas susceptibles ; 
L'^vangile a nos yeuz n'ofifre de tous cdtes 
Que penitence a fiedre et tourments merit^s. 

* * * « * 

Oh 1 le plaisant projet d*un poete ignorant 
Qui de tant de heros va choisir Childebrand ! * 

* AH, Po4t. c. iii. 
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Thus the thread that attached our poetry to that 
of our fathers is broken, and the same spirit no longer 
prevails, but is abandoned for a strange spirit, that 
we but ill understand, and that has no relation to 
our real life, with our religion, with our manners, or 
with our histoiT. Olympus, with its idols, replaces 

the heaven of Christians The mme of the mo* 

dems, submitted to this transfusion, has received 
blood into her veins that can never assimilate with 

her life Poetry ceases to interest the people, who 

hear of nothing but Troy, and Thebes, and Rome, 
with their strange gods. 

'^ Nature revolts against this artificial life that has 
been forced upon her. We are no longer of the same 
family ; the unity of our existence is troubled ; we are 
like the monster of Horace. And doubtless those 
who examine this carefully wlU find tliat hence comes 
that indifference for religion, and for the simplicity 
and sanctity of the Gospel; for, all that is Pruly great 
and noble has been succeeded by bombast and man- 
nerism ; not that these defects belonged in any way 
to the ancients, but because they belong to the false 
road we have taken in wishing to become other than 
that for which the wisdom of nature destined us in a 
modem and Christian world.''* " The writers of a 
great people,'' adds the judicious editor of Bouter- 
weck, '^ ought to rival, and not to ape, the beauties 
they desire to adopt from others. If the creators of 
modem literature did not lose sight of this principle, 
they would have attached themselves more to the 
customs, the sentiments, to the institutions of our 
forefathers, and to our manners and religion, and we 
should not have a hybrid and colourless literature, 
composed of heterogeneous elements, false in prin- 

* Letter of M. C. de Villen to M. Millin, on ancient German 
poetrj ; Mag, Pitt, 1810, vol. y. 
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ciple, or formed in a type foreign to our ideas, — ^in a 
word, offering nothii^ but a Greek literature in 
Western characters, a bad trcuAng of the liter(xture of 
the ancients"* 

By ceasing to be indi^nous, that is, religious and 
national, our literature nas not only lost its natural 
form, but its popularity also. '' French poetry having 
become, under the influence of paganism, the most 
classic, is the only poetry that does not spread amongst 

the people/'t 

'' Instead of placing at the service of Christian 
genius,^' adds a celebrated writer, " the progress of 
antiquity in the study of the beautiful, we have made 
Christian genius subservient to pagan literature and 
SBsthetics. And what is the result ? A neutral and 
servile literature, which has exercised a most unfor- 
tunate influence both on talents and morals, has de- 
graded talent, in reducing it to the rank of copyist, 
and perverted morals, by becoming the interpreter and 
admirer of the puerile ideas and dissolute morals of 
antiquity, rather than the cultivator and embellisher 
of Christianity/' 

" Again, what has been the result ? That poetry, 
music, painting, and sculpture, arts that live out by 
the inspiration of religion and nationality, have lost 
their spirit, and eminent artists find themselves 
obliged to abandon what is called the Benaissance, 
and will soon be known as the epoch of barbarity, 
and return to the traditions of the middle ages, there 
to recommence their studies, which ottr adoration for 
pagan art has thrown back three hundred years. 

'' Our attempts at pagan restoration in the order of 
politics have been still more disastrous. The Roman 
idea of creating soldiers, reigning over others by the 

* EsiOMMur la Litter, Etpagn, p. 40. 

t Madame de Stael, De VAUemoffne, torn. i. p. 279. 
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right of the sword, bringing forth nothing but bloody 
wars. This idea is dead, with its last representative 
at St Helena. The Greek idea, of making nations 
of legislators and functionaries, has led to a contempt 
of the laws and of power, and has rendered ns un- 
governable. The English idea of transforming men 
into automaton consumers and traders, occupied in 
filling their stomachs with the products of industry, 
or spreading them in all the markets of the world, 
revived national antipathies, and tends to develop in 
England, and the countries that imitate her, the 
fii^tful and hideous leper of pauperism. 

'' In fine, our modem directors of education have 
neglected nothing in order to make us retrograde two 
thousand years, and oblige Christian nations to re- 
adopt the miserable gait of a miserable antiquity.''*^ 



CHAPTER XL 



CONTINUATION. 



Alteration of form, and loss of its charms and 
popularity, are not the least injuries literature has 
sustainea by the introduction of paganism : it has 
become vitiated in its very essence. From being 
spiritual, it has become sensual. Listen to history. 
It is true that in the fourteenth century Boccaccio 
unfurled the standard of pa^nism. Having fed his 
mind upon the ancient authors, particularly Homer 
and Menander, he had learned to live as a pagan, 
and the corruption drawn from such reading is found 
in abundance throughout his works. But such, at 
this epoch, was the general influence of Christian 
feeling, that Boccaccio, moved to repentance, pub- 

* M. Martinet, De V Education de V Homme. 
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licly burnt his Decameron and other licentious works. 
The fatal seed he had sown was scarce known beyond 
the Alps, and only grew and produced fruit upon the 
arrival of the Greeks at Florence. 

John Argyropulus, Andrew Lascaris, and Isidore 
Gaza, chiefe of the emigration, received and loaded 
with honours by the Medicis, obtained permission to 
teach publicly. They took advantage of this, not 
only to explain, to comment, and to exalt pagan 
literature, but to impassion their listeners m its 
favour. Argyropulus became tutor to the children 
of Cosmo de Medici, and made them fanatics in 
favour of Greek literature. Gaza translated into 
Greek the principal works of the ancient Latin 
authors, and the Greek authors into Latin. Las* 
cans, sent into Greece for the purpose, brought 
back several manuscripts of the orators, the poets, 
and the philosophers of his country, so that, thanks 
to the united efforts of these three personages, the 
love of pagan literature, passing all bounds, became 
a kind of worship. Trained in their school, Mar- 
cilius Ficinus restored pagan philosophy, and Politian 
pagan literature. Under the direction of Androni- 
cus of Thessalonica, this latter, initiated in all the 
secrets of pagan letters, esteemed and taught nothing 
during the whole course of his Ufe but pure paganism. 
Before he had arrived at the age of fifteen, he related 
in a Latin poem the games, which, at the instigation 
of the pagans, the Medicis caused to be celebrated at 
Florence ; he translated into Latin the Greek his- 
torians; he celebrated in lyric verse the praises of 
Horace, whom he made almost a god ; he composed 
epigrams that were perfectly pagan ; he wrote in 
ItaUan verse lewd songs and tragedies entirely in the 
pagan taste, and these were elegantly printed at 
Florence. 
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Not satisfied with corrapting his contemporaries, 
Politian transmitted to posterity his poisonous teach- 
ing. He founded a school to which all the distin- 
guished youths of Tuscany and Italy pressed. 
Amongst others, Machiavelli was educated at this 
school ; he it was who, full of love and admiration 
for the pagans, composed, in reminiscence of Lucian 
and Apuleius, The Golden AsSy an obscene poem, the 
prelude to comedies more obscene than those of 
Plautus and Terence. The most distinguished for 
its obscenity is that which has for title La Man- 
dragora, a most infamous piece, which has greatly 
contributed to corrupt morals. From the study of 
the poets MachiaveUi passed to that of the pagan 
historians, particularly Titus Livius. Preferring 
their political principles and social doctrines to those 
contained in the Gospels, he composed his famous 
book of The Prince, which is justly called the code 
of hypocrisy, of fraud, and impiety, because it is 
calculated to shake the foundations of good faith, of 
virtue, of justice, and of religion amongst men. 

Politian also formed Peter Bembo and John Delia 
Casa, both of them distinguished Latin scholars and 
Hellenists, but both faithful imitators of their models, 
and consequently perfectly corrupt in their morals, 
and not less so in their works. Both these authors 
repented, but it is not the less true that it was suf- 
ficient for them to have drunk at the fountain of 
paganism to have become the shame of their country 
and the scourge of public morals."^ Such are some of 
the fruits of paganism upon its re-appearance at the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

Whilst it invaded Florence, paganism gradually 
extended itself over the rest of Europe. Rome itself 

* See their lires in Tirdbotchit or the Dictionnaire Biogra- 
phique. 
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felt its disastrous inflaence. There, nnder the inspi- 
ration of Pomponins Leta, too many allowed them- 
selves* to be taken by the fever by which he himself 
was devoured. Such was the enthusiasm of this 
man, that he would read none but profane works ; he 
devoutly celebrated the feast of the foundation of 
Bome, and even went so fgur as to erect altars to 
Romidus. The consequence of this pamonate love 
of paganism was, what it always must be, contempt 
of the Christian religion. Pomponius said it was 
only fit for barbarians ; the Scriptures and the works 
of the Fathers received but sarcasm from him, and 
in fine, his private life was worthy his models. His 
impiety and atheism went so feur, that it caused him 
to be put in prison; happily, he left it, to die a 
Christian death in an hospital. 

The fire, however, thkt he had lighted spread 
amongst youth. From midnight they besi^a the 
door of his school to assist at the lessons that b^an 
at sunrise. As Pomponius had given worship to 
Romulus, men animated with the same spirit esta- 
blished feasts in honour of Plato, and erected sanc- 
tuaries in memory of Catullus. There were no less 
than a hundred and eighty poets at one time, who 
made Christian Rome re-echo with their pagan lute ! 
Checked for a time by the eflforts of Innocent VIIL, 
Alexander VI., and Adrian VL, the pagan move- 
ment again took up its course with increased rapidity. 
It had already reached France, where Muret became 
the fanatical disciple of Anacreon, of Horace, of 
Catullus, and of Terence ; he realized in his morals 
the teaching of the authors of his predilection: 
Paris and Toulouse, Italy, and even Venice, wit- 
nessed his scandal, and at length he took up his 
abode at Rome. There he repented of the immense 
evil he had done ; but far firom diminishing, his love 
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for pagan literature only increased. The proof of 
this is to be found in his Juvenilia Carmina, in his 
notes on Horace, Catullus, Tacitus, Cicero, Sallust, 
Aristotle, and Xenophon : the work of his whole life. 

Become mistress through the medium of education, 
the pagan reaction naturally extended itself to the 
customs of the people. Ancient Kome had her poets 
before she boasted ner theatres ; but the first brought 
forth the second. It was the same at the time of 
the Renaissance. The theatres, which all the Fa- 
thers of the Church, all the councils, all the sovereign 
pontiffs, had with an unanimous voice banished from 
the Christian cities, re-appeared first at Florence, 
and afterwards throughout the rest of Europe. Per- 
manent theatres were to be found everywhere, and, 
what had not been seen for fifteen centuries. Chris- 
tian nations came in crowds to occupy these theatres, 
circles, and hippodromes, and applauded with pagan 
ardour, spectacles entirely pagan. What was then 
commenced is still continued, and the advantage to 
public morals is well known. Thus, at first, the Greek 
comedies of Aristophanes and Menander, as well as 
the Latin ones of Terence, were performed on the 
Italian stage in all their native crudity. Afterwards, 
in order tlu^t the people, and the women little versed 
in Latin, might take padi; in the representation, Ma- 
chiavelli, Ariosto, and more recently Metastasio, 
Casti, and a crowd of other pagan disciples, composed 
pieces in the vulgar tongue, that breatned the sensu- 
ality and obscenity of their models. 

Soon the academies, the palaces of the nobles, and 
the houses of private individuals resounded with the 
verses of the pagan poets. There was no longer any 
taste for other than the books of antiquity ; they 
alone were objects of ardent study. In the study of 
the learned, on the table of the scholar, the chair of 
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the professor, and the drawing-room of the lady, 
Virgil had taken the place of the Scriptures ; Cicero 
replaced St. Paul and St. Augustine ; Horace, Plato, 
Aristophanes, and Catullus, the Acts of the Martyrs, 
and the Lives of the Saints. 

A similar movement manifested itself in the rest 
of Europe, but more particularly in France. Our 
greatest poets, Comeille and Bacine, represented to 
the admiring world the principal pieces of the pagan 
theatre, or subjects taken from paganism : — ^the 
Horatii and Curiatii, CsBsar, Britannicus, Iphigenia, 
I know not what. The whole pagan world, terrestrial 
and Olympic, came to lay before the Christian people 
sentiments, ideas, and affections entirely stranger to 
their nature and morals, and completely opposed to 
the teaching of their religion. What can be more 
sensual than certain pieces which it is unnecessary 
to name, and which have caused their authors to 
shed tears of repentance ? What can be more forced, 
more furious, more anti-social, and anti-christian than 
these sentiments expressed in other pieces not less 
applauded : — 

Mais Tonloir aa public immoler ce qa'on aimct 
S'attacher au combat centre un autre soi-m^ine. . . . 

Une teUe rertn n'appartenait qu'k nous. ... 

* « « « 

Rome a choisi mon brasi je n'ezamine rien, 
Arec une all^gresse au8si pleine et sincere 
Que j'epousai la soeur, je combattrai le fr^re. 

What man, and with greater reason, may we say, 
what Christian, would not reply with the Curiatii : 

Je rends griUses auz dieux de n'Stre pas Romain, 
Pour oonsenrer encore quelque chose d'hnmain I 

During the eighteenth century, the theatre con- 
tinued to draw upon paganism. When the mine was 
exhausted, or talent was wanting, they composed 
tragedies, comedies, vaudevilles, dramas, and melo* 
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dramas, which partook only of the principle of 
paganism ; that is, sensuality. Soon the form itself 
was neglected, in order to display more clearly the 
frightful nudity of passion. Step by step, the thea- 
tre, literature, and poetry arrived at the disgusting 
productions of Pamy, Pigault-Lebrun, Victor Hugo, 
Scribe, Souli^, Eugene Sue, and the feuilletonistesy 
where we are at present. The natural result of this 
union of all the intellectual forces to resuscitate lite- 
rary paganism in Europe, and present it to the eyes 
of youth and of society under the most attractive 
forms, was that the Fathers of the Church, who so 
gloriously occupied the middle ages, remained buried 
in the dusty cartularies of the Ubraries. It is with 
difficulty we find some few discourses, some treatises 
of great men, translated at this epoch, though their 
works in the vulgar tongue would have assisted so 
powerfully to awaken the faith and protect the morals 
of the people. Whilst on the other hand Cicero had 
Manutius for translator ; Titus Livius, Mardi ; Vir- 
gil, Caro ; Ovid, Anguillare ; and so with the rest of 
the pagan authors. 

In the most Catholic states, we find the printing 
press itself, newly invented, only gave a few letters 
of St Jerome, and some other Christian works which 
seem to have been produced with regret, whilst the 
presses of Amsterdam, of Geneva, and of Basle, 
directed by Erasmus and by Protestants, were left to 
publish, or rather to corrupt,* the greut monuments 
of Christian antiquity, the works of the holy Fathers. 
Thus the first Greek book printed in Italy was 
the Greek Grammar of Constantino Lascaris ; and the 
Pindar in qttartOy edited at the expense of the 
£Etmous banker Chigi, was the first work produced at 

* They consisted principally of prefaces, dissertations, and of 
notes. 
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Borne. Aldus Manutius, the prince of Italian 
typographers, put aside almost all Christian works to 
dedicate his talents and his life to the reproduction 
of the pagan authors, particularly Virgil, Lucian, 
Horace, Juvenal, Lucan, Cicero, Demosthenes, Ho- 
mer, and Sophocles. It might be said that typo- 
graphy had been given to man to propagate the reign 
of paganism ; or rather, from the first, printing began 
the work we see accomplished in our days. 

The pagan invasion continued its march. The 
models of antiquity were no longer offered for admi- 
ration as types of the beautiful, and as a rule for 
good taste only ; they were looked upon as moral 
guides, as if the Oospel had disappeared. We do not 
here allude to the classic teaching in which they 
were used to form the heart and the mind of youth, 
we come to a more direct proof. Erasmus funiishes 
it. This Uterary prince of his time, who gave the 
tone to the whole of Europe, — Erasmus says, with a 
seriousness in which folly and impiety dispute: — 
" Have I made any progress in growing old ? I know 
not. What I know is, that Cicero never pleased me 
so much as he does in my old a^. Not only his 
divine eloquence, but his sanetity msmres my soul, 
and makes me better than I am. It is for this I do 
not hesitate to exhort youth to devote its choicest 
years, I do not say to reading and re-reading his 
works, but to learning them by heart. For myself, 
already in the decline of Ufe, / am happy and proud 
to be restored to thefavowr of my Cicero, and to renew 
with him an eariy friendship too long interrupted."* 

* An eetatis progressu profecerim, nesdo. Certe nunquam mibi 
magis placuit Cicero qaam nunc placet fens'; qui noo tantam ob 
divinam quamdam orationis yim, Temm etiam ob pectoria eraditi 
sanctifMmiam profecto meum afflavit animum meqae mibi reddidit 
meliorem. Itaqae non dubitem bortari juTentatem at tn hia libria 
erolrendig atque etiam addiscendis bonas boras collooent. Me tera 
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This single declaration is sufficient to show to 
what extent the pagan fanaticism had possessed 
society. Certain it is that in other times a Christian, 
2k priest, a religious (and Erasmus was all these), 
would have blushed at the idea of becoming better, 
not through the Gospels, but through Cicero ; and at 
the hour of death to be restored to favour, not with 
God, but with Cicero ; he would have been shocked 
at the thought of writing such follies to priests, and 
to Roman prelates of high dignity, had not these 
absurdities found partisans in aJl countries as well as 
in all conditions. 

In order that the youths, following the precept of 
Eraamus, might become more virtuous in reading, 
not the Scriptures, or the works of the Fathers, but 
the masters of paganism, what are called the moral 
classics were composed. As a masterpiece of this 
kind, we will mention the Selectee eprofanis^ where 
the pagans are represented as perfect models of the four 
carding virtues: prudence, justice, strength, and 
temperance. Now these heroes of virtue did not 
confess, communicate, assist at mass, in fine, were 
not Christians ; therefore, that Christianity, with its 
embarrassing obligations, is not necessair in order to 
be virtuous, must inevitably be the conclusion drawn 
from such teaching. The proof of this was never 
more striking than at the present time. What is the 
dominant philosophy of the epoch ? Is it not eclec- 
ticism, rationalism ? Does not this philosophy pre- 
tend that religion is but a pedestal, a go-cart, a plat- 
form that ou^ht to fall ? Are we not now taught 
that the wond has produced a crowd of men cele- 
brated for their virtue, and that philosophy alone has 

etiamsi pene vergente tetaie, nee pudebitf neepigehit cta/n meo CV- 
eerone redire in g^tiam pristinamque familiaritatem nimium. 
multu annis intermiBsam renovare. — Procem. in zzii. Toscul. 
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formed them? Pythagoras, Antisthenes, Socrates^ 
Plato, the Stoics, Cato, Condorcet, Destutt de 
Tracy, Cabanis, &c. ? And does not every one, from 
the palace to the cottage, unite in saying : '^ One may 
be virtuous without reugion ?"* We may be allowed 
to say in passing, that Fenelon leads to the same 
result in giving to Telemachus all the virtues that 
Christianity alone can inspire.t The same principles 
are to be found in numerous other works, those of 
Berquin in particular, where children are taught to be 
virtuous without being religious ; where the natural 
sentiments and human reason take the place of 
sacraments, precepts of promises, and menaces of 
faith. 

If any other proof of the disastrous invasion of 
paganism were necessary, we might add that the 
worship of pagan literature was pushed so far that 
religious tmn^ ceased to be csJled by Christian 
names, and tne sanctity of . Christianity was soiled 
by ridiculous fables of mythology. Bembo, in his 
letters, says of Leo X. that he became Sovereign 
Pontiff by the decrees of the immortal gods : — 8e 
deoru/m immortcUium decretis factum esse pontificem. 
He also calls our Lord a hero, — heroem, and the 
Blessed Virgin, thepoddessofLoretto, — deam Laure- 
tanam; ^e feithy persuasion,— perstiasionem; excom- 
munication, the interdiction of nre and water, — inter- 
dictionem aqtice et ignis. For him, and those like 
him, not a word was Latin if it were not to be found 
in Cicero. This is the testimony of John Lami, a 
partisan of the same opinion. | 

* Course of M. Saisset, 1850. 

t And the Chevalier de Ramsay praises him with enthusiasm.-— 
CBuvrea de Fenel. tom. viii. p. 17. 

i Puritas Latinitatis nihil aliud est quam incorrupta, secundom 
Romanam (ethnicam) consuetudinem dicendi et scribendi ratio. 
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Otheis call the angast Mary, the hope of gods, Spes 
deorum; heaven, Olympus, Olympum; hell, Erebus, 
JErebum; the souls of tne just, manes pios ; priests, 
AamenSyJlamines ; the bishops, archiflamens, archijia' 
mines; the grand religious solemnities, lectisternia ; 
the sacred college, the senate of the Latium, Latii 
senatus ; the tiara, Bomula infula. Instead of saying 
with all Christians, if it please God, they say, if it 
please the gods, — si diis placet. The ecclesiastical 
hierarchy is, according to them, the work of the gods, 
— vario quos ardine dimm mancipat ; the mass, the 
sacred worship of the gods, — sacra deum ; holy water, 
lustral water, — lustrcUibusundis; and the statues of 
saints, the images of the gods, — simulacrasancta deo- 
rum. Nothing would be easier than to find in works 
purely literary, a number of other names not less dan- 
gerous than ridiculous. 

What is still more grave is, that sacred eloquence, 
disdaining the Scriptures and the Fathers, which are 
a fruitful source of chaste ornament, took all its 
colours, its examples, its proofe, from pagan history, 
sometimes even from mythology. Ascetic works 
submitted to the same influence : almost every page 
offers some example, in word or action^ taken from 
the great men in paganism, as models of virtues, or 
as marantees of trutn. 

Subjects, even though they were Christian, were 
henceforth treated in the style and metre of pagan- 
ism, and embellished with pagan ornaments: we 
will cite some few examples out of thousands. 
Sannazara and Vida are the two most distinguished 
authors who undertook to chant the mysteries of 
religion at this epoch. The first, in his poem entitled 
De Partu Virainis, makes a medley, which we 
would (MEdl ridiculous, were it not indecent, of the most 
august truths of the faith and the absurdities of fjEible. 
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The whole poem is filled with gods and goddesses ; 
whilst the name of our Lord does not oocnr once. 

In relating how our Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
overcame idolatry, Sannazara commences by invoking 
the muses : — musce . . . quandoquidem genus i cceh 
dedudtis. But this is not enough, he implores the 
Blessed Virgin, whom he calls the firm hope of men 
and of gods, — spes fida homiwum^ spes fida deorum^ 
alma parens; he also makes her a goddess and a 
queen of gods : — diva more, reginamque deum de more 
salutat. The Eternal Father announces his intention 
to replace man in the sojourn of the gods, — dimm 
potius revocenttir ad oras. The angel Gabriel finds 
the Holy Virgin reading, according to her custom, 
not Isaiah, nor the Psalms ; but the Sibyls, — atque 
iUi veteres de more SibyUce in manibiis ; he salutes 
her in the name of a goddess, and tells her to fear 
nothing, — exue, dia, metus animo. The news of the 
Incarnation reaching the place of departed souls, 
those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, rejoiced, — and 
why ? Because they were about to quit the shades 
of Acheron, and would no longer be annoyed by the 
barking of Cerberus, — quotristia linquant Tartara, et 
evectisfugiantA eheronta tenebris, immanemque tdtda- 
tum Tergimini canis ! 

What follows passes all one could imagine. The 
poet personifies the Jordan, and announces the 
mystery of the Incarnation to him by Proteus ! — 
Ccbndeus Proteus .... hoc effudit carmine voces : 
adveniet tibi, Jordanes, properantibus annis, adve- 
niet, mi crede, inquit Vida, not less distinguished 
for his verse, thinks and speaks but of Virgil, whom 
he knew by heart. A learned and irreproachable 
bishop, he was in a most favourable position for re- 
sisting the impulse of the age ; on this account he 
merits especial consideration : the influence of pagan- 
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ism on him will give ns the minimum compared 
with the effect on less robust minds ; and the learned, 
the grave, the worthy Bishop of Cremona, is an un- 
deniable proof that the Renaissance, repudiating the 
literary heritage of the ages of faith, did not admit 
any subject, serious or trifling, religious or profane, 
to be treated in any other language than that of 
paganism, which calls for the constant intervention of 
its men and its gods. 

His Poetics, written in Virgilian centos, speaks of 
little else but Phoebus, the Muses, of Parnassus, and 
of Minerva. More frequently, perhaps, than in any 
pagan author, we find in it the names of gods and 
pagan things. In his fanaticism, Vida even goes so 
far as to make Virgil a kind of Ood in eloquence and 
sanctity: — Verbo Deo similis ; nil mortah aonas. 
fSahe, sanctissime eates ; a god he honours ; a god 
to whom he promises, for ever, crowns, incense, 
altars, and worship ; a god, in fiine, such as a poet 
ought to invoke. Te colimus : tibi serta damns, tibi 
thura, tibi arcu, et tibi vite sacrum semper dicemus 
honorem. Nos aspice, prcesens, pectoribusque tuos 
castis infunde calores, cdveniens pater atque animis 
tete insere nostris.* 

The same prelate composed a- serious poem on the 
game of chess. The players in this game are not 
simple mortals,— kings, emperors, or historical per- 
sonages of the East or West ; the parties engaged 
are Apollo and Mercury, and they play at the 
wedding of the Ocean with the Earth. Jupiter is the 
judge of the combat ; the spectators are Venus, Mars, 
and Vulcan. The simple is carried on in the 
midst of the trickery of uie immortals, and finished 
to the advantage of the black soldiers, who triumph 
under the inspiration of Mercury ! 

* Lib. iU. 
H 2 
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After having exercised himself in literary sabjects, 
Vida enters upon Christian ones. His most im- 
portant work is the Christicuios. It is but a tracing 
of the ^neid with interminable discouraes. The 
sulyect is the history of Our Lord, which St. Joseph 
and St. John relate to Pilate at the moment of the 
passion. We will pass over the anachronism and 
the want of probability, and come to the pagan form 
given to a subject that lends itself a little to it. 

Ood the Father is spoken of in all the names 
given to Jupiter : he is the god of mortals, the power- 
Sil master of the tempest, of thunder and of rain, 
the monarch of Olympus : Superum tator, guperum 
pater nimbipotensy aUisonans, inibripotms, repruUor 
Olympi. Our Lord is constantly spoken of as a 
hero : the hero reproaches Peter with wishing to pre- 
vent him from dying, — inorepuit dictis quern talibus 
heros; the hero marches, surrounded by his com- 

E anions, — multis comitantibiAS heroa .... instat ; the 
ero, motionless at the tomb of Lazarus, prays his 
father, — immobilis heros orabcU ; the hero enters the 
temple, and sees those who profane it, — heras ingres- 
ms vidit ; the hero arrives at the Oarden of OHves, 
and is borne down by terrible thoughts, — cwis can- 
fectus tristibus heroa ; the hero is undismayed at the 
sight of the Jews who come to take him, — his nil tre- 
pidus compeHans ^ocibus heros; the hero converts 
St. Peter, — twm monitus verborism, heroa quas extrema 
eanebaty ingemuit ; the hero dies insulted by the bad 
thief, — ipse etiam verbis morienteni heroa ayperbis 
ttringebat. 

It was not only from his episcopal pen that Vida 
let fall the name of hero to designate the Son of man ; 
he put this profane name into the mouth of St 
John. Eelatm^ to Pilate the actions of the divine 
Master, the well-beloved disciple said: The hero, 
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passing through a field, dried up a sterile fig-tree, — 
keros qui hoc forte tenebat ; the hero, raising his 
hands to heaven, delivered one possessed, — heros pal- 
mas in coslum siistidit ambas ; the hero retiring into 
a desert, — se clam subduxerat heros coetibtis ; the 
hero attacked by the demon reveals his divinity and 
eludes all the artifices of the enemy : like the courser, 
freed from his reins, dashes into the plain and sports 
with his pursuers ;— «» protinus heros ipse Deum daro 
emifessus numine eorum irrita fwrta dolosque exibat 
semper aperios. Qtmlis ubi excussis per plana 
evasit hahenis, liber equus ludit famtdos hinc inde 
sequentes. It is St. John the Evangelist who is 
made to say these things ! 

We have many citations : St John is transported 
into the sojourn of the gods; — penetralia divum 
mente subit Returning to earth he relates to 
Pilate the miracle of the loaves ; he says that the 
people by whom his master was followed in the 
desert had been deprived of the bounties of Geres for 
three days: JEos tertia namque muTieris expertes 
Cereris lux acta mdebat In fine, he accuses the 
Eumenides with having stirred up the hatred of the 
Jews against him : — Eumenides .... drcumeunt .... 
agita/ntque fwrentes. Up to the sixteenth century it 
was never imagined that St. John had studied my- 
thology ; but what will not a barbarous age surmise ? 

The well-beloved disciple of our Lord has not, how- 
ever, said all. The poet goes on to designate by their 
names and attributes all the spirits of darkness that 
pushed the Jews to decide. The first is the king of 
Erebus, then the Gorgons, then the Sphinxes, followed 
by centaurs, hydras, and chimeras ; in the rear march 
the Scyllasand Harpies :— Arbiter ipse Erdn . . Oor- 
gonas hiy Sphingasque obscosno corpore reddunt ; cen- 
taurosque hydrasque illi, igni'corasque chimoeras ; 
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cmtum alii BcyUcu, ac fiBdificat Sarpyat. He 
farther goes on to Bay that the &iilt8 of the Mag- 
dalen must be fttlributed to Venns: — Sermbtu 
iltapm est Venerig m<Ue»uada Cvpido, quae mentem 
immutans fwriU mbje<At iniquit. One of the fories 
had seven heads ; it is the same that our Saviour 
cast out, and is designated by its mythological name : 
— Hwc Deug, hcBC, inqutt capitumfcedigsima teptmn, 
eorr^tam mUer^B mentem 'eexabat Erinnyg. 

'Wiiat follows is still more serious. Faith teaches 
ns that G^ confided the Blessed Virg^ to the care 
of St. Joseph in giving her to him for wife. Vida 
telle OS it is the will of the immortab ;■ — Ei olxm 
alma Parens fuerat eupemm conoredita Jumt. The 
Blessed Virgin herself is called a nymph, — r^ia 
progeniee, nympkm diynaie guperbo conjwffia ; the 
most beautinil of nymphs, — nymphamm paicher- 
rima. She is something more, a goddess, — tub 
pedilnuque dew lumen dare candtda /una. It ia 
in the name of the gods that St Joachim commands 
his dan^ter to marry, — justa docem tuperHm. 
St. Ann, like a Bacchanalian, become a prey to a 
sacred delinum, in her ravings designates the hus- 
band: — In media Anna parent, gubito correpta 
furore, plena Deo tota, vigu venerabile, in cede bac- 
chatur, toUitque inyentem cceli ululatum. 

The poetry of the Renaiggance, contemning the 
simplicity of the Groepel, is carefol not to say that 
our Saviour changed the water into wine at the wed- 
ding feast ; the miracles must be enunelled with 
pagan beauties, and the water become the juice of 

' — Fontig aquam laticeg BaecM convertit in 

Lgain, it ia the cup of Bacchus they present 
rd on the cross ; — CorrupH pocvia Bacchi 
f(Me. The unleavened bread, the bread of 
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Che Eucharist, is called Geres without mixture, — 
ginceram Cererem. 

In fine, either from the allurement of poetry, or 
the impossibility of defining the mysteries of rehgion 
in pagan Latin, or from ma fanatic desire to recall 
the Virgilian form,.Vida allowed himself to relate in 
the following terms, the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist. '' The hero took the unleavened bread 
hastily prepared, broke it and divided it amongst his 
companions ; afterwards he filled a cup of wine and 
limpid water, blessed the divine mixture it con- 
tained, and presented the foaming cup to them, 
saying, ' This is the true image of our body, the true 
ima^ of our blood, which I, a victim, devoted to my 
Father, oflFer up for all men ! ' " 

« Jamque heros pnias fruges properataqae liba 
Accipiens, frangensque manui partitur in omnes ; 
Inde mero implevit pateram lymphaque recenti/ 
£t laticiB mixti diam sacrayit honoreniy 
Spumantemqae dedit sodis : moz talia fiitur : 
Corporis hec nostri, haec yen. cnioris imagOi 
XJnus pro cunctis quern fundam sacra parent! 
Hostia " — Lib. ii. y. 651. 

We will not accuse Vida of heresy ; we will pre- 
sume his verses have an orthodox sense ; but we avow 
we cannot see how the words, vera ima>go corporis^ 
signify this is my body. St. Thomas speaks very 
differently. It would not be difficult to find in the 
pagan expressions of Vida many other theological 
inexactitudes; so true is it, as we shall see later, 
that it is impossible to explain the Christian truths 
in pagan Latin, which is only calculated to open the 
way to heresy. 

Let us add, that, according to the fashion of the 
epoch, after having trampled under-foot the literature 
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of the ages of faith, the bishop repented in the end.''^ 
Tormented with remorse for haying employed a 
portion of his life in profane works, he disavowed all 
the errors that might have escaped him, and asked 
pardon for having consecrated to profane letters time 
that he owed to God. f 

Snch are Sannazara and Vida, the two princes of 
the poetry of the Renaissance ; both of them Chris- 
tian in subject are completely pagan in reasoning, in 
means, in maxims, metre, style, and execution ; and 
both have expended great talents and imagination 
to compose elegant trifles. Fortunately, the evil 
is not great ; for their works are so bare of interest 
that it is impossible to read them to the end. 

The example set by the literature of these men is 
however very serious. A crowd of pretended poets 
took up the pen, as well in France as in Italy, to 
remodel the nymns of the Church. In the eyes of 
the^e Vandals of a new kind, the sacred hymns, 
which, yrith but few exceptions, are master-pieces of 
Christian ^etry, worthy the taste and admiration of 
all men, were only fit to throw aside as barbarous. 
For these sacred chants, written in the style of St. 
Ambrose, of St. Gregory, of Innocent III., of St. Bo- 
naventura, and of St. Thomas, were substituted new 

fieces laboured in the style and metre of Horace, 
lere again we find Vida, the precursor of Santeuil 
and of Coffin, pushed by a zeal more grammatical 
than episcopal, composed for the feasts of our Lord 
and those of the saints, that are celebrated in the 
course of the year, hymns that are veritable odes of 
Horace, less the poetic inspiration. Besides the 

* Medycum darissima fiunilia, cujiu liberalitati et indostrue 
Ame Ktas litems ac bonaa artes, qua plane extmctm eramt^ ezcitatas 
atque revWiscentes debet, &c. — Notand. in fin. Ckriitiad, 

t Qfp' ▼«»• fin. 
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choice of words and measure^ there is nothing really 
great, holy, or pions ; and in reading them the heart 
grows cold rather than becomes warmed by the celes- 
tial things of which they treat. 

In fine, what is very deplorable is, that we find 
secular persons who had hitherto employed their 
talents in writing in favour of religion,— ecclesiastics, 
religious, and even bishops, forgetting the dignity of 
their character and the duties of their charge, to 
consecrate their talents and their watchings to explain 
and comment the pagan authors; expending the 
treasures of erudition to give value to each word, as 
if it were a question of Scripture ; we find them ex- 
erting all their energies to justify a variation in an 
epigram of Martial, in a comedy of Terence, or of 
Aristophanes ; to celebrate the riches of a period of 
Cicero, or make stand out in relief the Quadrur 
pedante putrem and the procumbit humi bos of 
Virgil. What is still more deplorable is, that they 
set the example, unfortunately too well followed 
since, of translating, in their integrity, the most 
licentious works of paganism. They employed more 
time in celebrating Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Minerva, 
Apollo, Diana, and Cupid, than in defending religion 
and society, the morals and belief of Christianity, at 
that time so violently attacked. 

But perhaps the greatest evil was the discredit 
they threw upon the Christian literature and lan- 
guage, which was called and looked upon as bar- 
barous. There was not one of them who did not 
proclaim as an axiom, that genius, eloquence, poetry, 
history, and philosophy, dwelt nowhere but in the 
Forum and in Piraeus ; not one who does not say 
with Scaliger, that he would sooner have composed 
the Ode of Horace, Quern tu, Melpomene^ sernd, than 
be king of France. Some of tnem carried their 
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contempt for the langaage, the poetry, the eloquence 
of Christianity, so fie^ as to pass all belief. Amongst 
others, we will cite the learned and excellent Father 
Maffei, who, as a brother of his order informs us, 
seriously asked of his Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff 
permission to recite his breviary in Greek, for fear he 
should corrupt his Latin in reading the Vulgate and ' 
Koman breviary.'^ If a man of eminent piety, if an 
exemplary religious, allowed himself to go so far, 
what must we expect from others who have neither 
knowledge nor piety ? 

From this rapid sketch it results clearly, that, 
under the influence of classic paganism, modem Ute* 
rature has lost its true, its national and Christian 
character ; that instead of being original and inde- 

Eendent, it has become a servile copyist ; instead of 
eing the production of the soil, it has become a 
factitious production, without savour, without force, 
like a tender exotic ; instead of being the organ of 
spirituality, it has been, too often, the degraded 
apostle of sensuality. Will modem literature cease 
this unworthy part ? will she lay down this antique 
toga ? Trill she quit this world of shades and fables, 
to enter that of faith and reality ? Who can say ? 
This we know — ^that all has &llen around her throne, 
and this throne cannot stand alone, amongst so 
many ruins. The world must perish, or this throne 



* To be impartial, we ought to say that the Abb^ Serassi, author 
of a life of Father Maffei, denies this fact, which is, nevertheless, 
▼ery probable : — ** h* autore," says Tiraboschi, ** descrive ancora 
le religiose virtu di cui fu adomo, e la somma attenzione con cui 
egli esaminava scrupulosamente ogni parola ed ogni sillaba; 
bench^ egli creda una favola do che alcuni raocontano, cio h ch' 
egli per isfuggire il perioolo dimbeversi del poco elegante stile del 
Breviario Romano, avesse dal pontifice (Greg. XIII.) ottenuto le 
facoltk di recitarlo in Greoo." — Stor, delta Letterat Ital, torn. viL 
lib. iii. pars 3, p. 1014. 
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must fall in its turn, and from its ruin a new litera- 
ture spring np, which shall be the true expression of 
society restored to itself, — ^that is, become Catholic 



CHAPTEfi XIL 

INFLUENCE OF THE PAGAN CLASSICS ON THE 

LANGUAGE. 

If it is incontestable that the introduction of 
paganism into the education of youth has deeply 
affected the thought, and, in some measure, the being 
of modem nations, it is equally incontestable that 
the form of thought, that is, word and art, must 
show equally distinct traces of this influence. To 
what we have said on poetry and literature, we will 
add a few words on the ordinary language, which is 
more directly influenced by literature in the learned 
languages. We will speak of Art. 

Every one knows that style is the man ; that 
the language of a people is but the exterior form of 
his thought, his taste, his manner of judging, and of 
feeling. If a people is Christian, its language will 
be Christian ; if a people be profoundly Chnstian, 
ite language wiU bo the aame. On the contrary, if 
a people be pagan, its lanraaffe vrill be also pagan ; 
if it is thoroughly pagan, its language will bespeak 
it. This is an infallible thermometer by which to 
appreciate the nature of the idea which dominates a 
people or an individual. 

As we have seen, for three centuries, paganism, that 
is, naturalism and sensualism, arriving directly by the 
high road of education to the root of society, has 
deeply affected the various peoples of Europe. The 
proposition we are about to prove is, that the Ian- 
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guages of these peoples bear the stamp of paganism 
deeply impnnted on tliem. In the middle ages the 
languages of the nations of Europe were faithfully 
modelled on the language of religion, of which they 
retained the perfume. Spiritualism and supema- 
turalism are found eyerywhere, Christian words 
and the sacred names are found upon erei^ Up : 
the Christian sap animated the word and vivified 
the thought. The first, in turn, grave, simple, noble, 
vigorous, rich, natural, affecting, and varied, commu- 
nicates all the qualities of the second. Nothing is 
easier to prove than this ; it is only necessary to open 
the capitularies of our kings and the charters of 
ancient times, to consult our historians, such aa 
Joinville, Froissard, or Avila ; to examine the dis- 
course of the chancellors of our universities, the 
addresses of our presidents, and other public or 
official documents. 

Pagan classics arrive, and immediately the lan- 
guage changes its character. It began by losing its 
richness and simplicity. Fenelon himself could not 
help remarking tms : '^ Our language,'^ says he, '^ is 
wanting in many words and phrases ; it appears to 
me that, in endeavouring to purify it, they have 
crippled and impoverished it during the last hunched 

fears. It is true it was somewhat rugged and verbose, 
ut we regret our old language when we come upon 
it in Marot, Amyot, and Cardinal d'Ossat ; there is 
something in it so trite, nattiral, bold, vivid, and im^ 
passioned/'^ The Christian sap diminished, the 
supernatural becomes more rare, the ancient forms 
which express it so admirably disappear altogether, 
or are palpably altered. If there are any vestiges 

* Lettre sur V Eloquence* 
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left, it is in the language of the people we must seek 
it ; for the language of letters has been deprived of it, 
the Christian wotcIs have become antiquated, they are 
pronounced but rarely and with regret 

Thus, the adorable name of our Lord- Jesus Christ 
is not to be found once in any l^al document of the 
country for more than sixty years, and whilst the 
man of the world glories in citing Horace and Virgil, 
we neyer find him quoting a maxim of the Old or 
New Testament The names of the pagan philo- 
sophers fall naturally from his tongue, but he never, 
or rarely, utters those of the apostles or prophets. If 
he would eulogise a virtue, he does not call it a 
Christian virtue, but a virtue of antiquity; if he 
would present the type of a great character, he does 
not select a Christian, but a pagan. Eveiywhere he 
can he substitutes profiajie or pagan words, words 
purely naturaly for Christian words of a supernatural 
signification. For God, he says Divinity y Supreme 
Being, Natwre ; for religion, GvUe ; for faith, reli- 
gious convictions ; for charity, philanthropy , huma- 
nity ; for alms, assistance. On the borders of the 
tomb, the Catholic Bequiescat in pace gives place to 
the pagan, May the earth be light to thee. 

It would be easy to cite a crowd of other substi- 
tutions in proof of the alteration of the Christian 
thought We will not speak of particular religious 
expressions which are never found on the lips of 
certain men, or in certain works, unless accompanied 
by expressions of contempt and blasphemy. This is 
Jtm?, that one may converse for a fong Le with a 
man of letters, no matter on what subject, without 
discovering from his language whether he be Jew, 
Protestant, or follower of Buddha. It is the same 
with most modem publications ; the Catholic seal is 
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SO far efiiEU^ed, that one may ask whether the author 
has a religion, and whether the work come from 
Paris, Geneya, or Constantinople. 

This is shameful, ridiculous, and scandalous, but 
is the legitimate fruit of pagan classics. It is ridi- 
culous, from the inconsistency that exists between a 
baptized soul and pagan expressions ; it is shameful, as 
being a clear sign of the weakening or total loss of the 
faith ; it is scandalous, inasmuch as nations cannot, 
either by our language or our public morals, distin- 
guish what we are in point of religion, or know what 
rank to assign to us amongst the peoples. This 
scandal has become, in the republican calendar, the 
official language of the nation, which, nourished on 
paganism, that is to say, on sensualism and natu- 
raUsm, finds it perfecUy logical to conform to its 
models in language, as well as in institutions and 
morals. A rc^dy justice, it is true, was rendered to 
this premature essay. Yet if we would know to 
what depth paganism has penetrated the public mind, 
with what force it is anchored in our ideas, a simple 
comparison will suffice. Besides the moral interest 
this contrast presents, it is curious as never having 
been made before. 

We find this contrast in the list of the names of 
vessels taken at a distance of three centuries apart. 
We choose this point of comparison because the mate- 
rials are certain, because the two &cts compared are 
an authentic and incontestable manifestation of the 
dominant thoughts of the two epochs. 

In 1571, the vessels of the great maritime powers 
of Europe were assembled in the Gulf of Lepanto, 
where they gained the celebrated victory over the 
invading fleet of Islamism. We give the names of 
the 204 galleys that took part in the contest : — 
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AYANT-OUABD. 



The St. Magdalen of Venice. 
The Son of Venice. 
The Patron of Sicily. 
The Captain of SicUj. 



The Captain of Genoa. 
The St. John of Sicily. 
The St. Catherine of Venice. 
Our Lady of Venice. 



MAIN BODT. 



The St. John. 

The St. Alexander. 

The Captain of the Seaa. 

The Cross. 

The Montgibel. 

The Donzdle. 

The Temperance. 

The Adventure. 

The Roccafol. 

The Victory. 

The Pyramid. 

The Christ. 

The St. Francis. 

The Captain of LomelinL 

The Patron of Lomelini. 

The Captain of Bondinella. 

The Patron of Genoa. 

The Tuscan. 

L' Homme Marin. 

Our Lady of Venice. 

The St. Jerome. 

The Peace. 

The Pearl. 

The Wheel. 

The Pyramid. 

The Palm. 

The Captain de Gil d' Andreada. 

The Grenada. 

The Captain of Genoa. 

The Captain of Venice. 

The Royal Patron. 



The Royal. 

The Captain of Castile. 

The Captain of the Pope. 

The Captain of Savoy. 

The Griffin. 

The St. Theodore. 

The Mendoza. 

The Mountain. 

The St. John Baptist. 

The Victory. 

The Pisane. 

The Pig-Tree. 

The Christ. 

The St. John. 

The Florence. 

The St. George. 

The Patron of Naples. 

The Moon. 

The Sparrow. 

The Lion. 

The St. Jerome. 

The Captain of Grimaldo. 

The Captain of David Imperial. 

The St. Christopher. 

The Judith. 

The Armelino. 

The Half.Moon. 

The Dona. 

The Religion of St. Peter. 

The Religion of St. John. 

The Captain of Malta. 



LBFT WING. 



The Christ Resuscitated. 
The Wheel. 

The Captain of Venice. 
The Captain of Venice. 
The Fortune of Venice. 
The Sagitarius. 



The Two Dolphins. 

The Three Hands. 

The Lion and the Phoenix. 

The St. Nicholas. 

The Victory. 

The LomeUine. 
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LBFT wiNO amtinued. 



The Queen. 

The Madona. 

The Sea Horse. 

The Two Lions. 

The Lion. 

The Cross. 

The Blessed Virgin. 

The Lion of Candia. 

The Christ. 

The Angel. 

The Pyramid. 

The Lady. 

The Christ Resuscitated. 

The Christ Resuscitated of 

Venice. 
The Christ of Corfu. 
The Christ of Cunia. 
The Christ of Venice, 
The Galley. 
The Christ of Candia. 
The St. Euphemia. 



The Marquis. 

The Fortune. 

The Brave. 

The Sea Horse. 

The Christ. 

The Ann. 

The Our Lady. 

The Christ Resuscitated. 

The Our Lady of Venice. 

The Trinity. 

The Flame. 

The St. John. 

The Envy. 

The Brave. 

The St. James. 

The St. Nicholas. 

The Christ Resuscitated. 

The Angel. 

The St. Dorothy. 

The Captain of Venice. 



RIGHT WING. 



The Captain of Sidly. 

The Captain of Nidiolas Doria. 

The Force. 

The Queen of Candia. 

The Nain. 

The Christ Resuscitated. 

The Man in Armour. 

The Eagle, 

The Palm. 

The Angel. 

The Lady. 

The Nave. 

The Our Lady of Candia. 

The Christ. 

The St. Victor. 

The Patron of Grimaldi. 

The Patron of the Seas. 

The Margaret of Savoy. 

The Diana of Genoa. 

The Swan. 

The Moon. 

The Fortune. 

The Hope. 

The Fury. 



The Patron of Lomelline. 

The Negrona. 

The Battard of Negroni. 

The Fire. 

The Eagle. 

The St. Christopher. 

The Christ. 

The Ho^. 

The King Attila. 

The St. Joseph. 

The Guzman. 

The Determined. 

The Sicily. 

The Patron of Nicholas Doria. 

The Eagle. 

The St. Tryphon. 

The Tower. 

The St. Mary. 

The St. John. 

The Patron of Negronia. 

The Monarch. 

The Patron of Negronia. 

The Donzelle. 

The Captain Andrew Doria. 
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RBAB-OUA&D. 



The Column. 

The Madelaine. 

The Lady. 

The World. 

The Hope. 

The St. Peter. 

The St. George. 

The St. Michael. 

The Sihyl. 

The Crane. 

The Captain of Vasquez. 

The Sovereign. 

The Occasion. 

The Sirene. 



The St. John. 

The Bacane. 

The Lioness. 

The Constance. 

The Marquis. 

The St. Barbara. 

The St. Andrew. 

The St. Catherine. 

The St. Bartholomew. 

The Holy Angd. 

The Terrestrial. 

The Christ. 

The Two Hands. 

The Captain of Naples. 

The Patron of the Pope. 

Thus in 1571, thoiigh pagan classics were in full 
force, in a fleet of two hundred and four vessels, we 
only find tteo pagan names, those of Diana and 
Sirenius, whilst there are sixty names of saints. 

We now come to the second list, which is that of 
the French fleet in 1846, composing the names of 
three hundred and seventy-one vessels of all sizes, 
amongst which there is not one which bears the name 
of a saint, * whilst there are eighty-fiiie with pagan 
names. 



The Hannihal. 
The Hercules. 
The Hector. 
The Algesiras. 
The Jupiter. 
The Neptune. 
The Nestor. 
The Scipio. 
The Trident. 
The Triton. 
The Andromache. 
The Dido. 
The Iphigenia. 



The Semiramis. 
The Urania. 
The Minerva. 
The Andromeda. 
The Atalanta. 
The Calypso. 
The Nereid. 
The Syren. 
The Venus. 
The Alcestes. 
The Cleopatra. 
The Danae. 
The Nemesis. 



The Pandora. 
The Zenobia. 
The Armida. 
The Erigone. 
The Medea. 
The Thetis. 
The Heliopolis. 
The Penelope. 
The Pomona. 
The Psyche. 
The Alchemena. 
The Arian. 
The Artemise. 



* We must except the St. Peter, which, howeyer, is not French- 
baUt. 

I 
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The Galatea. 
The ArethoBa. 
The Cybele. 
The Danaide. 
The Naiade. 
The Cornelia. 
The Acteon. 
The Adonis. 
The Aldbiades. 
The Camilla. 
The Griffin. 
The Meleagre. 
The Orestes. 
The Pyladcs. 
The Mercury. 
The Euryale. 



The Aleyon. 
The Argus. 
The Encekde. 
The Bands. 
The Belle Hel^e. 
The Myrmidon. 
The Egeria. 
The Proserpine. 
The Bucephalus. 
The Cycloips. 
The Vulcan. 
The Asmodea. 
The Plato. 
The Socrates. 
The Archimedes. 



The Cato. 
The Pluto. 
The lltan. 
The Acheron. 
The Cerberus. 
The Chimea. 
The Cocytus. 
The Phaeton. 
The Solon. 
The Styx. 
The Tartarus. 
The Tenare. 
The Anachreon. 
The Alecdn. 
T^ Erebus. 



This comparison certainly proves something, seeing 
that langnage, particularly official language, is tiie 
expression of the dominant idea of a peoplei. as the 
thermometer is the faithful index of the temp^ature. 
But we must remember not only ti^t these names 
have been imposed by the learned, but also that they 
are disavowed by none; besides, language has fol- 
lowed the same traces in everything else, so that the 
marine nomenclature is not an isolated &ct, but 
simply a particular vein of a universal fact. This 
established, in order to measure, yrith some d<^ee of 
exactitude, the inroad paganism has made in Europe, 
during the last three centuries, we will make the 
following statement : — 

In the thirteenth century paganism was to society 
BB two is to two kundred and four. 

Three centuries later, at the present time, paganism 
is to society as eighty-five is to three hundred and 
sixty one, 

W hatever may be the real value of this calculation, 
it is evident that, to name the grandest production 
of its genius, of that genius it has received from 
God ; to place its vessels under the protection of the 
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Most High ; to inspire its mariners, lost in the midst of 
the ocean, far from their country, exposed to all kinds 
of danger, to turn their thoughts heavenward, — this 
very Christian nation has not once pronounced the 
name of a saint ! On the contrary, it has sought in 
the pagan countries all the pagan names, invoked all 
the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal gods to christen 
their ships and inspire confidence in their mariners ! 
Florence, the queen of painting, placed every saloon 
of her gallery under the patronage of a pagan divi- 
nity. Everywhere we find the same Janffuage : there- 
forY the saSTidea prevails every where. "^^ 



CHAPTEB. XIII. 

INFLUENCE OF PAGAN CLASSICS UPON THE ARTS. 

The influence we have shown pagan classics to 
have had on language must necessarily display itself 
in the arts, which are but another form wherewith to 
express thought There is a Christian art as there 
is a Christian literature. Bom the first day that 
Christianity celebrated its august mysteries in the 
coenaculum of Jerusalem, or the catacombs of Rome, 
it has left everywhere the traces of its existence. 
Developed by time, it had, long before the fifteenth 
<3entury, attained a high degree of perfection : during 
the middle ages there was an extraordinary artistic 
movement, such as is found at no other epoch. 

At the commencement of the eleventh centuiy the 
Christian world, more particularly in Italy and UauL 
seized mtb a diWne enthtisiaBm;tamed their atten- 
tion to the reneyring their ancient basilicas, notwith- 
standing that many of them were rich and in a state 
of good preservation. A sublime rivalry animated 

I 2 
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the people and led them to build up the most magni- 
ficent monuments. The fleets of Pisa, of Genoa, 
and of Venice, ploughed the seas in search of ala- 
baster, porphyry, and rich marbles. The Komans, 
with their gigantic edifices, their aqueducts, their 
roads, and their amphitheatres, never poured forth 
such floods of gold as did our pious ancestors to 
build and decorate their cathedrals. The entire 
world seeemed to cast aside her ancient vestments, as 
it were to cover Wlf with a mantle of glory, with 
churches and basilicas, dazzling with gold, azure, and 
purple.* The same movement continued during the 
three following centuries. 

At the end of this glorious period, Europe shone 
forth resplendent in master-pieces of architecture, 
sculpture, mosaics, painting, and works in gold and 
silver, such as we may admire, but can never equaL 
In fact, whilst the genius of faith, personified in 
Italy, France, England, and Germany, in a crowd of 
great wnknown men, raised in the air its cathedrals, 
gigantic, yet harmonious in all their parts, it ani- 
mated with its divine breath sculpture, which carved 
its lace-work pinnacles, whose slender points seem 
to raise the prayer to heaven ; or brought forth from 
stone or marble whole peoples of statues, which, to 
instruct the pilgrim of life, placed before his eyes the 
august, the formidable realities of the future world, 
the combats and the triumphs of those who had pre- 
ceded him in the journey from tim^ to eternity. 

* Infra millesimum tertio jam fere immmente anno contigit in 
universo pene terrarum orbe, preg^ipue tamen in Italia et in Gal- 
liis, iunovari ecclesiaram basilicas, licet pleraeque decenter locatse 
minime indiguissent, aemalabatur tamen unaquseque gens Chris- 
ticolarum adversus alteram quo decentior foret. Erat enim instar, 
ac si mundus ipse excutiendo semet, rejecta vetustate, passim can- 
didam ecclesiaram vestem indueret. — Glaber. apud Murator. 
ArUiq, Ital. torn. iv. p. 828. 
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Directed by the immortal hand of Cimabue, Pisano, 
of Giotto, and of many others, the Catholic pencil 
"vrrote on the walls of the basilicas, sometimes on 
those of the most humble chapels, the wonders of 
Christianity, and raised the art to an incomparable 
perfection. The mosaic- worker enamelled the pave- 
ment and the vaults of the temple with immortal 
flowers and designs of a thousand colours ; the 
engraver graved upon the sacred vases the mysteries 
of the man-6od, the lives of saints, or the emblems 
of virtue ; the worker in stained glass, the goldsmith, 
and the embroiderer, rivalled each other yrith such 
zeal and success, that an humble church or a poor 
monastery was scarcely to be found that did not 
inclose some precious object of art. In a word, 
thanks to Christianity acting in the plenitude of her 
power, Europe was a veritable museum, but a museum 
chaste and moral, where art, assuming its most ex- 
alted character, had translated into master-pieces of 
all kindfi the spiritual principle that inspired it. 

This was the state of things, when the pagan 
classics invaded Europe. It is in the nature of things 
that the arts receive their impulse from literature and 
walk in its path. Become pagan, literature commu- 
nicated to the arts a pagan direction. Painting was 
the first to lend its aid to this unfortunate restoration 
of paganism in the bosom of Christian nations. At 
this epoch, for the first time, the pencil of the painter, 
which religion had hitherto consecrated almost exclu- 
sively to holy things, was prostituted to the reproduc- 
tion of heathen divinities and mythological subjects 
on canvas, and on the walls and panels of palaces. 
From the dwellings of the great, religious pictures 
disappeared to give place to the in&mies of fable. 

To form an idea of the license and impudent 
obscenity of the painting of this epoch, it suffices to 
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say that the gods and goddesses of Olympus, in a state 
of complete nudity, and in the most lewd attitudes, 
ornament the galleries of princely dwellings, so that 
the most immodest eye cannot look upon them 
without causing the cheek to blush. This is why these 
galleries are only open to a certain class of yisitois, and 
that on days of reception: it is possible, in those 
days and to those people, these pictures have nothing 
in them that is shocking to modesty ! 

It was not enough to fill the houses with Venuses, 
nymphs, and prostitutes ; the license of art, become 
pagan, went so far as to soil the sanctity of the 
temples of the true God. Christian antiauity had 
constantly vested in elegant robes and drap^es, 
and represented in attitudes of heavenly modesty, its 
an^ls ; in this age they completely uncovered them> 
and presented them to the eyes of the futhful under 
the forms of pagan genii. They went still further, 
and represented the saints and the virtues as half- 
naked men and women, and these were ofifered for the 
veneration of the faithful 

Amongst a thousand examples, we will cite but 
one, — The Lout Judgment of Michael Angelo. 
In this picture, where flesh predominates over the 
spirit, where the nakedness of member effaces tiie 
Christian idea, one admires the talent of the painter^ 
the vigour of his pencil, the power of his genius ; but 
the Christian feeling is scarcely to be found, and 
piety still less. How, for example, can we suppose 
that the Supreme Judge of the living and the aead 
should express the irritation of a simple mortal, and 
^sume the attitude of Jupiter darting forth thunder, 
or of Neptune reproving the floods ?| In this want 
of truth the Olympic myth rules the genius of the 
Christian artist. 
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Baphael himself was carried away by the torrent. 
The great talents he had receiyed from heaven to 
preacn Christian spiritualism, he too often prostituted 
to pagan sensualism. He did not blush to reproduce, 
we know not how many times, the most infamous of 
goddesses, and he polluted eyen his most esteemed 
pictures with the faces of courtezans. It was the 
same with Titian, with Julio Romano, and all the 
other disciples of the Renaissance. To judge at 
one glance of the disastrous influence of paganism 
on painting, it is sufficient to yisit the gallery of the 
Palace Fitti at Florence. Here pagacC sensualism 
commenced ; here, as if to consecrate its cradle, most 
of the principal works due to its inspiration are 
brought together. Here we see and touch the truth, 
that the Renaissance is in painting, as in literature, 
the worship of form and the apostleship of sen- 
sualism. 

This temple of painting is divided into fifteen 
chapdsy or saloons, — not one of them has received a 
Christian denomination ; three have names of no sig- 
nifications: saloons della Stuffa^ degt Infanti and de% 
Pocceiti. The twelve others bear the names of pagan 
divinities, or of demigods : the saloon of VenuSy of 
ApoUo, of Mars, of Jupiter, of Satn/niy of the Iliad, 
of the Edttcaiion of Jupiter, of Ulysses returning to 
Ithaca, of Protnethms, of Justice, of Flora, and of 
Music. Lest the thought which presided at the 
arrangement of these galleries should be misunder- 
stood, the last of them are the most magni^pent ; 
that of Venus is the first. Each tutelary divinity is 
painted on the ceiling of its particular saloon, sur- 
rounded by its chaste attributes, and accomplishing 
some mythological act. Under the four panels of the 
sanctuary are seen the pictures of the great masters 
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of the Renaissance, like ex-^cctos to the god or god- 
dess to whose intercession the artist owed the inspira- 
tion of his genius. 

It is impossible to find a more literal definition of 
the artistic thought that prevailed in the sixteenth 
century ; a more convincing proof of the adulterous 
alliance of painting and paganism at this epoch. The 
gallery of Florence seems to say to the young artist 
obliged to visit it : Baise your eyes to the vaults of 
my saloons; behold the ^ods of painting; behold 
those who have inspired the chefs-d'csuvre that are 
suspended at their feet. You have no need to seek 
inspiration in the heaven of Christians : Olympus is 
sufficient — ^the road is marked out to you by the 
luminous traces of these great masters ; labour ! 
imitate ! hope ! 

And they are called upon to imitate pictures that 
may be divided into two great classes ; those which 
treat of profane and those which treat of religious 
subjects. 

. The first are handled with a perfection that calls 
to mind certain frescoes of Pompeii ; these pictures 
are executed with great spirit. There are v^ettes 
before which a surgeon might give a course of ana- 
tomy. In all that regards the natural, nothing is 
wanting. Proportion, pose, and colour, material 
fom and DhysW expression, are given with an 
incomparable perfection. 

As to the relidous subjects, it is easy to imagine 
what they must be : the painter has made them after 
his image, as he himself is formed after the pagan 
model ; there is nothing left to desire, as to form. 
We have handsome men and women ; Greeks, 
nymphs, and goddesses ; but as to saints, few or none 
at all. You discover involuntarily in the saints, 
the martyrs, and the angels, a strong family likeness 
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to Apollo, Jupiter, the Moses, the heroes and 
heroines of antiquity, which clearly shows the inspi- 
ration of paganism. You seek heayen, and only find 
Olympus ; the eye admires, but the heart does not 
pray. The whole order of sentiments deposited in 
our soul by religion, and which compose our super- 
natural being, remains without an interpreter. The 
painter does not comprehend us ; his idiom is not 
ours ; he speaks the language oi flesh, and we that of 
the spirit 

To be silent on spiritualism is the first failing of 
painting after the school of the Benaissance, and its 
first reproach should be, that it has become the most 
dangerous apostle of sensuality. It deserves another, 
which is much more serious. Before its divorce, it 
did not paint the naked, for two reasons : the first, 
because the Christian religion, essentially spiritual 
and moral, forbade it ; and painting, the docile child 
of a chaste mother, considered it a duty to depict an 
order of ideas superior to sense. The second, which 
is the consequence of the first, because to paint the 
naked was by no means necessary to the perfection of 
Christian art, which sought exclusively spiritual 
beauty ; and this beauty is reflected solely from the 
eyes and the expression of the countenance. Hence 
tne incomparable purity of the figures, and the divine 
type, which distinguishes the works of the great 
masters before the Benaissance. This it was that 
absorbed all their care and talents, the rest was 
looked upon as merely accessory, and consequently 
treated with a certain negligence, that has become the 
subject of endless reproach, which is pushed to a 
point that may be called unjust. 

This dignity, this holy mission of art, was unknown 
to the new artists. Formed in the pagan school, they 
only saw material beauty, and to display it they 
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painted the naked, and they painted the nnfortonate, 
with a richness and an effirontery that shocks the eye 
of virtue, and makes the most immodest blush. Is 
this progress ? Is this the legitimate use of art ? Is it 
not rather a profoiuation ? Has God given man genius, 
to corrupt with greater success ? 

Under the influence of paganism, painting, with 
some honourable exceptions, ceased to be the tongue 
of spiritualism, to become that of sensualism. As to 
matter, it lost infinitely more than it gained, by the 
revolution of the sixteenth century ; and with regard 
to/or9n, who can say that in remaining Catholic, the 
art would not have attained that correcteiess of design, 
that regularity of Uneament, that perfection of pose, 
of draperies, and other accessories, which the Benais- 
sance glorifies itself in having given, but which 
experience would have developed without it ? That 
which can do more, can do less. Catholic art had 
raised itself to ideal and supernatural beauty ; a little 
practice would have nut it in possession of the secret 
of sensible beauty. In proof of this, we may cite the 
chefr-d'cBHwre of Giotto, of B. Angelico, of G^di, and 
of many others. The chapels of Spain and Kome 
possess several ancient figures as b^utiful in style 
and expression as those of Kaphael, whilst the thought 
is more profound and the conception more vast. The 
Madona of St. Marie in Comnedino, our Lord in the 
church of Saints Cosmo and Damian, in the Forum, 
are admirable in every respect ; the majesty of the 
figures is such as Michael Angelo, Raphael, and all 
the painters who have follow^ them, have never 
attained. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONTINUATION. 

Although paintiiig, from the commencement of 
the Henaissance, has too often lent itself to pagan 
sensoalism, we must acknowledge that it did not 
estrange itself from religion wiUiout r^ret. The 
school founded by Fra Bartolomeo, and by the blessed 
Ai^lico, long struggled against the invasion, and 
with great success. We cannot say as much for 
sculpture. 

Scarcely was paganism inaugurated, when the 
sculptors and their patrons allowed themselves to 
be carried away, almost to £Ematicism, after the 
modek of antiquity. They neither spared expense 
nor labour to discover the statues of the divinities of 
Olympia and the great men of antiquity, and their 
exertions were crowned with success. Whilst the 
Christian ages reserved their enthusiasm for the dis- 
covery of some celebrated martyr, and their ^Id to 
raise temples in honour of the heroes of the faith, we 
see in the ages of the Renaissance the enthusiasm of 
Christians expended on the gods of fable, and their 
gold consecrated to the building of sumptuous palaces 
to lodge the divinities and the men of paganism. If 
a statue, or even a fragment of Venus, an arm, a foot, 
a trunk, a hand, a nose of Jupiter, or of Saturn, 
were found, the academies immediately assembled, 
and with ^eat gravity ordered an investigation. 
Commentaries appeared in all directions, whole cities 
were on the move and rejoiced, as if some great 
public good had been discovered. These statues of 
pagan gods and men, inscriptions, vases, urns, tombs, 
^and monuments of all kinds, were carried to people. 
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not only mnseoms (which to a certain extent is 
worthy of praise), but palaces and private houses. 

From what passed at Kome, we may judge of what 
took place elsewhere. One day it was announced 
that some workmen had discovered, in the environs 
of the Seven Saloons, a marble group of admirable 
beauty, from the Greek chiseL At this news, the 
artists and amateurs hastened to the garden of Titus, 
where they identified the Laocoon, such as Pliny 
described it. Enthusiasm was at its height : in the 
evening, all the church bells rang to announce the 
happy discovery. The poets did not sleep that night ; 
they prepared to salute the return of the ancient 
chef-d' oBwere to light, with sonnets, hymns, and can- 
zonets ; the next day there was a general f4te in 
Rome. The statue, ornamented with flowers and 
evergreens, was paraded through the streets to the 
sound of music ; priests formed the line through 
which it went, and uncovered their heads as it passed ; 
the streets were crowded with people, and they accom- 

Janied, with songs of joy, the tnumphal entry of the 
laocoon to the Capitol. 
The statue bein^ placed on its pedestal, Julius 11. 
retired to his apartment, when a new fSte com- 
menced, in which the Cardinal Sadolet, his head 
•crowned with ivy, chanted the happy event in an 
ode, which all humanists know by heart.* 

In the evening, Sadolet found in his chamber a 
beautiful manuscript of Plato ; it was a present from 
the Pope. As to Felix de Fredis, who discovered the 
precious statue, the Sovereign Pontiff gave him a 
portion of the revenues arising from the tax upon salt 
at the gate of St. John Lateran, and appointed him 
notary apostolicf Is it necessary to add, that the 

* EccB alto terra e tumulo, etc. 

t AudiO) Vie de Luther: 'WvokehnBiiny Hist, deT Art. 
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fanatics of the Eenaissance abused, in the most 
extraordinary manner, the encouragement given by 
the pontiff ? 

Lest the people should be deprived of the sight of 
the chaste objects discovered, they were exposed at 
the cross-roads and public places ; they were diisplayed 
on the fa9ades of palaces and private houses, where 
the piety of former ages had placed the august sign 
of the cross and the images of the saints. These 
remnants of paganism, however, were only to be had 
at a high price, and but the jfew could procure them ; 
yet every gentleman^ every family, desired to possess 
such treasures. 

As the most obscene works of paganism had been 
translated into the vulgar tongue, for the benefit of 
the people, so the Christian sculptors rivalled the 
ancients in the production of the gods and goddesses 
of Olympia, in all kinds of material. The engraver 
multiplied to infinity, and frequently added to the 
obscenity of the original By these means, all the 
infamies of mythology became so common, that every 
Christian, however poor he might be, was in a posi- 
tion to procure them ; in place of the portraits of our 
Lord and the Blessed Virgin, were to be found those 
of Jupiter, Venus, Cupid, Diana, and others. 

It was now that sensualism, bom. the hands of the 
sculptor, the engraver, and the painter, inundated 
Christian Europe. From the palaces, where they had 
taken the place of the Saviour, of Mary, and of the 
Saints, Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Venus, the Graces, the 
nymphs, the satyrs, tiie gods and demigods, descend- 
ed in triumph into the public places of the cities; 
ornamented the fountains, peopled the public walks, 
embellished the parks and gardens of villas, giving 
to all, at all times, the most eloquent lessons of 
lubricity. The child found at the domestic hearth, 
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or, at least, could not go out without meeting images, 
which, in blasting his young ima^nation, bent his 
heart towards the earth and the senses ; less happy 
than the child of the middle ages, who, in the pater- 
nal dwelling, as in the streets of the city, or by the 
road-side, was sure to meet holy images ; the quaint 
but touching statues of Jesus and his Mother, or of 
the ancient patrons 'of Catholic Europe. It is easy 
to understand how this continual vision of the supe^ 
rior world led to the most eleyated spiritualism, 
ennobled the heart, and encouraged virtue. 

It was not sujficient that pagan sensualism had 
defiled profane places and edifices, it dared to pene* 
trate even the temples of the true God. The 
tombs, which, up to this time, the piety of ancient 
artists had embellished with Christian figures and 
emblems, began to be decorated according to pagan 
taste. Indecent statues represented Christian virtues. 
The scandal was pushed so far at one time, that, 
instead of honouring the memory of the dead, the 
figures were better calculated to excite the passions 
of tiie living, and it was found necessary to cover 
them with a vestment of bronze. At length, all 
Christian emblems vanished fix)m the mausoleum, to 
give waj to pagan ones, so tiiat, were it not for the 
temple m which they were placed, rather to defile 
than embellish it, nothing in these monuments would 
identify them as Christian tombs. 

What is not less sacril^ous, although more ridi- 
culous, is, the fanciful mixture of Christianity and 
Eaganism. Religion and Time, Hope and Zrow, 
ound together, each with its attnbutes. From 
a thousand examples we will select the tomb of 
the Dauphin, placed in the centre of the choir of 
the cathedral of Sens. But whether or no there be a 
mixture in these tombs, all the figures, as with the 
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reredoses of the altars, are taken from pagan models. 
Genii become angels; Diana, the Blessed Virgin ; 
Endymion or Apollo, Our Lord and the Saints; 
Csesar and Neptune, Moses ; the philosophers, St. 
Joseph and the prophets. 

To be just, however, we will say, that sculpture, as 
also painting, preserved something Christian, even 
after the general invasion of paganism, but architec- 
ture nothing at all. From the commencement of the 
sixteenth centuiy, architecture entirely forsook the 
Christian type. From this epoch, public opinion 
declared, that not only the palaces, the houses, the 
theatres, and all profane edifices, but also the churches, 
must be built in the Greek or Roman style. This 
was diametrical^ opposed to the constant custom 
of the Church. It is true, that when the Christians of 
former ages had neither the time nor the resources 
necessary for building churches, they made use of the 
temples of the false gods after having purified and 
despoiled them of all vestiges of idolatry. But when 
they had occasion to build new churches, the Chris- 
tian architect never took a pagan temple for his 
model. The Christian monuments that remain prove 
this incontestable £Eu;t, that from the origin of the 
Chv/rch to the sixteenth century ^ no new chwrch tcoB 
e^er built in thepoffcm style. 

This must not be attributed to a want of money or 
of models. The CsBsars were no sooner Christians 
than they spared no expense to give magnificent 
churches to religion ; and the celebrated temples of 
Greece and Italy still remained in all their integrity. 
But the Christian artists disdained them, for they 
found the pagan style ill adapted to Catholic worship, 
and contrary to its genius. Under the name of By- 
zantine architecture, our forefathers in the faith 
established a new manner of building their churches. 
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From Constantinople, where it took its birth, it 
passed into the West. Modified by a deep study of 
the relations of art and faith, and assisted by the 
counsel of the bishops, who carefully examined the 
new edifices, this style arrived at the highest degree 
of perfection under the name of Oothic. To this we 
owe the immense, the magnificent cathedrals of 
France, of England, and of Germany, those structures 
in which giace,and richness, and variety of form, unite 
in the majesty of the whole, and show forth, in all 
its splendour, the glory of the genius of the faith 
that inspired them. But when, at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the pagan works began to be set forth 
as the type of the beautiful, not only in letters but 
also in the arts, the Christian architecture, conse- 
crated by fifteen centuries, and illustrated by count- 
less works of incomparable beauty, was treated as 
barbarism and banished from Christian cities. That 
no vestige might remain of the products of the a^es 
of faith, the architects, or rather the vandals, of this 
senseless age, transported by the blind fury that 
animated the barbarians of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies to throw down the obscene temples of paganism, 
destroyed the pious, the venerable sanctuaries of the 
Christian ages. 

Thus it was, to cite but one example, that the 
antique and venerable basilica of St. Peter of the 
Vatican, an incomparable monument, not only of the 
religion of Europe, of the piety of the faithful, of 
the munificence of the popes and kings, but also, 
according to Bramante, a unique chrf-d'ceuvre of 
Christian art, was relentiessly thrown down to give 
place to the Oreco-Roman edifice that the Renaissance 
has subtituted for it ; neither the expostulations nor 
the anger of this great artist could check the hand 
of the destroyer. 
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The same yandalism extended its ravages every- 
where. Who can count the ancient chnrches, the 
chapels, the towers, the tombs, either completely de- 
stroyed, buried in the earth, or disfigured by unworthy 
mutilations, or by additions still more vile, so that at 
length Europe could not show a sinj^le edifice,\ 
ancient or modem, that was not in the Greek style, 
or stamped with paganism ? In the middle ages, even 
civil architecture took a religious character, and pro- 
duced superb edifices, as may still be seen, particularly 
in Venice, and in some of the cities of France, 
Belgium, and England : yet the sixteenth century 
undertook to restore, or to renew, even the churches 
in the pagan style ; and this fanaticism was carried 
so far, that, but for the energetic intervention of the 
ecclesiastical authority, the ancient Christian monu- 
ments that had escaped the fury of the barbarians 
would have fallen under the blows of Christians 
themselves. 

This opposition, which we must avow did not 
always continue, waa far from saving all our edifices. 
'' During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the infatuation for a style of architecture recently 
adopted was such, that the system of restoration, 
applied to our ancient religious edifices, was a mis- 
fortune, not only aa respects art, but also their soli- 
dity. They were treated without regard to the 
principles on which they were constructed, reproached 
with being out of harmony with what was then con- 
sidered beautiful in architecture, and tortured to 
submit them to the taste of the day." * 

Need we be astonished at these acts of vandalism 
which still make us tremble ? Need we even be 

* Report presented to the Minister of Pablic Worship on the 
situation of the religious edifices, by M. Contencin, Director of 
the Admimstration of PaUic Worship, January ; 1851. 

K 
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surprised that the divorce of architecture and religion 
should be continued in our own times with a kind of 
good faith, and ui the midst of a concert of praise, 
which will be the wonder of future ages ? Must we, 
in fine, wonder at the aberration into which public 
spirit has been led, when we hear men, distinguished 
for their intelligence and taste, advance, as a double 
axiom, that pagan architecture is the style of the 
heautiful^ and Christian architecture the opposite ? 

After having quoted a pompous eulogy of the new 
temple of St. Jreter of the Vatican, fthere the most 
eager and intelligent curiosity finds whereicith to 
satisfy itself, where the most critical and talented 
artists come to admire and improve themselves. Feller 
thus terminates his article on Julius II. : — " He 
encouraged painting, sculpture, and architecture ; 
and in his time the fine arts began to disengage 
themselves from the rubbish of the barbarous Gothic.'* 

Speaking of Christian architecture, Feuelon ex- 
presses himself in these terms : — " The inventors of 
the style of architecture called Gothic, and which is 
said to be that of the Arabs, doubtless believed they 
had surpassed that of the Greeks. A Greek edifice 
has no ornament that does not serve to embellish the 
work ; the pieces necessary to support it, such as the 
columns and the cornice, are graceful merely from 
their proportions ; all is simple, all is measured, all is 
confined to the useful ; there is neither boldness nor 
caprice to impose upon the eye ; the proportions are 
so just, that nothing appears very great, although all 
mscy be so \ everything confines itself to satisfying 
just reason. On the contrair, in Gothic architecture, 
an immense arch springing from slender pillars rises 
to the clouds ; it seems as if all must fall, yet it lasts 
for centuries ; the building is full of windows, of 
roses, and of points ; the stone seems cut like paste- 
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board ; all is open work, all is in the air. Is it not 
natural that the first Gothic architects were proud at 
having surpassed, by their vain refinement, the sim- 
plicity of the Greek ? Change the names, put poets 
and orators in the place of architects. Lucan must 
naturally think himself greater than Vi^l ; Seneca, 
that he shone more than Sophocles ; Tasso might 
aspire to leave Virgil and Homer in the rear. These 
authors would be mistaken in thinking this."* 

Thus, according to Fenelon, all that Christian art 
has ever produced of the most beautiful, is but bad 
taste, and cannot be compared to the works of pagan- 
ism. Christian poets and architects do not approach 
those of the pagans, any nearer than Lucan does 
Virgil, or Seneca, Sophocles ! 

We will sum up the preceding, by applying the 
same reflections to architecture we have to painting : 
we will say that, after a patient and dispassionate 
examination of the subject, the Renaissance is 
nothing but a resurrection of paganism in art as well 
as in literature ; the retaliation of pagan sensualism 
formerly conquered by Christian spiritualism ; an 
immense step in arrear, and not a progress ; a source 
of shame and error for Europe, and not a principle of 
light and glory. Such are the great advantages that 
we have gathered from the pagan classics. There 
9if% others which we shall make known in the follow- 
ing chapters. 

* Letire tur VEloq, at the end« 
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CHAPTER XV. \ 

t 

INFLUENCE OP CLASSIC PAGANISM ON PHILOSOPHY. 

Whilst classic paganism declared itself in the 
artistic order by naturalism and sensualism, it showed 
itself in the purely intellectual order by an influence 
not less fatal, though less palpable. Nowhere has it 
made greater ravages than in philosophy. We call 
philosophy that ardent search after truth which 
regards Ood, man, the world, and beings in general, 
their nature, and the relation they bear to each 
other. To explore this immense domain, it is easy 
to conceive that reason requires a certain point of 
departure, an unvarying compass, an infallible touch- 
stone, to assist it in distinguishing truth from false- 
hood. Under the empire of Christianity, ail these 
conditions of success were placed at her disposal. 

A docile child of faith, reason b^an by listening 
to the lessons of its mother; then, taking for its 
point of departure the truths it had learnt at this 
infallible school, it applied them to the investigation 
of hidden subjects, and drew forth results fruitful of 
utility. Were reason in doubt, it consulted faith, 
and compared the discoveries it had made with the 
teaching it had received, always turning its successes 
to the glory of religion. In other terms, and to 
speak the language of the greatest philosopher the 
world ever knew, m the scientific system created by 
Christianity, and so well understood in the middle 
ages, the sciences resembled a well-regulated family. 
Theology was the mother, and all the sciences her 
daughters ; the mother took the direction and gave 
the orders, and the daughters laboured, each one in 
its sphere, for the common good. The supreme object 
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of all their efforts was the glorification and the 
serrice of their queen, who applied to the moral and 
physical good of mankind the results obtained bj 
each science, and by philosophy itself, her eldest 
daughter.* 

From the certainty of the point of departure, the 
in£stllible direction in the investigation, and the 
universal convergence of all the sciences towards the 
same end, arose that exemption from all serious error 
— ^tfaat lucidness in definition, that fecundity in appli- 
cation, that character of unity and universality in 
science, and those magnificent speculations which are 
to be found in the works of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, 
of Albert the Great, Alexander Alesius, of St. 
Bonaventura and St. Thomas, like a vast mirror 
illuminating with their immortal splendours the 
most abstruse questions on religion and politics, on 
civil, domestic, and even material matters. 

Immortal splendours, since the thousand systems 
of philosophy which the last three centuries have 
engendered, feur from obscuring their lustre, have but 
added to their brilliancy ; immortal, because it is still 
in them we must seek the solution of all the pro- 
blems which torment the world. " Heir to the 
philosophy of the Fathers of the Church, the philo- 
sophy of the middle ages,'' says M. Moeller, " rest- 
ing on an unvarying belief, remains always the same 
as to principle, and thus acquires, by secular labours, 

* Theologia imperat omnibiiB aliiB icientiis tanqnam principalU, 
et utitor in cbtequhtm lui omnibus aliia Bcientiis, quasi utualig 
. . . . ita ut, cum finis totnu phUawphia sit intra finem theologise, 
et ordinatus ad ipsum, theologia debeat omnibus aliia acientiia 
imperoTt^ et uH tie qtUB in eis traduntur, — D. Tr. in lib. i. Sen- 
tenC. Prolog. Non aodpit sua prindpia ab aliis scientiis, sed 
immediate ^ Deo per rerelationem. Et ideb non accipit ab aliis 
ficientiis tanqaam Ik superioribns, sed udtur eis tanquam inferio- 
ribnsy et aiftillii. — Id. 8, Tkeol. p. 1, q. i. art. 5. 
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a magnificence and an extent, which has never been 
equalled by any other philosophy/'* 

But things became completely changed with the 
Renaissance, At this epoch, a thousand voices were 
raised from all points of Europe, to proclaim the 
philosophical systems of Greece the true type of 
philosophy, the model of free discussion, and the 
vast field in which reason must engage if she would 
discover truth. The first object, with this view, was 
to persuade reason to make herself the fulcrum, and 
to abandon the teaching of the Church for the basis 
of her philosophical investigations. As reason had 
been induced to sever with her ancient literature and 
art, from its being represented as the type of igno- 
ance and barbarism, a thousand advocates maintained 
that the Catholic philosophy of the middle ages 
fettered the human mind, and was the type of ser- 
vlKty. 

And why ? — Because it took for its point of de- 
parture, for its compass, its touchstone, the inde- 
finable truths of faith. Say then, that geometry, 
chemistry, — all the sciences, in &ct, — confine the 
intellect, because all, without exception, set out from . 
axioms that are unexplained or inexplicable. 

It is pretended that the Church shackles the liberty 
of thought, and that the dogmas imposed by her 
upon reason prevent the free exercise of the mind. 
To prove that these accusations are founded, it must 
be shown that the dogmas of the Church are not 
truths, which, as such, form the basis of all true 
philosophy. In fact, if our do^as are truths, where 
IS the reason for admitting that philosophy, which 
seeks truth, can be crippled in accepting a truth of 
any kind ? Hitherto no one has ever proved that 

* Moeller, 8tat€ qf Modem PkUosopky m Gtruumf, p. 4. 
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the Catholic dogmas are not truths. They are ig- 
nored and rejected, but it is beyond human power to 
show that the Catholic faith is an error. 

We may so still farther, and ask of the advocates 
of regene^ted paganism, of the panegyriBts of the 
pretended intellectual emancipation, if a philosophy 
that accepts, as a point of departure, the truths of 
the Catholic Church, is more restrained, less free than 
that which takes human reason for its only basis ? 
It must be evident to every reasonable man, that an 
idea, whatever it may be, can never limit the exercise 
of the reason, but in as much as the idea itself is 
limited. If then the Catholic dogmas were not 
superior to the human imderstanding, the reproaohes 
of the apostles of independent philosophy would be 
well founded. But reUgious truths are so profound, 
so inexhaustible, that no created mind is capable of 
embracing them in all their extent, to give a complete 
explanation of them. Thus the divine revelations, 
instead of confining the faculties of the human mind, 
furnish never-failing aliment to thought* 

These simple observations, which were sufficient to 
.annihilate the pretensions of the innovators, either 
were not made, or were not listened to. The pagan 
schools were invaded from all parts : to enter them, it 
was necessary to subscribe to this maxim of Epicurus : 
that *^ true philosophy is to be found tcith the Greeks 
only, because everywhere else tradition reigns." Ca- 
tholic tradition, the teaching of the Church, was 
rejected as a shackle, and the sufficiency of human 
reason was solemnly proclaimed. 

This principle prepared the final consequences we 
reap in our days. '^ Christianity has lost its ancient 
empire, and faith has withdrawn. Abandoned by 

* See Moeller, State ^f Modem Philowphy in Germany, p. 4. 
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public spirit, conyicted of inferiority by modem 
reason, hostile to the principles of our institations 
and laws, it ought not, it cannot, preside over our 
national education. 

''It cannot — ^because its lessons are no longer 
listened to : it ought not, — ^for the first object of 
education is to form citizens, to develop the intel- 
ligence, and to inspire a love for, and the observance 
of, the laws of the country 

'' Christianity is no more. We must have a religion : 
who will prepare it ? Mjr re^lj is foreseen : reason 
has vanquished Ghristiamty in surpassing it, and it 
is for her to replace what she has destroyed."* 

Soon the two great philosophical systems of anti- 
quity, those of rlato and Aristotle ; that is to say, 
of idealismand empiricism, unite under their opposite 
banners all the professors of philosophy and their 
disciples. Under the banner of Plato, ranged Italy, 
directed by the Medicis of Florence, Marcilius Ficinus, 
Andrew Porta, and other distinguished personages. 
Aristotle rallied under his flag, first, England, after- 
wards Germany and France. Commencing with the 
Renaissance, these two philosophical lines, which,* 
though parallel, were opposed, extend to our days. 

It is remarkable that the proud pretensions, the 
absolute want of power, the eternal groping, the fluc- 
tuations, the contradictions, the monstrous errors, 
and the formidable applications of this pa^n philo- 
sophy, are exactly the same in modem Europe as 
they were in the llosom of ancient Greece. Now, as 
formerly, she may write on the door of the schools — 
This is the laboratory of aU absurditie8.f Drunk 
with herself, she &lls firom one extreme to the other, 

* Libert^ de Petuer, Janner, 1851. 

t Nihil tarn absurdi quod non dicatur ab aliqao philoaopho. — 
Cieero. 
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without ever discovering the first mediam of truth. 
From materialism she rushes into idealism, from 
pantheism to scepticism, to end now, as formerly, in 
the bottomless abyss of universal rationalism and the 
ruin of society. 

With Thales of Miletus, her first organ in anti- 
quity and founder of the Ionic school, she proclaims 
that water and moisture, that is to say, matter, is the 
first principle of all things. The Italian school, 
with Pythagoras, its founder, gave the former the lie, 
and endeavoured to make spiritualism predominate. 
Fifty years later, the Eleatic school, whose principal 
organs, Xenophon of Colophon, Parmenides and 
Melissus, professed ideal pantheism, and on many 
points went as far as scepticism. With the Atomistic 
school, founded by Leucippus, materialism is para- 
mount. From the contradiction of systems, and the 
daily increasing doubts, their natural consequence, 
arose the School of Sophistry, Champions, for and 
against, combat the most contradictory propositions. 
A few years more, and Greek society, already on the 
wane, will be annihilated under their blows. 

Socrates came, and undertook to oppose a barrier 
to the torrent of doubt. He proposed moral philo- 
sophy, and formed some disciples, the most celebrated 
of whom was Plato. Father of the Aaxdemic school, 
Plato displayed all the resources of his genius in 
behalf of spiritualism. Aristotle, his disciple, snatched 
the sceptre from the hand of spirituaUsm and gave 
it to empiricism, who bequeathed it to the Peripa- 
tetics, who soon advanced towards materialism, with 
which Epicurus completed the union. Disciple of 
the successor of Anstotle, he realized the last 
practical consequence of the philosophy of the Sta- 
girite. His system is immorality : pleasure is the 
sovereign good of man. Founder of the Stoic school. 
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Zeno opposed himself to Epicurism. '' The body is 
everjrtmng/' said Epicums*: " The body is nothing/' 
replied Zeno. '^ Pleasure is the sole good," continued 
Epicurus : " The greatest pain is not an evil/' replied 
Zeno. 

Towards the end of the second century came Sextus 
Empiricus, who unmercifully reported all the quarrels 
and absurdities of philosophy, and drew the final 
conclusion from these debates of a thousand years. 
The first word that fell from his pen is contradiction ; 
the last, scepticism ; and such is the shameful result of 
pa^n philosophy. What progress has it realized 
during the long period of its existence ? What tnith 
has it discovered? what virtue has it developed? 
what society has it rendered better or more lasting ? 
Listen to the reply of one free from suspicion : — " The 
history of philosophy,^' says M. Anculon, ^' presents 
a veritable chaos. The notions, the principles, the 
systems succeed, combat, and efface each other, with- 
out our being able to discover the point of departure, 
the aim of ail this commotion, or th^ real object of 
these constructions, which are equally bold and weak." 

If philosophy was powerless for good, what must 
we say of its influence for evil ? "The great errors 
of the mind were almost unknown before the Greek 
philosophy. • This it was that gave rise to them, or 
at least, that developed them ; the weakening of 
respect for traditions, and the substitution of the 

5rinciple of particular examination for that of faitL""^ 
^he sophists prepared the way for barbarism. 

* Euai 9ur Vlndiff, torn. iii. p. 58. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CONTINUATION. 

Resuscitated in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, pagan philosophy gave, for the second time, a 
proof of its inability to discover truth, and its capa- 
city for enffendering error. We do not say this 
merely for the sake of doing so after so many others ; 
it is an incontestable truth, upon which we must not 
fail to insist. Without speaking of the monstrous 
errors with respect to God, man, the world, with which 
it has contaminated the history of Europe during the 
last three centuries, the rationalism of the present 
day, which threatens society with a return to barba- 
rism, is its last phase. 

In fact, the Catholic tradition rejected as an impe- 
diment, and the infallibility of reason given as an 
axiom, what is there to prevent rationalism with 
all its horrors, becoming an article of faith, if the 
fancy of the philosophy should proclaim it ? As we 
have seen, the absolute sufficiency of reason was 
established, though tacitly, from the first day of the 
JRenaissance, All philosophical investigations took 
place under its occult influence. The mask was soon 
flung aside, and Luther proclaimed reason sovereign 
in matters of religion. Descartes extended its empire, 
and clearly proclaimed the universality of its rights.* 

Listen to his admirers and faithful organs : '^ An 
independent spirit, a bold innovator, and possessed of 

* Rome condemned the Logic of Descartes in 1643. Protest- 
antism itself anathematized it at the synod of Dordrecht in 1656, 
so ranch did the Cartesian doubt menace the little belief that 
remained with the Reformers ! 
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extraordinary power, Descartes was too fond of his 
own ideas, not to recognise the authority of indiyi- 
dual reason, and its right to examine and judge all 
kinds of doctrine. Descartes has the glory of having 

E reclaimed and practised these principles, and of 
eing the author of the intellectual reform which 
bore fruit in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and which still, more than ever, exercises its influence 
in the philosophical world. At the present day^ 
thanks to Descartes^ we are all Protestants in philo- 
sophy , as we are, thanks to Luther, all philosophers 
in religion. . . . We will not believe, but according to 
the evidence of truth."* 

We wiU now examine the operations of philosophy 
returned to paganism. With rlato, it professed pure 
spiritualism, and soon feU, with Spinosa, into ideal 
pantheism. At the school' of Aristotle it became 
empiricism. Bacon of Verulam taught that matter 
is the cause of causes, itself without cause : Locke 
found in sensation the sole source of ideas: Gondillac 
imagined man to be a statue, and Maillet proved him 
to be a carp, whilst the Baron d'Holbach, in his famous 
Sysi^ie de la Nature, summing up the principles and 
consequences of this school, gives us as a manual of 
reason and conduct, the monstrous assemblage of all 
the absurdities, of all the turpitudes of materialism 
and atheism, both ancient and modem. Hobbes, 
Hartley, Barclay, Priestley, Helvetius, Lam^trie ; all 
the leading philosophers of England, of France, and 
in part of Europe, applauded the courage of their 
conjrire, who declared aloud, what they thought in 
silence. Society itself became incredulous, and mate- 
rialists at the school of the modem pagans proclaimed, 
with antiquity, that tmth is a chimera ; pleasure the 
only law, the only duty. 

* Glob€, No. 147. 
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The ancient sophists opened the way to barbarism, 
their modem disciples gave society up to the destroyers 
of ^93. The mind of the sages had prepared the reso- 
lution, the arm of the people executed it So much 
extolled for three centuries, taught with such care to 
youth, explained with so much pains by all the 
talented men of Europe, pagan philosophy was hence- 
forth judged. Yet, in spite of this frightful expe- 
rience, human reason was not cured. Its divorce with 
faith, and the empassioned love of its pretended 
emancipation, had left in it the germ of evil. 

On the still mouldering ruins of social order, pagan 
philosophy puts forth the same pretensions to the 
intellectual direction of the human race. Now, as in 
the days of antiquity, its last word is Epicurism. 
Gabanis dared to say to this society, bathed in blood, 
" The nerves are the principle of thought, the origin of 
ideas ; effect is necessarily of the same nature as the 
cause ; consequently, thought is material ; man is but 
a machine, without any other difference between him 
and his dog than that which is found in the angle of 
his physiognomy.'' Destutt de Tracy lent himself 
to this vile system, in his arid idealogy. If Cabanis 
was the physiologist, and Destutt de Tracy the me- 
taphysician of the materialism of the nineteenth 
century, Volney was its moralist. " Self-preserva- 
tion" says he, '' is the great law of human nature. 
Thus good and evil are all that tends to the preserva- 
tion of organic man, and all that tends to his 
destruction. The greatest good is life ; the greatest 
evil, death : there is nothing beyond this physical 
happiness, nothing worse than bodily suffering : the 
supreme good is health.''* 

Charity, devotedness, faith, hope, sacrifice of per- 

* Hist, de la Philo8oph. au Dix^neuvi^me Sihitf torn. ii. 
p. 119. 
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sonal interest to the public good, are virtues of fools 
for the profit of knaves. Murder is a duty, as often 
as it is useful. Me, that is my body, and nothing 
else, this is the whole of religion ; none but fools can 
have any other. — Such is the philosophy of Volney. 
When we think that such maxims were promulgated, 
with a frightful profusion, for fifteen years ; when we 
remember that they have penetrated all classes of 
society ; that its graces and the simplicity of its style 
have made the Catechism of Volney the book of the 
saloon and of the cottage, need we be surprised at 
the Epicurean character of our epoch ? 

In this system God is nothing ; the soul is nothing : 
all is material. There was a reaction, however, in our 
pagan philosophy, as there had already been against 
the ancient. Royer, Collard, Cousin, Joufiroy, and 
the Globe, undertook the mission of restoring spiritu- 
alism, but without base or compass ; their philosophy 
has fallen into pantheism and eclecticism, without 
having dethroned the sensualism of Volney. Pan- 
theism is to be found in every letter in the works of 
Cousin. As to eclecticism, it is nothing else but 
scepticism and rationalism under another name. One 
of its most fervent apostles, Jouffroy, died in the 
•agonies of doubt. All still living, who have l)een 
nourished upon it, are complete unbelievers. That 
eclecticism is rationalism in the most ample accepta- 
tion of the term, the following will prove. 

The opinion boldly avowed and clearly taught by 
the organs of eclecticism is, that truth, such as it 
should be to satisfy all the demands of reason, is still 
to be found : that no philosophical system, no reli- 
gion, not even Christianity, is an adequate expression 
of it. Hence the necessity of a general research into 
all systems and religions, in order to select what is 
pure in them, and from these scattered truths to form a 
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complete creed. But where is the touchstone hy 
which to distinguish truth from error ? Must the 
reason of each individual, or that of one in particular, 
be acknowledged infallible ? In this case reason is 
deified and a complete rationalism established. Yet 
this is what those of this school admit : " for/' say 
they, "to individual reason belongs the right of 
examining and judging all kinds of doctrine."* 

Have they then any new doctrines to substitute for 
the old ones ? — not yet, they seek them. Their reply 
deserves to be known : — " It is for us to make these 
doctrines which ought to preside over our moral, reli- 
gious, political, and literary life ; for our fathers have 

only left us such as are sterile and exhausted 

We must therefore forge new ones ; this necessity of 
our epoch is knovm, or at least felt, by all/'f 

It will be seen that rationalism never put forth 
prouder pretensions ; never did reason, emancipated 
from the tutelage of faith by pagan philosophy, show 
itself more stupidly proud, and never was the worid 
nearer to a frightful catastrophe, the inevitable result of 
a revolt pushed even to the imitation of Satan. What 
is still more frightful, and shows how deeply pagan 
philosophy has penetrated the minds of the present 
generation, is, that these pretensions are boldly de- 
clared without disguise or shame. Reason is called 
a permanmit reflation from God, and that its rights 
must not be sacrificed under any pretence whatever. % 
The disciples of this school think themselves generous 
towards Catholics, in permitting religion to take the 
same footing with reason, to divide with her the 
empire of man, giving to one the sovereignty of 
the mind, and to the other the direction of the heart. 
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*' Religion and philosophy are two immortal sisters 
which cannot perish. Rdigion and philosophy were 
bom the same day. The day on which uod put religion 
in the heart of man, he placed philosophy in his mind ; 
they must live together , side by side, a/nd for every 
never seeking to be separated, and, in time of trial, 
let them draw nearer each other, rather than aim at 
mutual destruction/'* 

Already, however, the logicians of paganism deny 
this pretended equality, declaring that religion is 
only a principle of obscurity and corruption, and 
that reason alone is sovereign. " I will, prove,'' wrote 
formerly a disciple of M. Cousin,t *' that the CaU- 
chism stultifies the child ; afterwards I will prove that 
it corruipts him. . . . Reason must reign sovereign in 
its domain. This was the case in the seventeenth 
century, when Descartes proclaimed the definitive 
emancipation of thought, aud in the respect which 
he still expressed for the Church and theology, it is 
easy to discover a little irony with a good deal of 
prudence Is it necessary here to refer to Vol- 
taire and Rousseau ? Is it necessary to add that their 
doctrines, inspired by the spirit of the age, possessed 
themselves of French society so completely, as to be 
able to realize their principles, to a certain extent, in 
the order of politics, substituting the revolution of 
'89 for the spirit of ancient days ? Thus reason, but 
newly emancipated, became henceforth sovereign. 
Deified by the people, reason and liberty replaced 
the fallen gods of Christianity. The Convention 
decrees, in the name of reason, the existence of the 
Supreme Being ; he has no other worship, no other 
religion, than that of reason and of liberty. This 
is what history teaches." 

* M. Thiers, Discours tur Vltuir, PubUquCt 18e Janv. 1850. 
t M. Jacques, in the lAberti de Peruer. . 
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Yes, this is the history of modem philosophy 
under the influence of pagan classics, not only in 
France, but throughout Europe. 

We might trace this philosophy everywhere giving 
truth to me same errors, preparing the same crimes, 
developing the same calamities as in France.* In 
Germany, philosophy has not only arrived at complete 
paganism, but has become so perverted as only to 
invoke Ood to blaspheme him. To justify our asser- 
tion, we will cite the opinions of its most accredited 
representatives, with the appreciations of their dis- 
ciples. 

" There are four things,^' says Goethe, " that I 
detest equally, — tobacco and bells, bugs and Christi- 
anity.^' This horrible blasphemy, according to La 
Liberie de Penser, " is the most natural expression of 
the invincible repugnance that the Olympic Jupiter of 
modem times felt towards the aDsthetic Christian. 
It is by instinct Goethe hates the moral revolution, 
that he has substituted the Dale and sickly yirgin 
for the antique Venus, and the ideal perfection of 
the human body, represented by the gods of Greece, 
for the meagre image of a cmcified man, whose limbs 
are distorted by four nails. After this it is not sur- 
prising that we find the colossal head of Jupiter 
placed before his bed and tttmed totcards the rising 
sun, in order that he may address his mominff 
prayers to him on waking. Inaccessible alike to 
tears and fear, Jupiter was truly the God of this 
grea;t man. 

" Hegel pronounced, with equal decision, in favour 
of the religious ideal of the Hellenists, and against 
the intrusion of the Syrians or Galileans. The legend 
of Christ appeared to him conceived in the same 

* See VEtat de la PhiL Modeme en Allemagne ; par Moeller. 
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system as the Alexandrian biography of Pythagoras ; 
all is related toith the most common-place reality, and 
by no means in a poetic spirit ; it is a mixture of 
mean simplicity and tame cnimeras, such as is found 
Yrith those who have no imagination. The Old and 
New Testaments are of no ^aesthetic value in his 
eyes. 

'' It is the same theme that has so often excited the 
mirth and humour of Henry Heine. But M. Louis 
Feuerbach, chief of the young German school, is 
perhaps the most complete expression of this anti- 
pathy against Christianity ; and if the nineteenth 
century is to witness the erid of the world, it is him 
they must call Antichrist.'* 

Little is wanting for them to define Christianity 
as a perversion of human nature. ....'' None but 
the ignorant, or those of superficial minds, can re- 
proach antiquity with materialism. Antiquity repre- 
sents nature and finish ; falsified as we are by our 
supernatural ideas, and our thirat after the infinite, 
this art, so well defined ; this moral, so simple ; this 
system of life, so clearly marked out on all sides, 
seems to us a narrow reality. Castor and Pollux, 
Diana and Minerva, are cold and matter of fact, 
because the^ represent nature healthy and normal. 
But Christian spirituality is, at bottom, much more 
material. .... All the false ideas to be found in 
the world, as regards morality and cesthetics, are 
from Christianity. Greece, witn a divine tact, seized 
the perfect measure in all things.^' 

'^ It is not only the supernatural which falls under 
the criticism of the new German school : M. Feuer- 
bach and all the philosophers of that school, acknow- 
ledge that theism, natural religion, and all rationalism 
that admits anything transcendent, should be put 
on the same footing with supematuralism. Belief 
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in God and the immortality of the soul is as super- 
stitious as to helieve in the Trinity and in miracles. 
.... All considerations of a siiperior world, every 
thought a man has beyond himself, every religious 
feeling, under whatever form it may manifest itself, 
is but an illusion.''* 

To crown this frightful system of impiety, Feuer- 
bach terminates his Tranathalogie in declaring he 
would prefer total annihilation to meeting St. 
Au^stine and other heroes in the sphere of the 
shades of Socrates; and then, as a conclusion to 
all his philosophy, he invites his disciples to adore 
death ! 

It would be easy to increase these quotations, but 
those already given are sufficient to show the disas- 
trous influence always at work, as the result of 
pagan philosophy, and therefore, the absolute neces- 
sity of returning without delay to Christian phi- 
losophy, if we would avert another, and perhaps a 
last, catastrophe. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

INFLUENCE OF PAGAN CLASSICS ON THE SCIENCES. 

Unoertaintt, darkness, materialism, monstrous 
errors, an intellectual chaos ; these are what modem 
philosophy has gained in becoming the pupil of 
paganism, in spite of the nositive prohibition of the 
Fathers of the Church, and the eloquent reserve of 
the ages of faith. Now, philosophy is the culture, 
par excellence, of the idea, and the idea governs the 
world. Philosophy, therefore, exercises an inevitable 
influence on science in general, on the arts, on litera- 

* Libertide Penser, Not. 20, 1850. 
L 2 
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tnre, on all the manifestatioiis of thought In 
becoming pagan, it mnst of necessity imprint its 
different characters on all these things. Abundant 
£ftcts render the truth of this induction palpable. Let 
us commence with history. 

The first characteristic of modem philosophy, the 
daughter of pagan philosophy, is uncertainty. The 
innumerable syst-ems she has given birth to, and still 
brings forth, are a proof of this ; she has communis 
catea this characteristic to history. History is the 
science of &cts, of their causes, their relation to each 
other, their individual object, and their tendency to 
a general and superior object Now, these historical 
fiMsts, are due to a double cause, — ^the action of God 
and the liberty of man ; as they are co-^rdained for a 
double object, — the glory of God and the salvation 
of man. 

Hence, we have a double element in history, — ^the 
divine and the human. The knowledge of this 
double element, and of its combined action on the 
facts which make up the annals of the world, is the 
philosophy, or the eye of history. It is evident that 
this philosophy depends upon tihe idea that serves as 
a point of departure. If this idea does not exist, 
history will be but a monotonous r^tration of dates 
and names ; if this idea be &Ise, history becomes a 
lie and a reverie ; if it be true, then history becomes 
a delightful study, and the source of the most precious 
knowledge. 

But who can communicate this idea to man ? None 
other than He who can reveal humanity to itself, its 
origin, its duties, and its destiny. That is, it belongs 
to Uod alone, and to religion, to communicate to us 
the true philosophy of history. Now, in becoming 
pagan, history ceased to seek its polar star in religion; 
It would blu£^ like the philosopher himself, to ask 
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eBlighteninent from that which was constantly repre- 
sented as the mother of ignorance, the queen of 
barbarism. Nay more, not only did history quit 
abruptly the school of faith, but she prevented the 
possibility of returning to it, in declaring against the 
Church on all occasions and in every way. To such 
a point was this carried, that, according to the Count 
de Maistre, since the " Renaissarice" history is one 
continuous conspiracy against truth. 

Hence it comes that we have no more philosophy 
of history ; each historian arrogates to mmself the 
privilege of writing under the inspirations of his own 
opinions, prejudices, antipathies, or sympathies. 
Hence, the truly philosophical confusion we find in 
the appreciation of the most ordinary facts ; hence the 
scandalous rehabilitations of the worst of criminals ; 
hence, in fine, the still more scandalous condemna- 
tions of the most distinguished men, the most noble 
actions. Despoiled of its majesty, history has but 
too often been made a mere go-cart, in which to 
place some preconceived system, some favourite thesis, 
or some secret interest of sect or party. In the 
simple relation of facts, history shows itself the 
faithful echo of paganism. It speaks seriously of the 
state of nature, of a time when man lived scattered 
in the forest, and supported himself on wild fruits 
and herbs ; when a few signs served for him to exi)res8 
the simple wants of his material life. What idea 
does this give us of the dignity of man and the 
bounty of God ? What an excellent means of con- 
firming our faith in the Mosaic account, which may 
be considered as the basis of all history. 

It is not enough to destroy ; on these absurd pre- 
mises are founded i^stems highly hostile to religion 
and social order. They maintain, for example, that 
God has not revealed himself to man ; that religion 
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and society are the work of man and of time. Not 
only does this philosophy of history imitate paganism, 
but, like a dutiful child, it defends its parent. It 
pretends that history has calumniated Nero, Decius, 
jDiocletian, and other persecutors ; it accuses the 
victims of the crimes of their murderers ; it charges 
Christianity, which it calls fanaticism, with a great 
part of the excesses from which it has suffered ; it 
accuses the sovereign pontiffs, those even who saved 
Europe from barbarism, with ambition and cruelty. 
In many respects the Church is not worthv the con- 
fidence, the respect, nor the gratitude of nations : 
such are the conclusions of this philosophical history. 

To this character of uncertainty and scepticism, 
must be added that of materialism. The clearness of 
perception, found in the works of the Fathers of the 
Church, particularly in those of St. Augustine ; the 
linking together of events, so as to explain a whole 
epoch, disappears with the snirit that inspiifed it. 
Since the Renaissance, none but Bossuet has been 
able to raise himself to the superior cause of events, to 
that Supreme Director, who holds in his hands the 
reins of all empires, who raises or lowers them at 
will, and who directs the world whilst men act. 
Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, Xenophon, Herodotus have 
become models of necessity ; and from this results an 
absolute silence on the Action of Providence in the 
events of this world. 

The divine element systematically rejected, history 
has become, under the Christian pen, what it was 
under that of the pagans, — ^a dead letter. The annals 
of the human race, open to all eyes, have ceased to 
communicate to man the knowledge of (}od and of 
himself, his mission, and his condition on earth. 
What are the results of this return to paganism ? De- 
gradationfor history ; materialism and &talism forman^ 
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The other sciences have not been more fortunate. 
Hostility to religion, and the development of mate- 
rialism, are the advantages they have acquired in 
becoming pagan. It would be superfluous to verify 
this by long details ; we will content ourselves with 
some general remarks. 

Who amongst us has not heard the sarcasms that 
have been raised in all quarters, for the last three 
hundred years, against the religion of the middle 
ages ? Mingled with sophistry, these sarcasms form 
an immense mountain, raised against Heaven by the 
modem Titans. And still, from the height of thi^ 
mountain, most of the mvants and masters of youth 
still speak. Hence it is that descends that cordial 
hatred to Catholicism, or what is still worse, that con- 
tempt, more insulting than hate. Hence it is, we have 
that opinion, which is still listened to, that faith can 
only be opposed to reason ; yet those who speak thus, 
have never asked of religion the solution of any 
problem, and never pronounce her name in the 
demonstration of any scientific theories. 

And what has science gained by this pagan hos- 
tility ? Deprived of faith, which alone comd reveal 
the secrets of the moral world, the human mind is 
unequal to sciences of a superior order : to science in 
its relations with God ; to science in its relation with 
man, as well in the civil as in the domestic order. 
Who does not blush at seeing the frightful iterance 
into which Europe has faUen with regard to all 
things truly worthy of man ? What serious solution 
has she given, during the last three centuries, to all 
the great problems, upon which depend the peace of 
nations and the solid progress of the human race ? Is 
it not pitiable to see the most simple questions of 
religion, of religious, civil, and domestic libertjr, and 
of Christian patriotism, which were elementary in the 
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ages of ffiith^ Buipassing onr intellectual capacities, 
and puzzling our modem L jcurguses ? 

To bring the most noble and most necessary sciences 
into discredit, is the first fruit of pagan classics. The 
profanation of these same sciences is the second 
result. Formerly, the power of the Christian mind 
was such, that it, as it were, spiritualized the mate- 
rial sciences in turning them to the advantage of 
religion. This has been noticed, in speaking of the 
famous schools of England and Ireland ; we see it 
also, in the hierarchical order, indicated by St. 
Thomas, and generally followed in Europe before the 
time of the Renaissance. In the present day, such 
is the power of the pagan spirit, that it makes the 
moral sciences' serve to the support of materialism, 
and the propagation of its reign. 

What, for instance, can be more moral in its essence 
and object than the government of nations ? Let us 
now examine what has passed in Europe, during the 
last three centuries. Has not legislation despoiled itself 
of its religious character ? Has not the science of law 
entirely ceased to place its foundations on primordial 
rights, on the will of God, manifested in the Scrip- 
tures, and the decisions of the Church ? What resem- 
blance is there between modem charters, and the 
capitularies of our ancient kings, or the consti- 
tutions of the Christian emperors ? Are not politics 
reduced to the art of materializing the people ? Do 
they not proclaim, in concert with their modem com- 
panion, the science of economv, that a people has 
nothing to desire when it has bread to eat and wine 
to drink ; a bed for repose ; theatres for diversion ; 
railways for transport ; machinery to provide clothing 
at a cheap rate, and gas to see by ? Is it not to pro- 
cure these advantages, the efibrts and calculations of 
the modem politician exclusively tend ? If he teaches 
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morality to the population, is it not in the interest of 
material order, and to secure the tranquillity of his 
pleasures ? The law-makers of our days may con- 
^tulate themselves upon their success : under the 
influence of these pagan politics, Christian people 
have arrived at the belief, that man lives by bread 
alone ; that every science that does not furnish mate- 
rial enjoyment is a chimera ; that all teaching that 
does not bring honour and profit is a deception ; that 
happiness is a thing entirely of this life ; and this is 
all he asks, all he seeks, all he combats for ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CONTINUATION. 



If we consider the physical and natural, it is more 
particularly in them tnat we shall perceive the fright- 
ful influence of pagan classics. The universe is a 
magnificent mirror, in which are reflected, under a 
thousand different aspects, the perfections of Ood, 
which escape the human eye. The firmament, with 
its innumerable suns, and the earth, with its in- 
finite riches, are two eloquent preachers, whose 
voice, intelligible to all, incessantly announces the 
glory of the Creator. In the heavens, as in the 
grain of sand, Ood has graven in sparkling charac- 
ters the proof of His existence, His power, His 
wisdom, and His bounty. Thus it was that, survey- 
ing the creation he had just drawn firom nothing, the 
Supreme Workman pronounced all to be good. Thus 
it was too, that the Sages of the East, said : — the 
universe is a Lyre, of which Ood is the musician. 

Who dare deny that the true end of the physical 
sciences is to seek in nature what the divine eye 
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sees therein, and to make nse of what is discovered 
as a stepping-stone, whereby man may raise himself 
to a more perfect knowle^e and a more fidthfol 
loye of the Creator ? Or, to speak as the Indian 
theosophist, who dare deny that the felicity of man 
ought to be initiated in the divine secrets of this 
mysterions harmony ? And is not man, in a cer* 
tain sense, the god, and consequently the musician, 
of the universe? Ou^ht not, therefore, the harmo- 
nious chords of this lyre, tuned by the Creator, to 
vibrate under the hand of the learned ? 

To seek the spiritual in the material world, is the 
object to be kept in view in reading the great book 
of nature ; material good is but a secondary object. 
The order of Providence consists in harmonizing this 
double end ; disorder consists in foi^etting the first, 
to take account only of the second: this is mate- 
rialism ; this is the profanation of science, for it is 
the enthralment of nature to the iniquity and the 
demdation of the intelligence. 

Docile to the voice of the Creator himself, the 
Fathers of the Church and the ages of faith thus 
understood the study of nature and the prophets. 
Nothing can be compared to the sublime lessons 
of Job and Isaiah ; to the immortal treatises of 
St. Basil, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
St. Chrysostom, and of St. Augustme, on the work 
of the six days. Beside the superior end of science 
which they mlly attained, they gave to the most 
difficult problems solutions whicn modem science 
has been obliged to admit. 

" The greatest use,** say they, " that can be drawn 
from the study of nature, is an incitement to piety. 
There are no better subjects for reflection than the 
phenomena of nature, when they are attributed to 
an intelligent author It is to consider the 
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tmiverse as a temple, where we remain in permanent 
adoration. Instead of thinking rarely of God, as 
with those who have not this custom, it becomes 
almost impossible not to identify the idea of God 
with all the objects that strike our attention. There 
is not a single organized body, which, in its means 
of preservation and reproduction, does not display 
the particular care of the Creator. It is the same 
intelligence that has ordained all, and interests Him- 
self in all created beings. It is under the law of this 
Being that we live ; our existence, our happiness 
are in his hands, and all we have to hope is from 
Him. In the immense picture which nature offers 
us, we see that nothing has been neglected, and that 
the same degree of attention and care has been 
bestowed on the smallest object. How can it enter 
our minds that we ourselves shall ever be forgotten 
or neglected?''* 

Cuvier, in treating on a science long abused by 
paganism, shows the object to which it must be 
directed. He establishes that geology proves the 
annals of the earth to be in accordance with those of 
man, and confirms, in a wonderful manner, the 
account given by Moses. " It is,*' says he, " one of 
the results the best proved and the le€Lst expected of 
this science, a result so much the more precious, as 
connecting by an uninterrupted chain, natural and 
civil history. I think, then, with Deluc and Dolomieu, 
that if there is anything certain in geology, it is that 
the surface of our globe has been the victim of a 
great and sudden revolution, the date of which can- 
not go back much beyond five or six thousand years ; 
that this revolution swept away the country formerly 
inhabited by men, and the species of animals common 

* Limueus, Etsau, etc. 
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to bur times ; that it dried np the former seas, and 
formed of the surface covered by them, the countries we 
inhabit at present ; that it is since this time the few 
persons who were then spared, have become propa- 
gated on the new-dried lands, and consequently that 
it is from this period, our present societies took their 
origin, formed establishments, collected &cts, and 
combined scientific systems."* 

To make nature serve to the glory of its Author, 
and to the spiritual good of man, without excluding 
any of the material results of investi£cation ; such is 
otL, such is, under the inspiiationlf GhristiaDity. 
the magnificent mission of science. But what shall 
we say of the unworthy part to which modem pa- 

fmism has condemned it ? It is written, that the 
hilistines, after having taken Samson, cut off his 
hair, put out his eyes, and condemned him to turn a 
mill for their diversion, till the strong one of Israel 
buried them under the ruins of a temple converted 
into a theatre. And this is exactly what paganism 
has done for the physical sciences. It has taken 
possession of them, despoiled them of the stren^h 
and light with which they are endowed, in order that 
they might bear witness of the Creator ; it has tor- 
tured them in every way, to extort blasphemies from 
them ; it has forbidden them ever to pronounce the 
name of God, instead of which that of nature is put 
into their mouth. Natwre has done all we see ; 
nattire has given instinct to creatures ; nature has 
imposed immobility on some of her creatures : we find 
the word nature everywhere, ^without any explana- 
tion ds to who she is. After having degraded creatures, 
it has constrained them, by long and persevering 
efforts, to reveal their secrets, to display their trea- 

* Disc, sur let Revol, etc. 
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sures, and it has made use of both to procure a 
brutish enjoyment. Society is intoxicated with this, 
and totters on its base, awaiting a tomb in this orgie 
without name, where atheism, extorted from uie 
creation, unites itself to increddity of mind and sen- 
sualism of heart 

To degrade nature, to condemn it to silence with 
respect to religion, and to bring the world back to 
the sybaritism of the age of Tiberius, is what classic 
paganism has done for the physical sciences. And 
th£( is not all ; for, instead of leaving them a Christian 
language whereby to explain themselves, it has com- 
posed an unintelligible jargon of no particular country, 
but which bears the double stamp of Greek and 
Latin paganism. Why do we not protest, in the 
name of good sense, as in the name of science itself, 
against the barbarous terminolo^ introduced by the 
Menausanee into our scientific language ? We will 
do so through the medium of a man who must be free 
from all suspicion. ^' Doubtless, science cannot restrict 
itself to the common language ; it is obliged to have 
recourse to expressions peculiar to itself. These 
words require to be defined, that is, explained by 
others more simple ; and the sole rule for these defini* 
tions is, not to introduce any term which requires 
explanation, that is to say, that is not clear in itself, 
or that has been explained already. 

'' Scientific terms are only invented from necessity ; 
therefore, it is clear, a science should not be charged 
with them by hazard. It is to be desired, then, l£at 
these nctentijiCf or to speak more correctly, these bar- 
barous terms, may be abolished; in geometry, for 
instance, let us simply say proposition^ instead of 
theorem; consequence, instead of corollary; renutrk, 
instead of scholia; and so with the rest. Most of our 
scientific terms are taken from the learned languages. 
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in which they were intelligible even to the people, 
because they were often common expressions, or 
derived from such. And why not preserve them this 
advantage ? New, useless, or fanciful words, or those 
that are derived from an origin too obscure, are 
almost as ridiculous in science as in taste. The lan- 
guage of each science cannot be rendered too simple, 
too popular ; not only is it a means of facilitatincr 
study, but also of removing that prejudice so com- 
mon to those who pretend that these terms make all 
the merit, and are placed as a barrier to defend its 
approaches."* 

And perhaps the people are not altogether wrong. 
However this may be, so long as the sciences speak 
the vernacular tongue in QreSs. and Latin, or rather, 
in a barbarous idiom, made up of a fanciful mixture 
of two dead languages, they will never become popu- 
lar. The most graceful of all, botany, will remain 
stifled under the weight of its unintelUgible nomen- 
clature. This is a new advantage we owe to our 
fanatic admiration of paganism. 

There is yet another. In becoming pagan, the 
sciences have become altogether material, or as is more 
commonly said, altogether positive. Their glory 
consists in studying matter, — nothing but matter; 
they multiply observations and experiments, and 
have accumulated numerous facts. But are these 
facts alone science ? By no means ; any more than 
the body without the soul is man ; any more than 
materials scattered pell-mell are an edifice ; any more 
than colours, however rich they may be, thrown upon 
canvass, are a picture. What is »^wanting to the 
sciences is life, is the thought to animate, to harmo- 
nize all the parts ; and tUs is wanting to science, 

* D'Alembert, Encychp. art. Ei^mente. 
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because faith is wanting to reason. In a word, so 
long as the sciences, become pagan with the Renais- 
sance, do not return frankly to Christianism, they 
will only be like the blind man who traverses un- 
known regions without a guide, or one condemned 
laboriously to dig stone from the bowels of the earth 
for a building which he can never raise : creating 
genius is the son of faith. 

From this absence of faith arises that inability for 
general views, that narrovmess, that kind of indivi- 
dualism, which stamps with its fatal mark all the 
present labours of intelligence. Divisions and 
subdivisions, which may be considered as a real 
epidemic of science, have invaded every form of 
human knowledge. Hence, the most distinguished 
are led to make this remarkable avowal, that the 
sciences that are most in vogue at the present time, 
have not made a single step in advance since the 
days of Aristotle. " Comparative physiology," says 
M. Bourdon, '' has remained much about as we find 
it in the immortal works of Aristotle. By dint of 
distinguishing things almost to infinity, the ffene- 
ralities which distinguish the sciences hate become 
almost universally neglected. With the exception of 
three or four naturalists, whose works are the glpry 
of modem science, most of those who have turned 
their attention to natural history, have converted it 
into a science full of puerilities."^ Bufibn makes use 
of the same language. ^' Aristotle's History of 
Animals," says he, " is perhaps still the best we have 

of the kind It appears by his work, that he 

knew his subject better, and saw it under more 
general views, than those of the present time."t It 

* Principea de Phgaiol, Comp, p. 45. - 

t Maniere d^Etmier VBist, Naiur. torn. i. pp. 43, 44. 
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would be easy to add other testimony to this, if such 
were necessary. 

The physical sciences are, however, the bright side 
of the history, if reason become void of faith in 
becoming pagan. We do not wish to contest any 
real success they may boast of ; but this success we 
boldly assert has been fatal to the real progress of 
the human mind, that is, to its advancement towards 
truth : truth is God, and they have withdrawn from 
God. 

Not only have the physical sciences inclined to- 
wards matter, in presenting it as the only source of 
enjoyment and glory, but also in exa^erating the im- 
portance of the natural sciences, and all that relates 
to them. To see the innumerable works on physical, 
natural, geological, and mathematical science pub- 
lished during a century ; to see the travels under- 
taken by sea and by land, the enormous expense 
gone to by individuals and by governments ; to see 
the honours awarded to men who have realized some 
progress^ the praises given to these sciences, and to the 
places occupied by them, one would suppose man was 
only created to know the properties of matter, that 
this' was the moBt important o?aU things. 

The advocates of the Renaissance have adorned 
with the exclusive title of the exact sciences, mathe- 
matics, and have said, *^ Simple facts clearly seen 
and frankly avowed :'* this is the starting-point ne- 
cessary to all the sciences. Sow geometry, and this 
fruitful seed will bring forth philosophers.* " And in 
fact, when you have succeeded in establishing that 
there is nothing true but what can be touched by the 
hand, seen with the eye, or proved by A plus fe, it 
is evident we shall have none but infidels and scep- 

* Encychp. art. Elements et G^m^e. 
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tics. All the truths that cannot he suhmitted to this 
kind of proof will not go beyond prohability, and 
will cease to he, to the enlightened man, points of 
belief and obligatory rules of conduct. To create 
materialism in morals, and scepticism in religion, in 
history, and in philosophy, is the goal of the natural 
sciences become pagan. If this is progress, we incline 
before the Renaissance^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

INFLUENCE OF PAGAN CLASSICS ON RELIGION. 

When it is the object of an enemy to take pos- 
session of a strong place, he begins by occupying a 
favourable position, from whence he destroys the out- 
works which protect the heart of the fortress ; and 
such are the tactics employed by paganism, which 
seeks to take revenge upon Christianity. Established 
on the most favourable ground, that of education, we 
have seen it batter literature, philosophy, the arts 
and sciences ; then, under the pretext of regeneration, 
animate them with its spirit, enrol them under its 
banner, and march upon Christianity itself, which is 
the heart of the place, the true aim of all its attacks. 
To prove the progress of the enemy on this point, 
and to show that classic paganism tends to the entire 
ruin of Christianity, is the important matter we are 
about to enter upon. 

Classic paganism ruins Christianity in causing it 
to be forgotten, to be contemned, to be altered. Let 
us examine things as they are. From the family, 
where, generally speaking, he has received but a 
superficial knowled^ge of Christianity, the child enters 
an establishment for public instruction, where he 
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remains for seveu or eight years. If not the first, at 
least the second Latin or Greek book put into bis 
bands is pagan ; the third is pagan, the fourth is pagan, 
and in fact, all are pagan to the end of his studies. 

His daily and hourly occupation is to read, to 
translate, and to commit to memory all the doings 
of paganism, from the exploits of the gods to those of 
the warriors, the orators, and the philosophers. In 
the classes nothing is heard but the names of Bomans 
and Carthaginians. To identify the students more 
completely with these models, the classes are divided 
into two camps, and the youth is either Greek or 
Roman — Scipio or Annibal. The explanations of 
the professors never, or very rarely, furnish him with 
Ohnstian notions. He lives in the midst of pa- 
ganism ; his horizon never, except by some unusual 
circumstance, extends beyond the limits of Greece 
and Italy. The Holy Mountain, the Palatine, 
Sparta, Thebes, Marathon, the Thermopylas, the 
Tribune, the Capitol, the Areopagus, the Fonun, 
are the only places upon which ms thoughts, his 
imagination, and his memory dweU. 

But, it may be boasted, in the colleges, the semi* 
naries and in the houses directed by secular peiBons, 
as well as those under the management of religious 
and ecclesiastics, are there not amioners and masters 
who teach relimon ? 

Beligion, like the sciences, figures in the pro- 
gramme of the studies ; each collie has a chaplaia 
to say mass and teach the Catechism, and this chap- 
lain ofiers up the holy sacrifice twice a week, and 
fives his lesson as often, or perhaps more frequently ; 
ut, with all this appearance, is religion taught, is 
it even saved firom indifference? By no laeans. 
Before explaining, however, we hasten to say this is 
in no way the fault of the men, but of the system. 
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Imbued with deism, not to say worse, the present 
system of education only sees in religion an abstract 
science, confined within a limited and determined 
sphere, and not, as it should be (but as it never will 
be with the pagan classics), a universal science, the 
science of sciences, to be found daily and hourly in 
the course of study, imparting a sweetness to all. In 
fact, it is not in one book only, but in every book ; 
not from the mouth of one master only, but from the 
lips of every master, religion should go out, in re- 
lating historical facts, the virtues of great men, or in 
explaining all the maxims of the Gospel ; again, it 
should be used in forming the heart of the child, in 
correcting his young intelligence, in developing the 
^rm of his noble disposition ; or again, to reve^ the 
idden cause of a revolution, or an important event ; 
and on all occasions to show him the true source of the 
beautiful, the good, the true ; in a word, religion should 
be the soul, the eye, the rule, the perfume of all the 
sciences, which it is calculated to vivify, to ennoble, 
to explain, and to conduct to the great end of all 
things, — ^to the glory of God and tiie salvation of 
men. 

Is it possible not to see in this, the radical evil 
which casts and always will cast relmon in the shade 
in our pagan svstem of education ? The Catechism of 
the almoner will change nothing. His lessons will be 
listened to like the others, perhaps with a little less 
attention and a little more repugnance. In the eyes 
of the child, religion will continue to be an abstract 
science, disconnected from the other studies, and one 
that he is at liberty to apply or to forget, with only the 
merit or demerit of being more or less instructed. 
He will know religion as he knows a foreign Ian- 
gua^, upon which he receives one or two lessons a 
weeK, without being able to read a work or maintain 

M 2 
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a convergatioii after five years' study. The evident 
proof of what is here advanced is to be found in the 
&ct, that the university generations, and the classes 
of society upon which they act, are not so well in- 
formed on religious matters, as the lower classes, or 
the opposite sex. 

In any case, the teaching of religion for some 
hours in the course of the week, in concurrence with 
daily and hourly pagan teaching, will never form 
solidly religious generations. What, writes Father 
Possevin, will a few drops of pure wine do towards 
sweetening a tun of vinegar 1* Besides the expe- 
rience of Europe during the last three centuries, we 
will cite the opinion of one who must be free from all 
suspicion : — " Let us not deceive ourselves," says 
Mr. Keratry ; " it is not the presence of an eccle- 
siastic, however worthy he may be, at certain fixed 
times, that will inculcate a lasting religious feeling 
in the children. This can only result from a conti- 
nuaus teaching y in which tlis divine law is infused. 
Studies, though they he pu/rdy literary, should be 
impregnated with this. What will occur if the 
dogmas of religion ever become objects of doubt ? The 
youths will require incontestable truths in matters of 
religion ; for them, controversial faith soon becomes a 
dead faith." 

These observations with respect to establishments 
under the direction of secular persons, we regret to 
say, apply also, with some restrictions, to those in 
the hands of religious orders, or of ecclesiastics. 
Here, again, religion is not emitted naturally and 

* Quanto vi pare che quadri che in una botte sincera s' infonda 
nn bicchier di vino dolce, puro, defecato, cio^ un poco di cate- 
chismo la settimana, e ad un tempo vi si versino dentro i barili 
interi d' aceto, di liquore di muifa, ed ogni altra sorte di vino pa- 
trido ? Cio^ ogni giorno i Terenzj e V altre impietii ! Tale h 
oggi il costume del mondo. — J'2a^'oii, p. 2. 
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directly, as the perfume of a flower, from the books, 
the duties, and the habitual studies of the child, nor 
from the explanations of the professor. It is some- 
times produced indirectly, painfully, as it were, by 
contrast ; but this is all tnat a pious and able master 
can do under the pagan system. Hence results that 
fatal inversion where paganism forms the banquet, of 
which Christianity is but the dessert ; a certain degree 
of pagan: knowledge is acquired, but there remains a 
profound ignorance of Christianity. 

In giving our full tribute of praise to the zeal 
and virtue of our masters, we cannot help protesting 
loudly against the pagan system, under which our 
childhood was formed, and the ignorance in matters 
of religion that was the result of it. On leaving 
college, we knew by heart the names, the history, the 
attributes, the adventures of the gods and goddesses 
of fable ; we knew the Danaides, and the ParcaB, 
Ixion and his wheel, Tantalus with his torment, the 
feathered tribe of the Capitol and of Claudius. With- 
out a single mistake, we could have given the 
biography of Minos, of iBacus, of Rhadamanthus, of 
Cecums and of Tarquin, of Epaminondas, of Scipio 
and of Annibal, of Cicero and of Demosthenes, 
without counting that of Alexander and of Caesar, 
of Ovid, of Sallust, of Virgil, and of Homer. Ly- 
curgus, Socrates, Plato, the Flamens, the Circus 
and the Amphitheatre, the sacrifices, the feasts, all 
were familiar to us. In a word, we knew all that 
was desirable in young men of distinction in Rome 
and Athens, the ofifshoots of Brutus and of Gracchus, 
candidates for the glories of the Forum, adorers, or 
future i>riest8, of Jupiter and of Satium.' 

But if we had been transported into the arena 
of Christianity, and called upon to name the twelve 
Apostles, or the numbers of the Epistles ; if we had 
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been interrogated on onr saints and martyrs, on 
onr heroes and onr glories^ onr Ghrysostoms, onr 
Angnstines, onr Athanasinses, and onr Ambroses, on 
these kings of Christian eloquence and philosophy, 
these fathers of the modem world, these masters of 
the science of life ; if we, their children, and the 
children of the Chnrch and of the martyrs, had 
been asked the date of their birth, what were the 
combats they sustained, the works they composed, 
the actions that commanded the admiration, the 
veneration of fntnre ages, it wonld haye been as an 
unknown tongne to us. The blush on our cheek 
and the silence of onr lips would have excited the 
pity of a man of sense, and convinced us of the 
nakedness of oxa classical studies. Such is onr his- 
tory, as it is doubtless that of many others. 

Will it be said that this deplorable ignorance on 
matters of religion is to be diesipated later ? Alas ! 
how many young people, men of a ripe age, in the 
various conditions of life, do we know, who, firom the 
time they left college, have devoted twenty-four iaum 
to the study of religion ? How many, on die contrary, 
may we not cite, who, so fsir firom developing what 
little they knew of rdigion, have long, long since, 
lost even the elementary notions of the Catechism ! 
Thus we have shown tluit classic paganism condemns 
the immense majority of instructed men to an eternal 
ignorance in matters of religion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CONTINUATION. 



Thb first effect of paganism in education is to 
consign religion to obUvion ; the second, to hold it up 
to contempt. 

Let us not forget what has been said, that religion 
is the universal science, the alpha and omega of all 
things. The words St. Thomas makes use of in 
speaiing of theology, apply literally to her ; " The 
science of religion, says he, '' commands all other 
sciences, because it is the most elevated of all ; it 
makes them labour under its orders, holding them 
in its service, because it is charged with the direc- 
tion of all.''* 

It follows that reli^on can have no superior, and 
ought to have no rival ; that its inspirations, its 
combats, its triumphs, its men, its glories, are above 
all comparison. A princely part is alone suited to 
it : any other is derogatory. It is queen, or nothing 
at all : attt nihil, aut GcB$ar, Now, to place paganism 
and Christianity, as regards literature, the arts, 
history, the sciences and philosophy, in the same 
category, is to divide the empire of ideas between 
them, and to make them equal, in the esteem of 
the young. To put pa^sm first is to give it the 
sceptre and the place of nonour in the eyes of youth ; 
it IS to degrade Christianity, and to annihUate it 
a£ much aa this is possible, for the rising genera- 
tions, whose first impressions constitute the moral 
being till death* Tnese points being established, 
we will enter into any collie in Europe, no matter 

* Tbeologia imperat omnibus aliis scientiis tanquam principalUf 
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which, and we shall hear the professor thus address 
his young auditory : — " My friends, there were two 
privileged countries in antiquity, where genius and 
eloquence, poetry and history, philosophy and architec- 
ture, sculpture, and in fine, all the arts and sciences, 
long fixed their abode. In these countries were bom 
the greatest men the world has ever known. Rome 
and Athens were the countries of the most celebrated 
heroes ; Greece and Italy are the double theatre of 
deeds the most memorable and the most worthy of 
your study. 

" To cite only a few names : Homer, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Xenophon, Thucydides, -SIsop, Demosthenes, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epaminondas, Alexander, 
Virgil, Horace, Titus Livius, Ovid, Suetonius, Sallust, 
Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, Scipio, Fabius, Marius, Caesar, 
Pompey, Augustus, and a crowd of others, are the 
kings of genius, of science, of valour, and of glory. 
Before them, all other men who preceded or have 
followed them fade away. Their works and their 
deeds are before you : you will have the happiness 
of studying the one, and will make it a duty to 
imitate the other. Learn to think, to feel, and to 
speak like them, if you wish to think, to feel, and 
to speak well. I have only to warn you, that these 
men were not Christians ; but this takes nothing 
either from their master-pieces, or from their noble 
actions." 

The wondering youths believe and admire, on the 
word of their master, they disdain all that is not of 
pagan origin, in literature, in the arts and sciences. 
Such is the way in which pa^nism is applied in 
education to the impressionable soul of the child. 
And this is daily repeated for seven years ! And 
these seven years are those during which the man is 
formed ! What must inevitably be the effect of such 
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a system upon religion? Listen to the reply of a 
pious bishop : — 

" We judge no one, and still less do we condemn 
them ; we tremble at the wanderings of the human 
mind, and we easily believe, that, had we lived a 
century earHer, we should have participated in the 
errors we deplore. But we would, gentlemen, point 
out to you what passed then, and, alas ! what is still 
the case almost everywhere. 

'' For near three hundred years it has been said to 
the young students, that is, to those who have been 
called upon later to govern society : ' Form your taste 
upon good models ; now the good models are exclu- 
sively the pagan authors of Rome and Athens. As 
to the Fathers, the doctors, and all the writers of the 
Church, their style is defective and their taste bad ; 
you must therefore be careful not to form yourself in 
their school.' — This is what has been said to the 
young students, and what is worse, this is what they 
have been made to practise at an age when, it is 
literally true, custom becomes a second nature. 

" And what is the result of this ? What it must 
necessarily be : the youths become impassioned with 
a love for the study of pagan productions, and the 
admiration of words is followed by that of thoughts 
and actions. 

" They bow before the seven sages of Greece with 
almost as much respect as before the four Evan- 
gelists ; are in raptures at the thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius, or the philosophical works of Seneca, as if 
there was nothing so profound in the holy books ; 
and vaunt the virtues of Sparta and Rome, so as to 
eclipse the Christian virtues. 

'' Is not such teaching calculated in the end to 
diminish faith and excite the pride of reason ? Will 
it be rash to say, that in thus placing the works of 
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man in relief4 to ihe great prejudice of revelation, 
which is the work, pwr excellence^ of God, they 

Erepare the way for the reign of rationalism, which 
as arrived at a point not to adore anything but 
itself?"* 

Lest this reply should not be Sufficient, we will 
suppose that, in the primitive days of the Church, 
the pagans, only listening to a pretended zeal for 
literature, the sciences and the arts, had taken our 
Christian books for the basis of their children's 
instruction ; that they had paid thousands of the 
most able master^ during the space of seven years, 
daily to excite their enthusiasm for our apostles, our 
martyrs, our orators, our historians, our philosophers, 
calling them the kings of eloquence and of genius, 
and impressing on them that nothing in paganism 
could be compared to them, that our institutions 
and laws were the master-pieces of wisdom and 
equity ; would not every one have said, and with 
reason, that the pagans had lost their senses, that 
they demolished their altars and temples with their 
own hands ; that the Christian spirit would neces- 
sarily penetrate literature, philosophy, sciences, the 
arts, — in a word> society altogether ; that, being 
admirers of Christian men and uiings, their children 
would infiallibly treat pagan things with contempt ; 
that they would, sooner or later, embi^e the religion 
of genius, and abandon that which had only pro- 
duced mediocrity? 

If, later, the pagans had expressed surprise at 
the contempt shown by their children for the worship 
of their fathers, and at their preference for that of 
the Christians, what would you have thought of their 
a^onishment ? Yet this is exactly our history. 

* Letter of the bishop of Langres to the superiors and direc- 
tors of his little seminary* 
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For three centuries paganism has been the prin- 

r cipal ingredient in education, and therefore it is 

not surprising that it imparts its colour to our ideas 

y and morals. You lament bitterly to see religion 

^ abandoned and contemned, and in it to see the last 

barrier that opposed the threatening torrent swept 

away, the last column of human liberty destroyed, 

your last landmark removed ; but if your regret iA 

sincere, lend us your aid in changing the system ; 

for if we would remedy the eflFect, we must attack 

the causOk 

Contempt for religion, which is the inevitable con- 
sequence of the pagan classics, does not wait the age 
of manhood to develop itself. It displays itself in 
the college by a total abstinence of piety, a disgust 
for Christian duties and religious instruction, by 
incredulity and corruption, the double leper, that 
devours even to the quick the generations nourished 
on pagan milk. It manifests itself more particularly 
in the conduct of the masters and students towards 
the man in whom religion is personified. In their 
eyes the chaplain, whatever may be his virtues and 
talents, is but a necessary appendage. He whose 
lessons ought to excite the most zeal, whose word 
command the most respect and love, is looked upon 
by some as a mercenary^ who instructs at so much 
per day, and by others as a profeseor of religion, an 
officer o/morahf who gives lessons at certain fixed 
times ; one who endeavours to produce in the soul, not 
fiith in the truths of religion) but a dry and sterile 
conviction, something like that of a professor of 
algebra, in demonstrating his problems. 

Classic paganism not only condemns religion to 
oblivion and contempt, but has a still more disastrous 
efi*ect, — it leads to alteration in it. 

What is Christianity ? It is the religion of spirit, 
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of eternity, detachment ftom the rielieB of the world, 
its honours and pleasures, Belf-abnegation and mord- 
ficatioD of the flesh, in order to render to the soul its 
legitimate empire : this is what Christianity has 
preached from the manger to C^vaiy, ftom the cradle 
to the tomb, from the first to the last p^ of the 
Gospel Blessed are the humble, blessed are the poor, 
ble^ed are those who suffer ; woe to the rich, the 
powerful, the happy of this world: such are its 
maxims. 

Again, what is Ohristianity ? It is a Bapematural 
religion, and lejectA aa insufficient all human motives, 
all purely natujal intentions, and conaequentiy, all 
virtues that are not inspired by the order of grace. 
Display not your good works before man, or you will 
receive no recompense from your Father, who is in 
heaven. Kemain united in the bonds of chanty to 
your divine Mediator, as the branch of the vine is 
united to the stem from which it receives support 
and nourishment, otherwise your merits will be null, 
you will be barren trees, useless servants, and will 
be cast bound into outer darkness. Purity of inten- 
tion and the grace of sanctification are the two con- 
ditions indispensable to true Cbristiaji virtue. 

What, in fine, is Christianity t It is the religion 
of charity, consequently of true liberty and equtuity 
amongst all men ; it is the religion of affectionate 
devotednesB of the rich to the poor, and of the poor 
to the rich ; it is the reli^ous respect of man for 
man, and above all, for the weak, for the child, the 

"--J poor, the sick, the prisoner, the servant 

neighbour as yourself —They will know 
e my disciples if you love one another, not 
ird of mouth, but in truth and in deed. 
i spirit of Christianity, 
w let us examine what is paganism ! 
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Paganism is the antipode of Christianity. The love 
of riches, of honours, of pleasure. It is the religion 
of the senses, the religion of time, the adoration of 
matter. Blessed are the rich, blessed are the powerful, 
blessed are those who bask in the lap of pleasure : 
this is the voice of paganism, this is what it loves, 
this is what it extols in its men, its gods, by the 
voice of its historians, its poets, its orators, its artists, 
and in all that it offers for the imitation of our 
children. 

Again, what is paganism ? It is naturalism in 
virtue. Virtues inspired by human views, by the 
desire of making a name, by humour, character, tem- 
perament ; virtues without the sanctifying graces, 
which alone pan make them useful for eternity ; 
virtues of parade, which are carefully economized in 
secret. Hence come those historians, orators, moralists, 
those Sallusts, Senecas, Ciceros, who speak eloquently 
of temperance, and declaim against ambition and 
immorality, and who in the secret of their hearts 
outrage modesty, temperance, and all the virtues. 

What, in fine, is paganism ? It is the religion of 
universal hatred, the religion of slavery and contempt 
of humanity, which it tramples under-foot, or makes 
the instrument of its most brutal pleasures ; it 
permits the child to be sold, exposed, or even killed ; 
it holds the woman in the most complete bondage ; 
it pursues the poor with its contempt, as an unclean 
animal ; it abandons the sick, on their bed of anguish, 
to the imaginary care of .Sisculapius ; it strangles the 
prisoner, and, in fine, it takes less heed of the slave 
than of the dog that amuses its master, or the beast 
that carries his burthen. This is paganism, as seen 
in its maxims, its spirit, and its acts. 

In a word, Christianity is the glorification of the 
spirit ; paganism, of the flesh : spiritualism is on one 
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hand, paganism on the other. Thus the two religions 
are diametrically opposed to each other. 

It Js paganism that instructs our children, adopt- 
ing aU fonns and colours, and insinuating itadf 
everywhere ; its perfume is exhaled from every book, 
every page, every phrase, that the child is obliged to 
read, to study, to learn by heart, — ^in a word, to make 
part of himself, and this daily and hourly for seven 
years ! 

Under such an influence, what must become of 
Christianity ? Alas ! it is changed, it is weakened, 
it is extinguished. The supernatural order disap- 
pears, the natural alone remains. Man becomes what 
education makes him ; he becomes flesh, he becomes 
pagan. Look around : do not sensualism and ego- 
tism inundate Europe ? do they not penetrate more 
or less every soul, every art, every science, every life, 
from beginning to end ? Listen to one whose words 
caimot be suspected. 

'' The education of the youth of the middle classes 
is an ungrateful task. Theirs is an exhausted, an 
arid, a sterile soil, in which nothing flourishes but 
self-interest. I know these children of the baur- 
geoisie ; youth is upon their visage, but not in their 
neart. Their speculations begin even at college. 
What they seek the least is the true and the noble ; 
they are but little sensible to the charms of literature 
and the sciences. Their future ambition is concen- 
trated in the acquisition of an university grade, 
which opens to them, what is denominated a career ; 
their most distant ambition does not reach beyond 
the study necessary for a notary or an attorney ; all 
they see is material well-being ; a good table, a good 
coat, a good bed, and so forth. Their dominant 
virtue is that of the a^ed — ^prudence. Glory is for them 
but vain smoke, which the simple alone seek after ; 
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merit is a luxury not worth the efforts it demands, 
and none but fools would sacrifice a pleasure for it. 

**If by chance they occupy themselves with politics, 
they are conservative under a monarchy, and reac- 
tionary under a republic. They belong to the great 
party of order ; they consider that religion is neces- 
sary for the people, although they themselves believe 
in nothing ; they defend the family in general, at the 
same time they afflict their own by their idleness, and 
ruin it later by their prodigality ; they defend pro- 
perty, and love it too, but without labour. 

" There are exceptions to this, I know ; but they only 
excite laughter around them. In the highest school 
of the university, in the normal school, fifteen years 
ago, philosophy was the object of every one's ambition ; 
it is now held in disdain, and with difficulty are 
recruits found. Whence comes this ? Formerly it 
was more certain and more lucrative than any other ; 
at present it is perilous and persecuted. But on this 
account, my young comrades, it ought to command 
your preference."* 

This portrait is faithful and striking. 

Quitting the college, let us enter into society. 
Where do we now find the Christian spirit of sacri- 
fice and devotedness ? Where is the solemn con- 
tempt of riches and honours ? At what epoch did 
the three great concupiscences reign more despoti- 
cally ? Is not gold the god of the age T Is not pleasure 
the sole paradise which is sighed after ? Is not 
the pagan dogma of pleasure here below, through the 
medium of riches, become the base of savage theories, 
which are held in high favour ? Is not the world 
filled ydth writers, and orators, and authors of all 
kinds, who, following the example of their classic 

* M. Jacques, Professor of Philosophy at Paris. 
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models, are eloquent upon virtues in which their 
conduct proves they do not believe ? In fine, as a last 
point of resemblance, do we not see a society spring- 
ing up around us, proclaiming, as did the pagans, that 
it IS sufiicient to be an honest man, and that it is 
possible to be virtuous without Christianity ? 

Let us now seek the epoch, since which Europe 
has so frightfully fallen away from the spirit of 
Christianity. Let us bear in mind that all comes 
from education, and we shall most certainly point out 
the Renaissance of pagan classics as the fatal epoch. 

Let it not be said, in extenuation of this fact, that 
the pagan classics have been corrected and purified, 
or to oppose the reform we seek, that they may still 
be corrected and purged anew : these are vain preten- 
sions. Corrections, expurgations, suppressions, may 
do away with the grossest immoralities and the most 
palpable errors, but they wiU not change the pi^n 
spirit which pagan works necessarily breathe.* i et 
the danger hes here, and this the Fathers of the 
Church and the middle ages thoroughly understood. 



* There is still a great deal left that shocks even men of our 
epoch. A month has scarcely elapsed since we read the following 
in the public journals. Xe Messager de VAsaembUe of the 24th 
March, 1851, cites some lines from Euripides, which we abstain 
from reproducing, and adds: *'Tbis is what is commented on 
in rhetoric, and explained word for word. This appears to have 
suited the Greeks, since they adored Euripides, since it was suf- 
ficient for the conquered Athenians to recite a single verse in 
order to purchase their lives ; but does it suit our times ? 

" The National Assembly recently quoted some speeches of the 
Concionetf which form a complete apprenticeship for revolt. 

<*We might cite all kinds of immoralities from these classic 
editions, of adultery, robbery, suicide, impiety, &c. 

'* Formerly they said, Gracum eat, non legitur; but now it is 
changed to, Grr«Cttf» eat, non reprehenditur, 

** We are assured that a commission is appointed by the minister 
of Public Instruction to revise these Lyceum books, and it is not 
without necessity."— 24th March, 1851. 
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When the St. Jeromes, the St. Augustines, and the 
Gregories, proscribed so determinedly the pagan 
classics, when they so eloquently pointed out the 
dangers they contained, we cannot suppose they were 
inspired by a fear of seeing the Christian worid 
return to the worship of Jupiter, of Venus, or of 
Mercury ? No ; the gods of Olympus had fallen from 
their altars, never again to return to them. Paganism 
in its material form was dead ; but its spirit still 
lived ; and this spirit was preserved in the pagan 
books placed in the hands of youth, and was all-power- 
fcd to infuse itself into Christian generations, and thus 
into society at large. Here was, and still continues, 
the great SaDger, and here mil it always remain. 

Let us beware : the moment will come, if it is not 
already arrived, when it will be impossible to allay 
this spirit. " Upon the question of paganism or 
Christianity in education depends the safety of the 
world.''* This is what a man of great foresight 
declared in the face of Europe, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Fifteen years ago, a man renowned for his 
intelligence and foresight wrote these words : — 
" Another thirty years of paganism in education, 
and it will become the religion of Europe.'' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

INFLUENCE OF PAGAN CLASSICS ON THE FAMILY. 

Respect for paternal authority, indissolubility of 
marriage, the right of the parent over his children, 
such are the bases of the Christian family. Now, 
political society, like domestic society, depends upon 
the observance of the laws which constitute it. 

* . . . . Punto unde dipenda la salute dell' uoiverso.— P. Possev. 
Ragion. etc, 

N 
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Hence arose the profonnd veneration of the Christian 
people for the teaching and the customs of their 
fathers, dnring fifteen hundred years ; hence the 
great care with which the religions observances of 
their forefathers were transmitted as a previous 
heritage. Thus it was with all the families of history ; 
and thus it was with all the great nations who shine 
in the annals of the world. 

This law of preservation is so natural, and, if we 
may use the term, so elementary, that the pagan 
nations knew it perfectly, and observed it faithfcdly. 
Rome, so often cited, always appealed to primitive 
manners and customs. The maxims of her fathers were 
considered as sacred, and the veneration in which they 
held the names of their founders went almost to apo- 
theosis. In this deep and universal respect, the 
famUy bond was always preserved, and this became 
the principle and the strength of Rome, the secret of 
its duration, and the basis of its sovereign power. 

What is classic paganism now ? It is the most 
powerful school of contempt of paternal authority 
that ever eidsted. In exposing the manner in which 
paganism is applied to the soul of youth, we are 
determined t6 act with great reserve. Rather than be 
accused of exaggeration, we prefer to remain within 
the bounds of truth ; but the moment is come to 
speak without concealment. The praises of paganism 
are on one side of the medal, and contempt and derision 
of our forefathers on the reverse. 

After having praised to the skies the men, the 
institutions, and all things else belonging to paganism, 
our ancestors, with all that they have said or done, 
are censured so as to make us blush to be descended 
from such parentage. Nothing is spared ; the first 
Christians are called fanatics and idiots ; the middle 
ages are the iron ages for the human race, an epoch 
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of umyersal lethargy. The faith of our ancestors is 
brotalizing ; their religious ceremonies, superstition ; 
their yirtnes, fanaticism ; the popes, ambitious men ; 
the kings, tyrants ; the princes, robbers ; and the lords, 
brigands : the laws of those ages are looked upon as 
cruel and senseless ; their history, legend ; their 
teaching, puerile ; their literature, barbarism ; their 
science, ignorance ; their art, yandalism ; their social 
state, slavery and misery. In a word, for more than 
three centuries, our ancestors haye been represented 
as brigands, living by plunder and addicted to every 
vice ; as savages, who scarcely knew how to walk on 
their feet ; as idiots, whose simple credulity would allow 
of their admitting that asses could fly like swallows. 
Then those who thus look upon the ages of faith, 
and all they produced, again trumpet forth the bless- 
ings of the Renaissance ; they summon the young 
generations to give thanks to heaven for having 
called them into existence, in the midst of light 
and liberty; and plunge, fall of joy and gratitude, 
into that pagan antiquity, which is, according to 
M. Thiers, all that there is most beav/tifal in the 
world ; into this calm, peaceable, and healthy asylum, 
destined to preserve them fresh and pure :* into this 
wonderful world, to which modem times owe their 
revival.t 

* Report mr la Lot d^Itutmct, SecondairCt 1844. 

+ " The history of the middle ages," says the Abh6 Millot, ** is 
the opprobrium of human reason." — Histoire de France f third 
Epoch. Unitariorum (Socinianoram) in Anglia historiam haud 
facile est ab initio investigare. Constat tameo mentem humaoam, 
ez somno, quo per tenebras tot sseculorum sepalta fuerat, subito 
experrectam, studia sua huic yeritati dto intendisse. — Vnitarior. 
brevia Exporit, Lond. 1822. Quale spettacolo piii curioso per 
questi tempi illuminati, urbani, operosi, il vedere da quai tenebre, 
da qual fierezza, da quale ignavia noi siam pervenuti sin qui, e il 
▼edere per qual modo sieno state sgomhrate (ante tenebrCf e vinta 
tanta talvatichezza. . . . Un pensier nasce in mente dal considerare 

N 2 
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If, in the midst of such diatribes, trath sometimes 
extorts a flattering word, the manner in which it is 
given makes it a new reproach. We will cite one of 
these, which we select out of a thousand. Amaud 
writes : — " A singular observation has been made ; 
it is, as it were in the midst of darknesBy that grand 
things have sprung up, well calculated to attract our 
curiosity and fix our attention. Times the mo^ 
deeply buried in ignorance and barbarism have pro- 
duced, if we may say it, rays of light, such as these 
celebrated ages, which are pointed out to us as the 
most brilliant epochs of human reason, have not 
afforded. What sublime examples of valour, gene* 
rosity, what greatness of soul, what heroic sacnfices 
do not the ages of chivalry present V 

Lest he should not be thoroughly understood, the 
author, in another place, says : '' In the midst of 
darkness, &;c. Surely we may call the seventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the dregs of ages ; 
and it was in these days of the grossest barbarism 
that so many noble actions, which still make the 
glory of the French nation, were performed."* 

Such is the education of youth, and it is you, fathers 
of families, who encourage it ; it is you who applaud 
the masters, who daily, for seven years, outrage your 
authority in that of your ancestors ; it is you who 

V inflnita dUtanza^ che tra gli antichi tempi e i nostri si vede, il 
qua! penaiero io non posso lasdare senza qaalche riflessione, che 
della Btoria e propria piu che nol sono i fatti degli antichi da miUe 
dabieta e menzogne sempre inviluppati. . .,. Per quanto nel vero aia 
questo studio umiliante, al vedersi ogni gente ad ud vivere pervenuta 
piu ragioaeyole per mezzo ad infinite brutalitd e divenuti alquanto 
umani dopo essere stati peggio che fiere gli uomini tutti, qual 
vantaggio nou e, qual diletto riconoscere i mezzi e le cause onde 
ebbero origine i nuon costumi 1 — BettineUi, Risorgimento d* Italia 
negli StudJ. 1775, Introduz. pp. zxziii. zzzrii. Volumes of 
similar quotations might be given. 

* Delassements de V Homme Sensible; ou Anecdotes Diverset, 
tom. i. part 2, p. 249 ; art. Esprit de la Chevalrie. 
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pay them for teachiog yonr children what they in 
return practise on yon, — ^the contempt of all that 
onght to he the most respected ! Thongh all that 
the classic teaching relates of oar forefathers should 
be true, is it the duty of children to expose the 
ignominy of the parents? Where have you ever 
seen that the sin of Cham produced happiness ? But 
what if the accusations made against our ancestors 
should be abominable calumnies, or reproaches that 
we merit as much as they do, without taking into 
consideration the much more serious reproaches we 
deserve, but they have never merited ? 

We will not undertake in this place the apology of 
the middle ages : but when we see them daily exposed 
to aU kindslf contempt ; when the first lesion ^iyen 
to the youth of Europe is to teach it to blush for its 
ancestors, in order to exalt, by a false contrast, the 
pagan and the modem ages, proud children of pa- 
ganism, truth cannot remain captive. Our fathers 
were more worthy than we are, and what we have of 
good we owe to them. Men like ourselves, they had 
defects, and are we exempt ? We accuse them of 
credulity : is the scepticism, the atheism that devours 
us, a virtue ? We stigmatize the rudeness of their 
manners, and the cruelty of their laws : are the pro- 
fligacy, tiie impiety, the horrors that disgrace modem 
history, worthy of cannibals, or of civilized people ? 

We call their chivalrous virtues, their sublime 
devotedness, fanaticism and extravagance: what 
should we call our egotism ? They built churches 
and religious houses — we build theatres and prisons. 
If they committed some crime, they publicly asked 
pardon of God and man — ^we glory in it. If they 
were threatened by, or were suffering from, the 
scoui^e of God, they humbled themselves — ^we 
blaspheme. When any great trouble came upon them, 
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they prayed — in our days suicide is the remedy. We 
speak of their ignorance — ^where is our enlighten- 
ment ? Is it in those days of darkness, or in these 
enlightened times, that the most just notions of right, 
of authority, of propriety, and of good and evil, are to 
be found ? 

We boast of the beauty of our modem languages— 
they created them. We have discovered steam and 
electricity — ^they discovered the compass, and invented 
printing and gunpowder. We have produced moun- 
tains of books — ^tney the Imitation. We vaunt our 
glories in war and in the arts and sciences, — ^but were 
those ages as barbarous as we are pleased to say, which 
produced Charlemagne, Duguesclin, and Godfrey de 
Boulogne ; Alcuin, St. Qregoiy VII., St. Louis and 
Suger ; St. Bonaventura and St. Thomas ; St. Bernard, 
St. Antony of Padua, and St. Vincent Ferrier ; Dante 
and Petrarch ; Oerbert and Boger Bacon ? Were those 
savages, sons and brothers of savages, who raised to the 
clouds the spires of our cathedrsds and peopled them 
with statues ; who wrote the history of time and 
eternity in letters of gold, of purple and of azure, on 
the windows and waUsi of their magnificent edifices ? 

But it may be said they had not freedom of thought. 
This I know — ^we have impudence. They lived under 
oppression — we are ungovernable. They were clad 
in coarse cloth — ^we wear calico. The ate black 
bread — ^we eat potatoes. They lived in the midst 
of their families — we live in workshops and have no 
families. 

It would be easy to prolong the parallels ; what 
precedes is sufficient to make us somewhat modest, 
and to show the injustice of the proud contempt we 
are taught to entertain towards our ancestors and 
their works. Besides, we must not deceive ourselves ; 
this contempt applies to a higher authority. Bom 
enemy of Christianity, classic paganism shows itself 
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hostile to the middle ages^ because they were the 

Xof faith. They were the work of the Church, 
se spirit de^ly imbued the institutions, the man* 
ners and customs, the arts and sciences, and the 
language of this epoch. In crying them down, there- 
fore, it is the Church that is attacked : in accusing^ 
theili of superstition, ignorance, and b^barism, thl 
accusations fall upon the Church. This is the effect of 
the stupid and inreterate war that the last three cen- 
turies have waged upon the middle ages. In this must 
be included so many men, well-intentioned in other 
respects, who have become fanatic admirers of pagan 
literature, and impassioned enemies of the great epoch 
(^fedth. 

The innovators of the sixteenth century were not 
mistaken. None repeated so often, or so vehemently, 
that the ages during which the Catholic Church had 
exercised a sovereign influence over Europe were 
ages of the grossest ignorance, most profound degra- 
dation, most shamefol superstition. After this, it 
only remained for them to say, that if night had 
covered the earth, it was because the sun had been 
eclipsed ; that the Church had lost a part of her 
primitive truth ; that her doctrine must be separated 
from the impure alloy that had been mixed with it ; 
that all traditions must be rejected, and the world 
must return to the pure word of God : and this step 
was made. 

In the suite of the aposties of classic paganism, we 
see Luther, Calvin, and Beza ; and after the here- 
fliarchs and innovators, come Bayle, D'Argens, 
Bolingbroke, Diderot, Rousseau, Voltaire, with the 
whole philosophic legion. All arm themselves against 
religion from the same arsenal from which the heretics 
of the sixteenth century took theirs, no longer, like 
them, to attack some particular doctrines, but to batter 
down the whole edifice of Christianity. Dogmas, 
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mysteries, precepts, authority and practice, are pro- 
claimed, with a imanimoas voice, as the work of the 
ignorance and stupidity of the barbarous ages. Hence, 
in their estimation, as in that of their disciples, only 
one thing remained standing — paganism. In fact, we 
shall soon see the men of 1 793 undertake to govern the 
world with the ideas of Sparta, Athens, and of Rome. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CONTINUATION. 

To exalt the pagans, and contemn our fathers in 
the faith, has been the . bent of public education in 
Europe during the last three centuries. And is not 
this a most complete violation of that law which 
says — Honoy/r thy father and mother, that thy days 
may be long ? But this is not all : Christianity gave 
as the base of the fsimily, unity and indissolubility 
of the conjugal bond, and the sacred right of the 
father over his child. For fifteen hundred years 
Europe had lived under this principle, to which 
Christian nations owe their morality and strength. 
Nothing could be more foreign to their ideas than 
divorce and profligacy ; nothing is more rare than to 
find examples of it during the course of their history ; 
nothing is condemned with greater indignation ; 
nothing inspires a more general or a more profound 
horror ; whilst, on the other hand, nothing is more 
faithfully respected than the rights of paternal 
authority. 

How, then, does it occur that, from the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, polygamy and divorce 
reappear under the^authority of thechiefe of the reform? 
How is it that from that time to our days, this fatal 
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innovation has bad an uninterrupted succession of 
advocates and apologists in Germany, England, and 
France ? How is it that, after some protestations, 
divorce has become the law throughout the half of 
Europe ? How is it that the rights of the father 
over Ids child cease to be recognised and are trampled 
under-foot? Where has modem society drawn its 
ideas so foreign to all that is Christian ? How can 
we explain the facility with which these ideas have 
passed into the laws and customs ? 

Oh ! my God ! this sad mystery explains itself By 
proposing antique paganism to the admiration of the 
rising generations, Europe has become familiarized 
with its institutions, its models, and its masters. Now, 
all these masters and models, so strongly recommended 
as models of legislation, were champions of polygamy 
and divorce: they justified it by their reasoning, 
whilst poets celebrated its praises, and passion ap- 
plauded. 

The legislator of the republic of Sparta, whose aus- 
tere virtue we are taught so much to^bdmire, Lycurgus, 
made marriage obligatory on all, and obliged the man 
to ravish her whom he desired to espouse ; and as a 
consequence of his principle, that the family is insti- 
tuted but to give robust citizens to the state, he 
authorized promiscuous intercourse.* To be con- 
sistent, he instituted a severe punishment on bache- 
lors, and held up to public scorn the most precious 
virtue in the world — ^virginity. " A mark of infamy 
was set upon those who would not marry. They were 
not permitted to appear in the public places. The offi- 
cers of the city ODliged them to parade through the 
mosi;^ populous streets, in the depth of winter, in a 
state of nakedness, at the same time reciting some 

* JJ^fe of Lycurgust P- 31. 
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verses made expressly to lidicole themselves ; in fine, 
when they grew old, the honours shown to other aged 
persons were not bestowed on them."* 

Taking up the principle of the most absolute com- 
munism, Lycurgus declared that the children belonged 
to the state in preference to their parents. It was 
no longer for domestic life that marriages were made, 
and the paternal authority over what it held the most 
sacred, was confiscated to the state. Thus the child, 
that precious treasure of the faipily, was pitilessly 
torn from the maternal embrace, by the proprietor of 
the family, that is, by the state ; instructed in the 
state schools, brought up according to the caprice of 
the state, or condemned to perish as soon as oom, if 
it did not betoken that physical usefulness which the 
state was jealous of. '^ On the birth of an infant," 
continues Plutarch, '' the father had no power to bring 
it up according to h^s will, but he carried it to a certain 
place destinedfor the purpose, which was called Lesche ; 
there it was examined, and if found to be well formed 
and robust, orders were given that it should be pre- 
served ; but if, on the contrary, it was deformed or 
sickly, it was thrown into a place vulgarly called Apo- 

thetes At seven years of a^e, the child that had 

not fallen under the severity of the law was definitively 
separated from its parents, and the state took charge 
of it."t " Now," adds Plutarch, " the oracle had 
declared Lycurgus the weU-bdoved of the gods, rather 
a god than a man. He showed that a perfect being 
is not an imaginary being, as some have thought, 
since he displayed to the world a na;t%on of phUoso- 
phers. The. laws of Lycurgus are weU ccdaulated to 
form man in the practice of mrtuey and to maintain 
a mutual affection amongst citizens." j: The historian 
prefers them to those of all the other states of Greece ; 

♦ X|/e of LycurguMj p. 30. f lb. % lb. 
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and he is careful to inform ns that those who have 
written with any success on laws and politics, as Plato, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and others, have taken Lycurgus for 
their model ; that Aristotle bestowed great praises on 
him, and proclaimed him worthy the sacrifices which 
the Lacedaemonians offered up to him as a god.^ 

In fact, the principles of Lycurgus form, with 
some slight modifications, the constitution of the 
Christian family in Greece and Rome, and for three 
centuries the youths of Europe have passed seven 
years of their lives in the admiration of these oracles. 
And what is the result ? — Inevitably two things : 
first, that the philosophers, legislators, and learned 
men of modem times, faithfol to their college impres- 
sions, have displayed in their works the principles 
that regulated the Lacedaemonian family ; the second, 
that nothing has been neglected to apply these prin- 
ciples to the Christian family. 

A passionate admirer of Lycurgus, whom he did not 
fear to approve on a most revolting point of morality, 
Montesquieu, thus spoke of him ; he said : '' This 
immortal man knew haw to practise mrtue by means 
that appeared opposed to it' f Bolingbroke, Potter, 
Helvetius, Collins, Tindal, Kousseau, and all the en- 
cyclopaedists, speak like the oracle of legislation, and 
extol the ideas of Lycurgus, and demand the appli- 
cation of them for the happiness of mankind. 
Nothing is more instructive tnan to hear them. 
Lycurgus did not acknowledge the religious character 
of marriage; they deny the sacrament that ennobles 
and sanctifies it. 

Lycurgus did not admit the indissolubility of the 
conjugal bond ; they have advocated the advantages 
of divorce, and caused it to become law. 

♦ Life of Lycurgui, 

t Spirit qf the Law, torn. i. book 4, c 6. . 
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# 

Lycurgos authorized concubinage ; they have main- 
tained that there is nothing reprehensible in it, pro- 
vided it be durable. Lycurgns justified promiscuous 
intercourse ; they maintain that polygamy is but a 
matter of calculation. 

Lycurgus contemned celibacy and vii^inity ; they 
denounce and turn them- into derision.'^ 

Lycurgus denied paternal authority ; they do so 
more completely, if possible. " No man,'' say they, 
^' has received from heaven the right to command 
others. If nature has established any authority, it is 
the paternal authority ; but this has its bounds, and 
in a natural state it ceases immediately the child is 
able to act for itself. The rights of man over his 
fellow-man can only be founded on the happiness he 
procures, or hopes to procure, him ; without this, the 
power which he exercises over him would be violence, 
usurpation, manifest tyranny. It is only on the 
power of rendering us happy that all legitimate 
authority is founded. No mortal has recei'oedfrom 
nature the right to command another ; but we accord 
it with our own free will to him from whom we do 
receive an advantage. . . . The authority a faiher 
ewercises o^er his family is only founded on the 
advantages it is presumed he can procure it"f 

This is not enough. Whilst philosophers and 
lawyers, pupils of paganism, labour to bring it back 
into the family, poets and writers of romance, formed 
in the same school, declaim on all occasions and in 
all languaffes the benefits of this new legislation. 
More intelugible, more agreeable, and consequently 
more dangerous than that of the metaphysicians, 
their voice never ceases to resound. 

* See oar work on the Family, torn. ii. p. 417, and foUowing. 
t Bncyelop, Ptlitieal Authority t EmiU^ torn. It. ; Syttlme 
de la Natwrt, torn. i. p. 340» &c. 
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What, let us ask, are those theatrical representa- 
tions, either translated from paganism, or animated 
by its spirit, with which Europe has been inundated 
since the Renaissance : comedies, tragedies, dramas, 
melo-dramas, vaudevilles, light poetry, and songs ; 
what, we ask, are all of these, if not an incessant 
teaching of divorce and adult^, contempt of mar- 
riage and paternal authority ; an open or disguised 
attack upon modesty and continence, of virginity 
and filial piety ; the glorification and constant exci- 
tation of that passion which is, at the same time, the 
most violent, and the most destructive to domestic 
society ? 

At this spectacle, which was perfectly unknown in 
the ages of faith, eveiv man capable of tracing the 
effect to its cause will say : ragan teaching has 
planted the pagan tree of sensualism in the heart of 
the young generations ; the young generations have 
transmitted what they received, and these doctrines 
are the natural blossoms of the tree so carefully cul* 
tivated ; but they are only the blossoms, the fruits are 
the second consequence inevitably resulting from 
modem education. 

Disciples of pagan philosophers and lawyers, ad- 
mirers of sensual writers, the regenerators of Europe, 
at the end of the last century, looked upon it as a duty 
of conscience to introduce pagan ideas into domestic 
life. When in power, they applied themselves to 
the work ; they deprived marriage of its religious cha- 
racter, granted divorces, rewarded unmarried mothers, 
abolished all vows, drove from their convents religious 
men and women, weakened, as much as they could, 
paternal authority, and through the organ of Babaut 
oaint-Etienne they renewed, word for word, the prin- 
ciple of Lycurgus, that the child belongs to the state 
in preference to its family. 
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As a natural consequence, as the Spartan legislator 
appointed that the new-bom child should be examined, 
in order to see whether it were worthy to live, so the 
modem Lycurguses have appointed, that, in order to 
enjoy pubuc life, the child snail bear the effigy of the 
state. Such is the invasion of paganism in our 
manners, that the savage measure has only met with 
a feeble opposition ; that it has survived all the revo- 
lutions ; that it has numerous admirers, and in fine, 
that it has glided into the new law on education. 

What we here state is not difficult to prove ; and 
for this purpose we will give the words of a man 
who has perfectly fulfilled his task. " M. Thiers,* 
M. Barth^lemy, Saint- Hilaire, and other partisans of 
the law, think that the Roman code is excellent for 
forming the heart and mind of youth : be it so. Let 
them plunge their children into it — I leave them free 
to do so ; but let them, at the same time, give me 
the liberty also to withdraw mine from it, as from a 
pestiferous air. Gentlemen of the regulations, what 
appears sublime to you, appears odious to me ; that 
wUch satisfies your conscience alarms mine. You 
are perfectly convinced that, in a social and moral 
point of view, the beau ideal is in the past. * We 
dare to say to an age proud of itself,' says M. Thiers, 
Hhat in antiquityis found what there is most beautiful 
in the world,' For myself, I have not the happiness 
to participate in this desolating opinion. Tou think 
that our opinions, our ideas, our manners, should be, 
as much as possible, cast in the antique mould ; it is 
in vain that I study the social law of Sparta and of 
Rome ; I only find violence, injustice, imposture, per- 
petual wars, slavery, turpitude, false politics, false 
morals, false religion. What you admire, I abhor. 
But, in fine, keep your judgment, and leave me mine. 

" In virtue of your law, three kinds of education 
offer themselves : that of the state, that of the clergy, 
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and that of the pretended free institutions. What I 
ask is, that these latter may he really free. That 
whilst the university and the clergy teach what they 
please, we may also form men according to other 
methods 

" Let the university teach what it cherishes, the 
clergy what they know, — Greek and Latin. Let both 
make Flatonists and tribunes ; but let them not hinder 
us from forming, by other processes, men adapted for 
our country and the age in which we live. For, if 
this liberty is denied to us, what bitter derision is it 
to tell us every moment, — You are free ! 

"On the 23rd February, M. Thiers said, for the 
fourth time : * I will constantly repeat what I have 
said. The liberty given by the law we have framed 
is according to the constitution. I defy you to prove 
the contrary. If this is not liberty, I maintain there 
is no other possible. Formerly they could not teach 
without the permission of Government : this we have 
removed, and everyone may now teach. Formerly 
they said: ' Teach such a thing, and do not teach such 
another.' Now they say: * Teach all you will.' — And 
this is the liberty I insist on as so entire.' 

" In virtue of your law I found a college. As a 
father, I pay for the education of my children, with- 
out aid from any one. As a tax-payer, I pay for 
the education of others, for I cannot refuse the 
impost for the Lyceums. Am I then free ? — No, no ; 
say rather that you propose sodality in a socialist 
sense, but do not pretend to call it liberty. 

" And this is only the least important side of the 
question ; there is another more serious. I give the 
preference to freedom of education, because the offi- 
cial education to which you oblige me to subscribe, 
although I receive no advantage from it, appears to 
me communist and pagan. My conscience objects that 
my sons should be impregnated with Spartan and 
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Roman ideas, whicli, in my eyes/ are bat the ^orifi- 
cation of violence and brigandage ; I therefoie submit 
to pay for the education of my sons imd the impost 
for the sons of others. But what is it I find ? I find 
that your mythological and tcarlike teaehing has been 
indirectly imposed on my free coUege by the ingenious 
mechanism of four grades^ and that I must bend my 
conscience to your views, or make my children pariahs 
of society, i ou have told me four times that I am 
firee ; you may tell me so a hundred times, and a 
hundred times I will reply, I am not"* 

This is tiie state we are in after thirty years of 
unheard-of efforts \a break the Spartan despotism of 
the state, and this, too, under a law salutedas a law 
of liberty. Add this&ct to theothers that have been 
signalized in this chapter, and who can deny the 
serious influence of cla^ic paganism on domestic life ? 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

HTFLUEHCE OF CLASSIC PAGANISM ON SOCIETT. 

Ghbistiakity is the law of universal charity. It 
teaches two things ; respect and devotedness. Con- 
queror of the world, and master of education during 
a thousand years, it had impr^nated with its spirit 
the nations of Europe, by nourishing with its vivifj^- 
ing sap the young generations, and, as much as the 
weakness of human nature would permit, it formed 
society to its image. Hence, during the whole course 
of the middle ages, the almost entire absence of 
general warfeure amongst Christian nations ; hence the 
modification of intestine wars as compared with 
those of antiquity ; hence that Catholic patriotism 

* Baceakmr et &>eta/ifm, b^ M. F. Bastiart, deputy, &c., 
p. 59, et seq. 
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which, making religion a common country, considered 
all the Christians of the universe as brothers, for 
whom its gold and blood were always ready, whatever 
might be the clime under which they suffered ; hence 
also that chivalric spirit which placed at the disposal 
of the weak the disinterested influence of the noble 
and the strong. 

Thus it was that the sovereign power, confined 
within just limits by the superior authority of reli- 
gion, offered, during this period, more examples of 
sanctity on the throne, that is of heroic devotedness 
to the interests of the people, than all the other 
epochs of history ; hence the local liberties, incompa- 
rablv greater than any that have been enjoyed before 
or since ; hence, in fine, the absolute liberty of the 
Church, the mother and guardian of all other liber- 
ties ; of the Church that was never looked upon as a 
stranger or a rival, but which was loved, respected, 
and seconded in every way in her social action. 

In the present times we have the other side of the 

i>icture. The characteristic of Europe during the 
ast three hundred years has been hatred. '^ Hatred 
of God, the religion of whom they would not only 
abolish, but his name also ; hatred of his priests, 
whom they calumniate, insult, and oppress, in the 
exercise of their functions, and whom certain men 
already proscribe in anticipation ; hatred of kings, of 
nobles, and of established institutions ; hatred of all 
authority ; hatred of laws which preserve peace and 
repress the passions ; hatred of magistrates, who defend 
the laws ; natred in the state, and in the family ; a 
universal hatred which manifests itself in rebellion, 
by murder and an ardent desire of destruction."* 
In the purely political order, this hatred manifests 

* Btsai mr Vlndif, torn. ii. pref. pp* 19 et 20. 
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itself in the following principles, which were totallj 
unknown in the ages of faith : — 

Alm<»3t continual warfare, both external and in- 
ternal; 

A ferocious love of liberty. 

A savage patriotiBm. 

A brutal despotism, passing in turns fr(»n the 
hands of the mmtitude to those of a single indivi- 
dual. 

An abject servility. 

A marked tendency towards communism and ruin. 

Who has produced and keeps up this anomalous 
state of things ? Whence have come these ideas, so 
different to those of Christianity ? How have they 
been able to break in upon society ? Why is it, that, 
banished from Europe for a thousand years, they 
have invaded it again during the last three centuries? 
Let us go back to the source, and interrogate educa- 
tion ; it will reply : " It is I who form the man and 
society. For the last three hundred years I have been 
pagan ; instead of teaching love, I have taught hatred ; 
I have formed man after my image ; man has trans- 
mitted what he received, and society has become 
pagan, and hatred rei^s."" In fact, the law of 
hatred was the law of the pagan world, and the great 
signs which announce its presence in modem Europe 
are exactly the same as those by which it manifested 
itself in the bosom of the ancient societies of 6reeoe 
and Italy. 

Exterior and intestine war is the foundation of 
the history of all the classic republics. Now, during 
the last three hundred years, what picture is offered 
daily for seven years, for the study and admiration of 
the youths of Europe? — War. Apart from some 
insignificant details of interior organization, what is 
learnt from Home, Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Carthage, 
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Peloponnesus, Macedonia, Persia, Spain, Qaul, and 
Germany? — War. The Etrurians, the Volscians, 
the Veians, the Samnites, and a crowd of others, are 
only known to us by their wars. Not only the men, 
but the gods also, present the same spectacle. Such 
is the element under which we have grown up. 

There is not a field of battle we have not been 
made to explore, from Marathon to Trebia, from 
Arbela to Pharsalia ; not a carnage that has escaped 
us ; not the sacking of a city at which we have not 
assisted ; no opposing armies amongst which we have 
not taken part ; not a great captain whose life we 
have not read, whose exploits have not been made 
familiar to us, whose harangues have not been re- 
peated to us, whose plans and stratagems have not 
been explained to us ; in a word, tliere is not a chord in 
our heart but what has been long and deeply touched. 

What were the catises and effects of these continual 
wars, the history of which nourished our young soul ? 
It was universal hatred, daughter of egotism, mani- 
festing itself in the exercise of brute force by the 
strongest injustice and brigandage. Tet we were 
taught to be impassioned with these works ; we were 
taught to admire those who were the heroes of them ; 
our books and masters gave them the names of 
great, illustrious, immortal men. We were carefully 
shown that, on their return from their expeditions, 
they were welcomed by the chants of the poets, 
honoured by the senate, the Areopagus, and the 
Archons, covered with the applause of the people, 
and that they went up to the Capitol seated in cars 
of gold and ivory. These men and things have not 
only been offered to the admiration of those in the 
common ranks of life, but also to the children of 
nobles and kings. Galled upon to educate the suc- 
cessor *of St. Louis, Amyot, bishop of Auxerre, and 

2 
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translator of Plutarch, after the Scriptures, the read- 
ing of which it was customary to recommend, did not 
know any more accomplished models for a prince than 
the great men of Athens, Sparta, and Kome. 

He wrote in the following terms to his royal pupil : 
— ** Having had the good fortune to be placed near 
you from your earliest childhood, when you had 
scarcely reached your fourth year, in order to lead 
you to the knowledge of God and of letters, I thought 
what ancient authors would be most fitted for you to 
read, when you should come to a more advanced 
age ; and it seemed to me that, after the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the most beautiful work, and the one most 
worthy the attention of a young prince, is the Lives 
of Plutarch ; I therefore examined what I had com- 
menced to translate by the command of the late King 
Francis, my first benefactor, and completed the work, 
which being well received and having proved usefiil 
to you, I was encouraged to translate into your lan- 
guage other moral and philosophical works/'* 

Thus we must understand from this, that the 
histories of Constantine, Theodosius, Charlemagne, 
St. Louis, and so many other saints, kings or empe- 
rors, were less suited to form the mind and heart 
of a Christian prince than the lives of Theseus, 
Romulus, Lycurgus, Solon, Pericles, Marius, Sylla, 
Caesar, Thrasybulus, and Brutus ! Sacred litera- 
ture soon disappeared from education, and no longer 
found access into the colleges ; a hundred years after 
Amyot, Fenelon composed, for the heir of the very 
Christian kingdom, a gospel inspired by Minerva, of 
which Telemachus is the disciple, and Mentor the 
interpreter, and which is perfectly pagan throughout. 

With the same view, instead of writing the lives 

* Episire au Rot tret Chritiien Charlet IX. dt ee Nom. Ed. 
1582. 
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and maxims of our great men and saints, to form the 
mind of the young duke of Burgundy, the venerable 
archbishop of Gambrai bestowed his time and genius 
on the Odyssey, and in abridging the lives and 
maxims of the ancient philosophers, Thales, Solon, 
and the rest. In fine, in our days, they do not hesitate 
to proclaim before the face of Europe, that antiquity 
contains all that there is the most beautiful in the world. 

It is in the midst of this concert of the praises of 
paganism, of its false great men, of its false virtues ; 
in the continual noise of its battles, in the midst of 
its violence and injustice, that the young men of 
Europe have been formed for three hundred years ; 
and from such a source they have been expected to 
draw sentiments of justice, mildness, modesty, subor- 
dination, abnegation, humility, and charity, which 
virtues are the vital conditions of Christian society. 

But if the object had been to make men unjust, 
haughty, proud, insubordinate, and, when the occa- 
sion presented itself, ravagers of provinces, could 
better means have been employed ? Is it not thus 
the two famous heroes of the thirty years' war, which 
covered Europe with blood and ruins, were prepared ; 
that truly pagan war, during which more horrors 
were perpetrated than the world had seen for ten cen- 
turies ; that savage war, which destroyed more monu- 
ments of art than were ever destroyed by the hands 
of barbarians in early times ? Is it not from such 
schools that have come our revolutionary chiefs who 
have carried desolation from Paris to Naples, from 
Lisbon to Moscow, returning, like the heroes of anti- 
quity, laden with spoil ? Was it not the conduct of 
the classic heroes they sought to imitate, and their 
names they invoked ? 

Exterior warfare, however, is only a part of the 
spectacle offered to the contemplation of youth by the 
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pagan classics; interior struggles complete the pic- 
ture. What is it that is most impressed upon usr 
in the histories of Sparta, Home, and Athens ? The 
constant antagonism of the inferior towards the 
superior classes ; the horror of kings, designated 
under the name of tyrants ; the inveterate hatred of 
the plebeians to the patricians, and the patricians to 
the plebeians ; the storms of the Forum ; the agrarian 
laws, the interrention of tribunes, and the popu- 
larity of conspirators ; dissensions constantly breaking 
out, and factions always ready : the blood of citizens 
inundating the streete, and t^tracism banishing in 
turn the conquerors of to-day and the vanquished of 
to-morrow. 

Fine examples, sublime precepts ; precious seeds 
these to plant in the souls of the youths of France ! 
Under the name of Tarquin, we detested royalty ; we 
were enthusiastic for the nobles and the people in 
turns ; for the Gracchi and for Drusus, for MariuS 
and for Sylla, for Pompey and for Gaasar. We 
almost always sided with the people and their 
tribunes, and we felt growing up in us a hatred to 
power, and a jealousy for the superiority of fortune or 
of nobility. To this must be added a savage patriot- 
ism, which neither respects natural rights, those of 
individuals, nor the sacred bonds of nature ; witness 
Sc^vola burning his hand for having failed to assas- 
sinate Porsenna, or Brutus killing his childreu 
suspected of having conspired against their country, 
or a second Brutus stabbing his benefactor Caasar, 
and many others, who were held up as types of pa- 
triotism and sublime adorers of liberty. 

'* What is this patriotism, the glorious boast of 
the antique world ? Hatred of the stranger, destruc- 
tion of all civilization, the stifling of all progress, the 
carrying of fire and sword through the worlds the 
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enchainiDg of women and children and old men to 
the triomphal car ; this was glory, this was virtue* 
For these atrocities were reserved the marble of the 
statuary and the song of the poet. How often, alas ! 
have our young hearts beat with admiration, and with 
emulation too, at these spectacles ! Thus it was that 
our professors, venerable priests, full of care and 
charity, prepared us for a Christian life."* 

And these were called model times, the times of 
heroism and of greatness of soul ; these times of 
pagan antiquity are called, by M. Thiers, '^ the 
calm, peaceable, and healthy asylum, destined to pre^ 
serve the youth fresh and pure.^' Such is the atmo- 
sphere the young generations of Europe have breathed 
for three centuries. 

In fine, the tree has produced its fruit. It was 
thought our education, our literature, and our theatres 
might be given up with impunity to paganism, as if 
the logic of time did not always produce its results, 
with an inflexible rigour, from the theories proposed. 
The fatal band has now &llen, and the French revo- 
lution was the fris;htful translation of our college 
ideas. It may doubtless be explained by causes that 
are foreign to classic teaching; but it cannot be 
doubted that this had added a crowd of fieJse and 
pernicious notions, which have led to fatal conse- 
quences. The discourses pronounced at the. Assembly 
and at the Convention are nothing but invocations 
to Oato, Fabricius, the two Brutuses, to the Gracchi 
and to Catiline. If they would commit an atrocity, 
ihey always find the example of a Koman to glorify it. 

'' What education deposits in the mind tmnsforms 
itself into acts. It is understood that Sparta and 
Home are the models, therefore they must be copied 
or parodied. One would introduce the Olympic 

* Baeeaiamr, ei SoeUd. p. 16. 
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games, another the Agrarian laws, a third the black 
broth of the slaves. Kobespierre would raise soals 
to the republican virtues of antiquity. Saint-Just 
offered the happiness of Sparta and Athens, and 
proposed that every citizen should carry the knife of 
Brutus under his cloak. The sanguinary Carrier 
would that youth should contemplate the brasier of 
Scsevola, the death of Cicero, and the sword of Gato. 
Babaut Saint-Etienne desired that, according to 
the precepts of the Cretans and the Spartans, the 
state shoidd take possession of man from his cradle, 
or even before his birtL The section of the ' Qmnze 
VingU* required that a church should be consecrated 
to Liberty, on the altar of which a fire should be kept 
perpetually burning by young virgins. And the 
whole Convention desired to see our country produce 
imitations of Brutus and Publicola." 

It was not enough that paganism breathed in every 
discourse, in every maxim, and in every private act ; 
it passed into the laws, into public morals, and into 
names. The right of strength, that hideous law of 
antiquity, became the sole rule of legislators. Inno- 
cent blood stained the scaffold and mingled in torrents 
with the rivers ; spoliation became the order of the 
day throughout France. 

The public fetes became pagan : the Genii, Time, 
Age, the Seasons, cars drawn by oxen with golden 
horns, and bacchanalian groups, figured in the pro- 
cessions. The most infamous of the heathen deities 
was placed upon the altars, and surrounded by her 
priests and adorers ; the Pantheon received those 
citizens who were deemed worthy the apotheosis. 
We had the repMic, the people kinff, Lyceums, 
Athenceums, Prytaneums, Gymnasiums^ Hippo^ 
dromesy Olympic Circles, Comitia, Municipalities, 
Prefects, Consuls, a Dictator, a Tribune, a Senate, 
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fill Emperor, Decrees, and the ^'Senatus Consultum ;" 
the Eoffle led aur legions to victory ; and that nothing 
might be wanting in this atrocious and burlesque 

?arody, we place on our heads the Phrygian bonnet, 
lorals became ferocious, a familiarity was intro- 
duced into the language ; the Boman vow of hatred 
to royalty was restored, their shades were everywhere 
invoked, and Brutus had his followers. The French 
in the eighteenth century were proud to bear the 
names of Cato, Scsevola, Manlius, Anacharsis, Draco, 
Simonides, Socrates, Gracchus, and of Anaxagoras. 

How could such follies, not to call them by a more 
severe name, be introduced with such strange success ? 
Charles Nodier will reply. After having painted 
the horrible scenes of the revolution, of the bare- 
faced licentiousness of the popular assemblies, he 
adds, " What is remarkable is, that we were quite 
ready for this exceptional order of things, having oeen 
assiduously prepared by an anomalous education for 
all the aberrations of a system of politics without 
base. We had no great difficulty in passing from 
our college studies to the debates of the Forvm and 
the war of the slaves. Our admiration was secured 
beforehand in favour of the institutions of Lycurgus, 
and the tyrannicides of the PanathaBnsea : we had 
never heard of anything else. 

'* The oldest amongst us related that, on the eve of 
the new events, the prize for rhetoric was contested 
by two pleaders in the style of Seneca the orator, the 
one advocating the elder, .and the other the younger 
Brutus. I do not know which deserved the prize in 
the eyes of the judges, he who had killed his father, 
or he who had killed his children ; but the laureat 
was encouraged by the intendant, complimented by 
the first president, and crowned by the archbishop. 
The next day a revolution waa spoken of as though 
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they did not know that it had been prepared in the 
education of the people. 

" If it be asked who contributed most, Voltaire or 
Rousseau, to this annihilation of our ancient mo- 
narchical and religious doctrines, I 0¥ni I should be 
considerably embarrassed to reply ; but I will not 
dissimulate that Titus Livius and Tacitus have had 
a great part in it. This testimony, the pluloBophy 
of the eighteenth century cannot but render to the 
Jesuit, to the Sorbonne, and the university. ^'* 



CHAPTER XIIV. 



CONTINUATION. 



We have seen ancient paganism reproduced,, 
feature for feature, in modem Europe, in the form of 
almost continual warfare, both exterior and interior, 
in a ferocious love of liberty, and in a savage patriot- 
ism, so perfectly copied from the Greeks ana Romans, 
that we are unable to distinguish between the modem 
and ancient Bmtus ; between the language, the pro- 
jects, the acts, and the manners of the one and the 
other. Let us complete this picture, which we cannot 
too much study. 

What other lesson did classic paganism rive to 
youth ? Ignoring the true notion of power, it held up 
despotism as the sole law of society, and showed this 
brutal despotism passing alternately from the hands 
of the multitude to those of a single individual. Such 
is the idea with which childhood nas been familiarized 
during three centuries. It has shown this power^ 
not as a thing of divine origin, not as a divine trust, 

* Souvenirt, torn. i. 88. 
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of which he who holds it must render an account to 
God ; not as a charge which exacts a continual sacri- 
fice of the superior to the inferior, but as a thing of 
human origin, a human trust, to be accounted for to 
man alone ; not as a charge, but as a privilege, 
which brings glory, honour, and pleasure to him who 
possesses it. In fine, it falsifies the notion of power, 
which being merely a human mandate, or a conquest 
of strength, always finishes either by the despotism of 
one, or of the multitude. 

Hence in all the classic republics those popular 
assemblies, incessantly renewed to transmit the power, 
to determine its limits, and to judge the responsibility 
of those who held it ; hence those fEtctious tribunes, 
to counterbalance their authority, and a jealous 
senate to watch over its exercise. From this arose a 
clashing of interests and frequent bickerings, followed 
by conspiracies for the possession of power, and plots 
against the life of the tyrant ; then came the praises, 
equally warm, in favour of the assassin and the 
tyrant, of Brutus, and of Ctesar, of Cicero and of the 
Triumvirs. Thus the republic, always tossed about, 
invariably finished by faUing into ungovernable 
license, and from that into abject servility. 

Such is the new feature of the picture with which 
youth has been familiarized for the last three hundred 
years, of which M. Thiers has said, and which is still 
re-echoed throughout the colleges of Europe, Anti- 
quity contains all that there is noble in the world. 

But here also let us judge the tree by its fruit. 
What are the political results of such an education ? 
On the one hand, a complete alteration of the true 
notion of power ; and on the other, the glorificatioQ 
and the practice of these subversive theories. 

As regards the alteration of the true notions of 
power, the Christian ages repeated, with St. Paul, 
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that all power ib derived £rom God. But say to 
Europe, pupil of paganiBm, that all power comes 
from God, and is renewed by Jesus Christ, the King 
of Kings, the Lord of Lords ; attempt to combat the 
pagan doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and 
you will see whether there is a single nation lliat will 
understand you ; you will see how many amongst the 
sages will answer you otherwise than with a smile of 
pity. Kead the solemn discourses, such as may be 
considered to a certain degree national, those delivered 
from the throne, or by parliamentary orators, and 
you will find in every phrase the words nation, 
people^ country, invoked as the supreme source 
of right and of duty. And why this frequent repe- 
tition of those names substituted for that of God, 
if not to imply that the authority they express is the 
source of all power at present acknowledged in .the 
world ? 

With respect to the glorification and practice of 
the subversive theories of paganism, read the juris- 
consults, the legists, and the philosophers of modem 
Europe, all nourished with this beautiful pagan anti- 
quity, and what do you find ? — They will tell you 
that *' Society is a contract ; that in order to be 
legitimate, a government should be founded on the 
free consent of the subjects, and that without this, it 
is nothing but violence, usurpation, and brigandage ;* 
that all power comes from the people ; that the people 
alone is not called upon to legitimize its acts ;t that 
to teach that princes hold their power from God, is 
a maxim invented by the clergy, who only place the 
king above the people, that they themselves may 
exercise an authority over the king in the name of 

* Rousseau, EmiU^ torn. iv. p. 349; Encyclop, Autorit^ 
Politique i Syaihne de la Naiuret torn. i. cc. 9 et 16. 
t Rousseau, ib. 
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the Divinity, and that therefore it is only a chain of 
iron that holds an entire nation under subjection to 
a single man ;* that the supreme ma^strat^ is but 
the head clerk of the nation ;t that in the ages of 
barbarism, minds lost in an epidemic of fanaticism 
might be fed upon ambiguous words, a^d the flock 
that marched to the noise of trumpets might be 
attracted by empty sounds; but when a state is civil- 
ized, it is not then she should seek, in the darkness of 
ignorance and error, the foundations of legitimate 
authority, t that the people are the only sovereign ; 
that they have the right to judge kings ; that their 
mandate comes from their will ; that when kings 
violate it, their mandate is broken, and insurrection 
becomes a sacred duty/'§ 

The people have risen from one end of Europe to 
the other, and they have judged their tyrants, play- 
ing with their crowns as a child with its rattle. In 
less than half a century we have ^e&n ffty-two thrones 
broken in pieces, and their ruins trampled under-foot 
by the sovereign people ; shouts of triumph have 
been raised to the assassins of kings, as had already 
been to Scsevola, to Brutus, to Macro, and to Stepha- 
nus. Society, always divided by hatred and tossed 
about by parties, passed alternately from the most 
severe tyranny to the most abject servility ; we have 
seen the proudest Brutus of 1793 become the most 
vapid sycophant of the fortunate soldier who em- 
broidered his vest ; and now even, in spite of the 
proud pretensions of liberty and equality, the people 
are ready to submit, without a word, to the Tiberius 

* Raynal, HUt. de» Etablu. etc, i. 16, p. 130. 
t Helvetius, De VHomme^ torn. ii. d. 4, p. 596. 
t Raynal, ib. ib. 

% Declarations and disooones of aU the rerolationaiy orators 
from 1793 to 1848 inelaaive. 
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who would place his foot upon their neck. Until 
they obey the sabre of a pretorian, they obey the pen 
of a clerk, as a machine obeys the blind force that 
puts it in motion. 

It remains for ns to show the last fruits of the 
pagan tree. 

" True progress/' says the illustrious Spanish pub- 
licist Donoso Cortes, "consists in submitting the 
human element which corrupts liberty, to the divine 
element which purifies it. Society has followed a 
different path in looking upon the empire of faith as 
dead ; and in proclaiming the empire of reason and 
the will of man, it has made evil, which was only 
relative, contingent and exceptional, absolute, uni- 
versal, and necessary. This period of rapid retrogres- 
sion commenced in Europe with the restoration of 
pagan literature, which has brought about successively 
the restoration of pagan philosophy, religious pa- 
ganism, and political paganism. At the present time 
the world is on the eve of the last of these restora- 
tions, — ^that of pagan socialism.''* 

Tes, the socialism that threatens us is the fruit of 
classic paganism. It is taught by the authors which 
the generations of Europe are led to consider as 
oracles, whose social theories they are taught to look 
upon as all that there is most perfect and most 
noble in the world. 

Socialism attacks property and the family in their 
foundations, and tends to realize, by the annihilation 
of individual liberty, to the profit of the state, the most 
frightful despotism that ever weighed upon the world. 

The paganism we are taught to admire teaches 
and practises socialism in the family. " Legislators 
of a warlike people, Lycurgus and Plato saw that 

* Letter to M. Montalembert, June 4» 1849. 
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the family would weaken military devotedness. We 
feel it oiurselyes, since we interdict marriage to our 
soldiers, yet the population must not be stopped; 
how therefore must we resolve the problan ? What 
was the theory of Plato and the practice of Lycurgus ? 
Promiscuous intercourse. — And these are names we 
are taught to pronounce with idolatry/'* 

Rome herself, worthy pupil of Greece, consecrated 
divorce and concubinage.t But more, in the antique 
family, socialism absorbed the liberty of the wife and 
the child to the profit of the father, as the state 
absorbed the liberty of the father. 

In fEkct, Lycui^s established the principle that 
the child belonged, not to the father but to the state ; 
and we have seen with what rigorous barbarity this 
socialist law was accomplished. We have seen also 
that these pagan theories have become the base of 
the institutions of modem Europe, by divorce, con- 
scription, and by the monopoly of education. If 
they have not been reproduced to the letter, we owe 
it to Christianity, whose secret influence prevents 
our being so bad as our principles. 

With respect to property, it is impossible through- 
out antiquity to find a definition tnat can be at all 
toleiated-t The true basis of property is the will of 
the proprietor of all things ; it is that word of God, 
Thou shalt not steal — non furtum fades, Anti- 

* BaccalauT, et Social, p. 14. 

t See HUi. de la Familte, torn. i. oc. 9 et 10. 

X Antiquity was unable to give one. In those days man, not 
being seriously responsible before God, could not be really invio- 
lable before men. ** In fact, man is only inviolable because he 
has an absolute responsibility before God ; and property, which is 
the fruit of man, is only inviolable through the inviolability of 
man. From the moment he ceases to be responsible before God, 
he loses his inviolability on earth ; his property is no more invio- 
lable than that of the wolf. Let him defend it if he can ; but 
property is no longer legitimate.'' 
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qnity had either forgotten or neglected this, and 
instead of founding the right of possession on the 
authority of God, they founded it on that of man, 
that is to say, on law. But if human law could 
create property, it could also destroy it ; and here we 
have the principle of modem socialism. 

As to the absolute superiority of the state and 
the absorption of individual liberty in the will of a 
chief, though this chief be called the Areopagus, the 
Archontes, the Senate, Augustus, or Tiberius, the 
principle was acted on throughout antiquity with a 
rigour that can only be equalled by the socialism 
that is preparing for us. The child was a slave, the 
wife was a slave, three parts of the human race were 
slaves. This order of things was only the cairying 
out of what philosophy taught. Its most celebrated 
representative, Plato, disengaging successively all the 
elements of the multiple, arrived at the absolute 
unity, as the summit of his dialectic. Circumscribed 
within the domain of abstract ideas, this theory was 
not more dangerous than another ; but applied to the 
government of human things, it inclosed the irreme- 
diable evil of annihilating the individual in sacrificing 
him to the whole body. Plato, always logician, and 
with eyes fixed on the absolute unity, proclaimed, de 
facto, in his Republic, community of goods and of 
women, and the direction of the citizen by the state, 
from the cradle to the tomb. 

Such are the institutions we are taught to admire, 
and yet we are surprised to find men jealous to rival 
Minos, Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, Plato ; to become 
the authors of constitutions and republics, such as 
were to be found amonst the Greeks and Romans. 

'* I exaggerate, you will say ; it is not possible 
that our studious youth draw such deplorable opinions 
and sentiments from antiquity; yet, what do you 
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expect they will derive ftom it ? Make an effort of 
memoiy, andTcaU to mind the dispositions with which 
you entered into the world. . . . For myself, when I 
see onr young people cast by tens of thousands in the 
mould of Brutus and the Gracchi, and afterwards 
launched, incapable of any useful work, into the 
throng and the press, I am astonished they resist the 
trial ; for classic education has not only the impru- 
dence to plunge us into the GrsBco-Roman Ufe, it 
inspires us wiw a passion for it, teaching us to con- 
sider it as the beau-ideal of humanity, a sublime 
type, too elevated for modem souls, but which, how- 
ever, we ought to try to imitate without ever pre- 
tending'to attain/'* 

Classic teaching is right, for we shall never attain 
to the social system of paganism. We shall either 
fall much below, or remain much above it. '* The 
Christian revolution is a realized fiaict, and we can- 
not escape its consequences. You may call to life 
all the political, military, poetical, philosophical, and 
artistic geniuses of the ancient world, and they will 
be unable to reconstruct such societies as made their 
glory. Break through the puerile circle of college 
ideas to examine realities. Do you not see that the 
social banquet, to which Europe of ancient days 
scarcely admitted ten millions of masters, served by 
two hundred millions of slaves, is much too confined 
for the two hundred and fifty millions of masters, 
not one of whom but would disdain him who should 
say, Be my slave ? 

^' That the spirit of fraternity, equality, and 
liberty, which now agitates the Christian world, is 
much to be regretted by the admirers of antique 
societies, is very probable, but it is a living fiEtct. 

* Baeealaur, et Social* p. 20. 
P 
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" Now observe one of the consequenoes of this 
fact : the ^paoe that would have been sufficient for 
ten millions of citizens .formed by the Ic^ialatois of 
Greece and Latimn wonld be insufficient for an equal 
number of men brought up with the piineipks of the 
Gospel, and how would it then do for two hundred 
and fifty millions of Christians ? 

^'We have populations twenty times more nui^ 
merous and incomparably more exacting in their 
ideas than the free populations of antiquity* To 
expect these masses of giants to move in ^ood order, 
or to remain immoveable in the gymnasium where 
the sons of Cecrops, of Lycuxgns, of Romulus, and 
of Numa, took their pastime, is to expect' what is 
impossible, and is to provoke disasters. 

^' This, however, has been the object of our mod^n 
systems of education, if indeed it is permitted to 
call by such a name ike unintelligible amalgamation 
of the most incongruous elements." ^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 

CONTINUATION. 

Let us continue our explanation of the great hct 
that occupies so much attention at the present, and 
which prepares itsdf on the threshold of the fdtnre 
like a giant before a terrified world ; we allude to 
Communism and Socialism. How can you expect 
that our studying youths will not imbibe these prin- 
ciples from our pagan education, since they are fully 
developed therein, and some of our most distinguish^ 
men have not been able to withstand them ? We 

* Martinet, On th§ Educaiivn of Mem. 
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state this with great tegret^ at tlie same time we caii-> 
not think that the author is guilty as to intention : 
"Did not his long frequentation of the ancients 
make a Communist of renelon, of that man whom 
modem Europe jusUv looks upon as a model of 
moral perfection ? Kead his ' Telemachus/ that 
book which is eagerly placed in the hands of youl^ ; 
you will there find tnat Fenelon borrows traits from 
Wisdom herself to instruct his legislators. And on 
what plan- does he ommise his model society ? On 
the one side, tiie legidator thinks, invents, and acts ; 
on the other, society remains impassible and inert 
The piinoiple of action is thus snatched from the 
bodj of men to become the attribute of a single 
individual. Precursor of our most intrepid modem 
organizers, Fenelon decides upon the lodging, the 
feeling, the dothine^ the amusements, and the occu- 
pations of aU the Salentins. He states what they 
are allowed to eat and drink, the plan upon which 
their houses are to be built, the number of rooms 
they are to contain, and the manner in which they 
are to be furnished/'* 

"Mentor," says he, "established magistrates to 
whom the merclumts rendered an account of their 
goods, of their profits, of their expenses, and of their 

undertakings. With this exception, commerce 

was perfecuy free He regulated the dress, 

the food, the furniture, and the size aad style of the 
houses, according to the various grades of society. 
' B^olate the conditions by birth,' said he to the 
king. ' Let those of the first rank after your- 
self be clad in white — ^those of the second rank in 
blue, — ^the third, in green, — ^the fourth, in yellow, 
— the fifth, in pale red or rose — ^the sixth, in grey — 

* Baccalaur. §i Social, p. 24. 
P 2 
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and the seventh, which will be the lowest grade, ft 
mixture of yellow and white.' Such were the cos- 
tumes of a free people, according to their diffisrent 
conditions. All the slaves were to be dressed in a 
grey brown ; no change was to be permitted either as 
to the nature of the material or tne form.* 

'^ He regulates in the same way the nourishment 
of the citizens and the slaves. He gives models of 
simple and graceful architecture. He wished that 
every house, of any consideration, should have a 
saloon and a peristyle, with small chambers for all 
the free persons." 

Is it not easy to see in this an imagination excited 
by the reading of Plato and the example of Lycurgus, 
amusing itself with experiments on men as on old 
materials ?t Where shall we find the omnipotence of 
the state, its right to regulate everything, its spirit 
of concentration, as dreamed of by the Socialist of 
the present day, written in more seducing terms ? 
One is almost tempted to ask whether what we have 
just read is really a page of Telemachus, or a chap- 
ter of the Icarus of M. Cabet. 

" There is another author, almost equal to Fenelon 
in intellect and rectitude, yet who has had more 
experience in education, it is Rollin. But to what a 
degree of moral and intellectual infirmity did not the 
long frequentation of antiquity reduce this man ? It 
is impossible to read his works without a feeling of 

* Fenelon goes so far as to let us see that his desire was that the 
ladies of modem times should retam to the costume of ancient 
Greece. " I would point out to the young maidens the beautiful 
simplicity displayed in the statues and other figures, that have 
come down to us, of the Greek and Roman women ; they will 
there see the grace and majesty of hair negligently knotted, and 
flowing draperies. It will be well, indeed, that they hear the 
conversation of artists and others, who possess the exquisite taste 
of antiquity." f lb. p. 26. 
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sadness and pity. It is not possible to say whether 
he is Christian or pagan, so impartial is he between 
one and many gods. The miracles of the Bible and 
the legends of the days of the heroes find the same 
creduhty in him. His placid features are con- 
stantly darkened by the shadow of the warlike pas- 
sions ; he speaks but of warlike instruments ; for 
him, one of the most interesting social problems is to 
know whether, the Macedonian phalanx was better 
than the Koman legions. He ej^ts the Komans for 
ffiying themselves up to those sciences which make 
domination their object, such as eloquence, politics, 
and war* All his incense is for Mars and Bellona ; 
scarcely a erain is offered to Christ The inter- 
vention of legislature in all things appears to him so 
indispensable, that he gravely felicitates the Greeks, 
that a man named Felasgus came to teach them to 
eat acorns, before which, says he, they ate grass like 
beasts."* 

With some reserve, Bollin admits, without diffi- 
culty^ that the laws of Lvcu]^us embraced the prin- 
ciple of communism, that law creates property. 
'^ JElobbery,'' says he, ''was permitted in Sparta ; it 
was severely punished with the Scythians. The rea- 
son of this difference is evident ; it is, that the law^ 
which alone decides the possession and use of property, 
had, with the Scythians, accorded no portion of tne 
propertv of one to the use of another, whilst the law 
of the Lacedemonians had done just the reverse.'' 
"If the law," says Proudhon, "is the origin of 
property, why may it not also be the origin of rob- 
bery ? What can we reply to this question ? " 

After Bollin comes Montesquieu, whose everv page 
for a long time enjoyed the privilege of authority, 

* BaeeaUmr, et Social, p. 2S. 
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and eicerdsed a great infltience on doeiety. Montofr^ 
qtdea was a worthy pupil of paganinn, and never 
eeased to admire and recommend to the admiration 
of others the writings and institations of antiquity, 
snch as were the most harharons and decidedly oom^ 

mnnist *' The ancient Oreieks/' says he, " im* 

pressed with the necessity of bringing up a people, 
who lived tinder a popular government, in wrimy 
established singular institutions. . . « The laws of 
Crete formed the model for those of Lacedwmonia, 
and those of Plato served to correct them. I ask 
a little attention to the extent of the aeniw readied 
in these l^slators to see that, in shoddng all the 
received customs, in confounding all the virtues, tiiey 
showed their wiidam to the universe. Lyourgus, by 
mingling larceny with the tpirit of jutHce^ the 
severest slavery with extreme liberty, the most 
atrocious sentiments with thearectteet moderatiany 
gave stability to his city. Efe appeared to take 
from it all its resources, arts, commerce, money, 
aaad walls ; its oitisens had ambition uitkout the 
hope of amelioration ; they had the natwrcd eenU-- 
fnen/te mthout being either child, father, or mother. 
It is by such a road that Sparta was led to grea^neee 
and to glory ; witii Such »i infallibility of institn* 
tions, notmng could be obtained against her in 
victory, provided she retained her police.''* 

Farth^ on, exalting the spirit ^ ambition, wfaidi, 
after th6 example of me Qre^s and Bomans, impels 
the present risincr generation of Europe to scom the 
humble professions, and thus causes a general dSebu- 
eement, which is a formidable auxiliary to sociafism, 
lie thus expresses himself : — ** We must bear in mind 
that in the Greek cities, particulaiiy in such as 

.* Etprii dei Loi», liv. vr, c. 8. 
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turned their attention more partieularly to wax, all 
labour and professions wbich might lead to the gain- 
ing of money were looked upon as unworthy a free 
man. ' Most of the arts/ says Xenophon, ' corrupt the 
body of those who exercise them, .obliging them to 
the retirem^it of thdir own hearth : they haw neither 
time fair their friends nor for the repMie. It was 
onljjr in ^ corruption of some democracies that the 
artisanis were enabled to become citizens.' This is 
what Aristotle teaches ; and he maintains that a 
good republic would never give them the right of 
citizenship,"* Need we be surprised if in our time 
all wish to become citizens, since books of philosophy 
and revolutionary discourses are filled witii declara- 
tions against the arts, and the sovereign people 
stupidly destroy their ch^s-d'oouwef "Agriculture," 
continues Montesquieu, '^ was also a servik work, and 
usually ezerdsed by some conquered people: the 
Helots amongst the Lacedsemonians, the Perici» 
amongst the Cretes, the Penestes amongst the 
Thesttlians, and other peoples amongst the other 
republics. In fine, all commerce was considered 
derogatory amongst the Greeks. It teas enough that 
a citizen should render some service to a slave, to a 
tenant, or to a stranger, to shock the spirit of Greek 
liberty. Plato, in his laws, proposed that any citizen 
who entered into commerce should be punished. All 
tfiis caused great embarrassment in the Greek re- 
publics ; for whilst they were not to occupy them- 
selves in commerce, agriculture, or the arts, they 
were not to be idle. Thus they turned their thouehts 
towards the gymnasium, and such exercises as mid 
reference to war: their institution provided no 
others."* 

* Btptit da Zoia, Ut. ▼. f lb. lb. 
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What follows is still more directly commtmbt ; 
' ' It is not sufficient/' adds the worthy patron of pagaa 
antiquity, ^^ that in a good democracy the land shmUL 
he equaUy dimded; i£ese portions must be sfMtt, a» 
mih the Bamans . « « . As equality of fortune main-^ 
tains frugality, frugality keepsup equality of fortunes. 
These two, however diifferent, cannot subsist with-t 
out each other/'* 

Further on he highly approves of an institution 
that would cause Messrs. Cabet and Gonsideiant to 
smile. '^ The Samnites,'" says he, ^' had a custoia 
which, in a small republic, and more particularly in 
the situation in which they were placed, must of 
necessity produce a ffood effect. They assembled all the 
young men, and examined them« The one who was 
declared the best, took for wife the person he liked to 
chose ; the second then chose, and so forth with the 
rest. » . . It is impossible to imagine a more noble 
reward, or one less expensive to a small state, at the 
same time it was admirably clJculated to act on both 
sexes. The Samnites descended from the LaoedsB* 
monians, and Plato, whose institutions are but the 
development of the laws of Lycur;^, gave much 
the same law.^'t Montesquieu would have done well 
to have pointed out the admirable effects of these 
marriages imposed by the law» All we know is, that 
one thing was not very admirable, that the lib^y of 
one of the parties was counted for nothing. When 
will these apostles of liberty be consistent ? * 

As time advances, so the fruit of the pagan tree 
approaches maturity. After Montesquieu comes Boiis^' 
seau, who more than any other inspired the French 
revolution. " His works,'' says Louis Blanc, " were: 
on the table of the Committee of Public Safety.^ 

• Esprit det LoU, liy. ▼. c. 6. . f lb. lir. ntt. c. 16. 
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His paradoxes, which were mistaken in his tiine for 
literary, boldness, soon resounded through the assem-f 
bUes of the nation in the shape of dogmatic and 
catting truths. His language was vehement* and 
pathetic, like that of a son of Cornelia. Pagan in 
style as well as in ideas, Rousseau said of hunselfy 
that the reading of Plutarch made him what he was. 
Then rendering homage to Sparta, his nursing mo^ 
ther, he exclaims, ' Shall I forget that it was in the 
bosom of Greece arose that city, as celebrated for its 
happy iffnorancey as for the wisdom of its laws ; that 
republic of demigods rather than of men, so superior 
to humanity did their virtues appear ? Sparta !: 
Eternal shame of a vain doctrine ! Whilst vice, led 
by the fine arts, introduced itself into Athens ; whilst 
a tyrant, with so much care, there collected the works 
of the prince of poets, thou drivest from thy walld 
both art and artists, the sciences and the learned!'"'*! 
After having by his declarations filled the public 
mind with Spartan ideas, and prepared the atrocioujsi 
vandalism of the French revolution, he continued ta 
inspire himself with antiquity to sap the foundations 
of society : " I suppose myself,"' he says, " in the 
Lycieam of Athens, repeating the lessons of my mas- 
ter$, having Plato and Xenocrates for judges, and the 
human race for audience. So long as men were con- 
tent with their rustic cabins, so long as they were 
satisfied to make their dress out of skins, and to 
paint their bodies with various colours prepared from 

feathers and shells so long as they only occupied 

themselves with work such as one could do, they lived 
happily, were healthy and free. But immediately 
one man acquired the succour of another ; imme- 
diately it was found useful for one person to have 

* Dheoune on the Re'etta^lUhment.of ike Aria and Scimcei, 
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{HroTiedons ibr two, eqmHiy dUappeared, property 
itUroduced iUdfy and labour became necessary. Me- 
talluigy and agriculture were the two arts prodnced 
by tlfis great rerolntion. For the poet it is gold and 
fuver ; &r the philosopher, iron md com^ that has 
civilised men and hit tie human race,"* 
. Quitting tibie social state to return to the state of 
-nature ; scorning all relations of superiority, of re- 
spect, of affection, and of property, which the social 
pact, the fruit of corruption, had established between 
men ; to proclaim the malienable and illimited right 
of erery individual to all he attempts and can attain : 
such are, according to Bousseau, the natural duties 
of men ; had he lived some few years longer, he would 
have seen these duties literally accomplished by his 
disciples, and Lycurgus, Plato, Xenocsrates, his wor* 
thv masters, rejoice to find an interpreter so faith- 
torn obeyed. 

in fact, Bousseau said : '' Property is a conven- 
tion, a huma^ institution, instead of saying that 
liberty is a gift of natwre.'* Mirabeau continues : 
^' Property is a social creation : the laws not only 
protect and maintain property, they create it" In 
his famous speech on the suppression of tithes, in 
which M. Thiers, the advocate of property, finds such 
decided traits of reason and of irony , the furious 
orator thus expresses himself : " Tithes are a subsidy 
with which the nation salaries the officers of morality 
and instruction." 

The unseemliness of these . expressions caused a 
murmur on the right of the Assembly, when the 
eloquent marquis exclaimed : ** It is time to abjure 
those ancient prejudices of ignorance and pride, which 
make men disdain the words salary and salaried. I 

* JHicaurw oh the IneqvaHiy ef OmditiotiM. 
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Only know three means of subsistence in society : 
one must be mendicant, robber, or receive a salary. 
The proprietor himself is but the first pensioner. 
What we vulgarly call property is nothing else 
than the price society pays him for the distribution 
he is charged to make to others by his consumption 
feoid expenses : proprietors are the events, the stewards 
of the social body/' 

Robespierre added : '* In defining liberty, the first 
^eed of man, the most sacred of the rights he holds 
from nature, we have said it has K>r limit the 
tight of another. Why have you not applied this 
pnnciple to property, which is a social tnstitutiony 
as if the laws of nature were less inviolable than the 
tonwntions of men ? . . . . Property is the right every 
eitisen has to dispose of the goods that are guaranteed 
him hj ^Q law. 

It K>llows from this, that the legislature can attach 
to the exercise of the right of property the conditions 
it pleases, since it has created it. 

Kobespierre also eagerly deduced from this defini- 
nition the right of Uwour, the right of assistance, 
and a progressive tax. " Society,'^ said he, '' is bound 
io provide for the subsistence ofsM its members, either 
hj procuring them labour, or by assuring the means 
^existence to those who are not in a state to labour. 
The succours necessary to indigence are a debt of the 
rich towards the poor. It is for the law to determine 
the manner in which this debt shaU be acquitted. 
The citizens whose revenues do not exceed what is 
necessary for their subsistence are dispensed from con* 
tributing towards the support of others. Those whose 
incomes are larger must contribute in proportion to 
their means.'' 

Brutus Saint Just is more exj^lidt, and proclaims 
labour a disgrace, Mid communism the only means 
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of moralizing the French. '' A trade/' says he, with 
Lycurgus, '^ but ill suits a true citizen. The hand 
of man is only made for the land and for arms. The 
day on which I shall be convinced that it is impos- 
sible to give to the French good morals, and to 
make them sensitive and inexorable towards tyranny 
and injustice, I will stab myself. If they were 
moral, all would go well ; we must have institutions 
to purify them, in order to reform morals, we must 
begin by satisfying the necessities of interest Every 
one mtAst receive a piece ofUmd. The children must 
be clad in linen in all seasons. They must lie on 
mats, and sleep for eight hours. They will be fed 
in common and live upon roots, fruit and vegetables, 
and bread and water. They must only touch meat 
after the a^e of sixteen years. Men having attained 
the age of twenty-five years, must declare in the 
temple, every year, the names of all their friends ; 
and he who abandons his friend without sufficient 
reason will be banished." 

We will now terminate these quotations, which 
might be multiplied to great length, adding only the 
following anecdote. W hen it became a question to 
give France the constitution of the year 3, Herault 
de Sechelles, one of the members of the commission 
charged ?dth the work, found nothing better to take 
for his model than the laws of Minos. Consequently, 
he wrote to one of his friends, the author of Ana- 
cAarsis, who was guardian of the National Library, 
praying him to send immediately the code of the 
Cretan legislature ! After this, who can deny the 
power of college recollections, and the social influence 
of antiquity ? 

We have intentionally dwelt at lend;h on the filia- 
•tion of socialism. On the one hand it constitutes 
the most formidable enemy of Europe at the present 
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time, — on the other, attacking directly the material 
interest, it is better calculated than any other consi* 
deration to show the danger of classic paganism, of 
which it is incontestably the oflfepring. " Such were 
then, in a few words, the footsteps imprinted by the 
Graaco- Latin Convention on the tevolution. rlato 
marked the ideal. Priests and laity of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuneslent themselves 
to the celebration of this marvel. The hour of action 
came : Mirabeau descended the first step, Robespierre 
the second, Saint Just the third, AntoneUe the fourth, 
and Babeuf, more logical than all his predecessors, 
descended the last, which was that of absolute com- 
munism to pure Platonism. It would be well for us to 
give his own words, but we will confine ourselves to 
saying, for this is very characteristic, that he signed 
them Gairis Gracchus/'* 

To attenuate the influence of classic paganism it 
is said : The inferior classes neither know Lycur- 
gus nor Plato, yet they are socialists. We will leave 
our great admirer of the pagans, M, Thiers, the 
honour of replying : " The secondary teaching," he 
says, ^' initiates children of the enlightened classes 
in the ancient languages .... it is not merely words 
that they acquire, in learning Greek and Latin, htU 
noble andmblime things ;t it is the history of humanit y 
under simple, grand, and ineffaceable, images . . . The 
sedondary instruction forms, what is called, the en- 
lightened classes of a nation. Now if the enlightened 
classes do not form the entire nation, why charac- 
terize it f Their vices, their qualities, their tastes, 
both good and bad, are soon those of the whole nation ; 
they form the people themselves by the contagion 

* Baecdhuir, et Social, p. 55. 

t Spoliation, war, slaveiy, divorce, materialism, and commu- 
nism. 
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of their idea$ and sentiments. (Hear.) Antiquity—^ 
we dare say it to a nation proud of its age-^— antiquity 
contains all that there is noble in the world. Lei ns» 
genilemen,^-let us leave childhood in antiquity, as in 
a calm, peaceable, and healthy asylum, destmed to 
preserve it fresh and pure/'* 

Tes, gentlemen, continue to send youth back into 
the beavtifd antiquity, where slavery is the base of 
the social system ; where reciprocal hatred of ceut^ is 
the univens^ feeling ; wh^re divorce is consecrated 
by law ; where socicUism h taught hj philosophji 
vaunted by eloquence, and cel^rated by poetry ; 
continue to give it for pattern the calm of ancient 
Rome, the peace of ancient Rome, the sanctity of 
ancient Rome, and be sure it will remain ^r^A and 
pure. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE NBCESSITY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS. — OBJECTIONS 

ANSWERED. 

If the foregoing deductions are, logically speaking 
indisputable, they are far from being complete as to 
development, i et, however imperfect they may be> 
the picture we have sketched is sufficient to show any 
one, who is disposed to see, the disastrous effects of 
paganism in education. Thanks to it, Europe finds 
herself on the brink of a precipice, of whicn none 
can tell the depth. At the sight of this canker, which 
modem societies have nurtured so long in their 
bosom, at the sight of the caresses which are lavished 
upon it, one naturally asks, whence can arise such 
bundness ? And our answer is, that the cause must 
be sought in the mysteries of human nature. 

* Rapportj tie. 1844. 
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The introduction of paganism in educati^on aro8« 
from the powerful reaction of the flesh against the 
spirit, — a revenge long meditated by the old man 
enchained by Uhristianity dominant in Europe^ 
against the new man whose empire had been crudly 
shaken during the long duration of the great schism 
in the West. Such was the fundamental cause of 
the triumphant returfi of paganism into the bosom 
of modem nations : the Uterary and artistic forms 
were nothing more than a pretext One palpable 
fact, too little remarked, is a proof of this: the 
Benaissance, propagated at first with enthusiasm by 
all the enemies of the Church, consists essentially of 
two things,— the universal disparagement of Christ 
tian works, and a eorresponding admiration of the 
works of paganism ; a profound contempt of those 
ages inspired by Christianity, and a fanatic worship 
of those over which paganism reigned. Inqiiietude 
succeeded to astonishment. We have pointed out 
the evil, which is so deep, so inveterate, that it will 
be eagerly asked, is there any hope of finding tk 
remedy? But admitting there is, would society 
accept the remedy prescribed? Unfortunately, the 
reply is doubtful. The remedy is evidently in the 
^nployment of Christian classics ; but when these 
words are pronounced, we hear the lettered portioii 
of society exclaim, abst^dity^ fanaticism, barbarism I 
In spite of the progress of ideas during the last 
sixteen years, a storm of sarcasm awaits both the 
remedy and the unfortunate doctor who prescribes it 
After contempt comes the plea of impossibilities. 

In truth, we are not surprised at this explosion ; 
it encourages us in proving that we have placed our 
finger upon the wound : paganism is always true to 
itself, when, under the Caasars, it saw Christianity 
come to dispute the empire of the world, its acade- 
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mies and amphitkeatres resounded with sangoinarj 
cries, — To the lions with the Christians I At present, 
master of modem societies, the same cry, though 
couched in different terms, is raised against Chris- 
tianity, which seeks once more to possess itself of 
the domain of education, for education is the empire^ 
since it is the man. 

We do not attempt to refute the sarcasms that 
may be addressed to us, contenting ourselves with 
pitying those who apply them, and endeavouring to 
raise ourselves above their reach: but after these 
outrages comes the plea — ^impossibilities, of which 
the list extends to a great length ; and since they 
are proposed not only by the declared enemies of 
Christianity, but also by men who are sincerely 
attached to it, they demand a serious and impartial 
examination. Now, these impossibilities, reduced by 
analysis to their simple expression, are confined to 
three. 

In the first place, it is said that the remedy leatdd 
be worse than the evil; for^ to banish the great ^nodeb 
of pagan antiquity would be to thrust the world 
back into the literary barbarism from which the 
^' Renaissance" has rescued it. 

In the second place, it is said that the remedy is 
impossible, seeing the *^ baccalaureate" exa^cts a 
knowledge of the profane authors ; and most parents 
desire their sons to obtain the title of bachelor, in 
order that they may occupy a position in society, 
thoo^h this be at tie risrof losing their claim to 
the title of Christian. 

In the third place, we are told that the remedy 
proposed, were it applicable, wotdd be inefficacioibs, 
seeing that even with Christian classics in hand, the 
professor mil always have it in his power to mctke 
pagan pupils, if he is so disposed 
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Let US examine in detail each of these objections. 
To substitute Christian for pagan classics is a remedy 
worse than the evil, it is said ; yet the evil is very 
great, almost as great as it can possibly be. Around 
us all is tottering, all is in ruins : from head to foot 
society is nothing but a woitnd. The doctors called 
in to heal it declare themselves unequal to the task : 
many look upon society ahready in its death agony, 
and daily expect it to expire under the convulsions 
of a new stru^Ie. This is the evil ; it is said the 
remedy is still worse ! Why so ? let us ask. Because, 
it is replied, it were better for society to perish 
amidst tne enlightenment of a glorious civilization 
than to fall back into barbarism, which in itself is 
death, and that too of a most shameful kind. And 
to banish from education the great models of pagan 
antiquity would be to lead the world back into the 
barbarism from which the Renaissance has rescued 
it ! Such, then, is the first reason, in all its force, 
which is opposed to the return of the Christian 
classics. 

We have the misfortune to think quite the con- 
trary : we maintain that the Christian classics do not 
lead back to barbarism, neither as to literature nor 
morals ; we maintain that the barbarism from which 
it is pretended the Renaissance rescued Europe is a 
mere chimera, and that the restoration of letters 
and the arts is anterior to the introduction of pagan- 
ism into education. 

It is true that many well-meanins persons are to 
be met with in the present times, who repeat, as an 
axiom, that the a^es anterior to the Renaissance 
were ages of barbansm, as to morals, laws, civil and 
politicu institutions, and still more so in literature 
and the arts. Doubtless these persons understand 
what they say ; as for ounelves, who do not at all 
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comprehend it, we ask permission to explain^ word 
by word, their terrible proposition. 

The darkness of barbarism follows that of error, of 
which it is the result On the contrary, the light of 
civilization reigns where light and truth are to be 
found. Truth is Christianity. In. order to know 
whether the middle ages were barbarous, it suffices to 
know whether Christianity was unknown in those 
ages ; whether it was in any way applied to society ; 
or even whether it was less known and less applied 
than it is at the present time. We wait a reply. 

We will now ask how it is that the Christiaa 
classics lead back to barbarism ? We may receive 
for answer, that it makes us forget our native lan> 
guage, seeing that we cannot know anv Europeaa 
tongue perfectly without knowing the Latin, from 
which all our modem languages are taken. A multi- 
tude of persons, more particularly those of the oppo- 
site sex, find such a reason hidily flattering — ^indeed 
it is too absolute to be true. We will, however, take 
it in all its extent ; but let us be thoroughly under- 
stood : there are two kinds of Latin, which, if it were 
necessary, we could readilv prove. Now it is well 
known that it is from the Cfhnstian, and by no means 
from the pagan, Latin that our modem lao^ages are 
derived. 

It may be added that the Christian classics will 
lead us back to barbarism, because the Latin of the 
age of Augustus, and the Greek of that of Pericles, 
ceasins to be luiown, our access to solid eradition 
would he closed. A little later you will see that the 
Christian classics are far from causing the pagan 
tongues to be forgotten. For the present we will 
confine ourselves to pointing out the fact, that the 
pagan Latin is not so necessary to eradition as is 
generally thought. What is it that makes up the 
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treasures of the science of the public and private law 
of the nations of Europe, the civil and the canon law, 
of theology, of history, of geology, of the natural 
sciences in general, and of mathematics, if not the 
works written in Christian Latin, or in the modem 
languages ? And what would be known of all this 
after reading the authors of the period of Augustus 
and Pericles ? 

Will any one be found after this to insist that the 
Christian classics lead to the loss of the good taste we 
owe to the BeruHsscmce ? We contend that a taste for 
the beautiJiU grows out of a knowledge of the true. 
Those who would insist on the contrary must prove 
that the knowledge of truth was less perfect before 
the Renaissance than it has been since. What are 
those truths which have been made better known 
by the Benaissance f Show in what manner it has 
developed the perception of the beautiful Truly, we 
do not go back sixty years. The reproach of barba> 
rism, so often pronounced against the Christian ages, 
is no longer acumtted by all ; it is acknowledged now 
that there was much tliat was noble and beautiful in 
the moral, scientific, social, and artistic order, anterior 
to the invasion of paganism. During the last quarter 
of a century, many prejudices have disappeared : there 
is one point; howeyer. upon which they^^ain Almost 
intact, and this is with respect to the literature 
before the Renaissance. As this point is the chief 
motive, or more correctly, the most ordinary pretext 
advanced for maintaining pa^nism in education, it 
demands a separate examination. 

What was long said of Catholic architecture, that 
it was the type of bad taste and barbarism, that it 
was no more worthy to be compared with the Oreek 
and Boman architecture, than Lucan with Virril, or 
Seneca the tragedian to Sophocles ; is still said with 

Q 2 
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respect to the literature of the Christan ages. The 
Christian literature of those times continnes to be the 
object of disdain; those who entertain this feeling 
almost blush to find it still on the lips of the Churchy 
and are surprised that persons can be found sufficiently 
deprived of good sense as to think it comparable to the 
literature of the pagan times. In a word, Fenelon, 
Maffei, Scaliger, and a crowd of others, have left 
numerous heirs of their exclusiye admiration of 
pagan literature, and their profound pity for that 
which is Christian.* 

Amongst a thousand examples, we will confine 
ourselves to one which is a perfect resume of the 
rest. What follows was published in 1850, by a 
man of high intelligence, solid learning, and of a 
venerable character. " The Hymnarium of the Paris 
breviary cannot be too much admired ; it is written 
in the purest Latin idiom of the epoch of Augustus ; 
it is of the lyric kind in all its beautjr, in all its 
pomp, in all its eclat ; the metaphor is just, full of 
energy, and delicate ; the movements of the soul are 
natiual, touching, sublime, and pious : in a word, it 
is most worthy of the truth descended firom Heaven. 
Decency of public worship demanded this reform, 
such as as has been made more particularly in our 
own days, when it is so important that the lettered, 
the indififerent, or the impious, as well as the coll^e- 
lad, should find nothing contemptible in the language 
of tiie liturgy that is put into ms mouth.'' 

H^re we have the Chiistiaii language and the 
poetry, anterior to the Renaissance^ treated as Gothic 

* In his letter «a fioqusnoe, FeDelim, the ezoeUent Feoelony b 
not afiraid to My» HmX in his tune Europe was only emenfingfirom 
barh&riamx p. 399« This letter is a pompous panegyric on 
the eloqnenoa, tli9 poetry, the tragedy, and the comedy of the 
pagan epodi, aa tho exdvnve type of the beajntifnL 
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architecture was formerly treated. In spite of the 
severity of this judgment, or rather on account of 
this severity, the worthy author of these lines will 
permit us to discuss the question, and to draw from 
himself his own condemnation. 

A faithful guardian of one of our finest cathedrals, 
he is, as we are aware, an enlightened admirer of the 
Gothic art, and as such would justly look upon the 
man as an ignoramus and a Vandal who should say 
to him, The substitution of the Greek and Eoman 
architecture for the Gothic is a reform which the 
decency of public worship required; the artistic style 
of the age of Augustus and Pericles is most worthy 
of the truth descended from Kewcen. He will per- 
mit us to establish first, that the term barbarism 
should no more be applied to Christian literature 
than to Christian architecture, and that there is 
nothing for mm, of letters^ those who are indifferent^ 
or the impious^ as well as the college-lad^ to contemn 
in the Uinguage of the litv/rgy they put upon his 
lips ; secondly, that the Latin idiom did not recover 
its purity in the Renaissance of the pagan classics, 
but, on me contrary, that it has lost it, and will in 
time lose itself. 

To begin, then, good sense alone rejects, ci priori^ 
the arguments of uie partizans of the Renaissance. 
Before any discussion, it obliges every thinking man 
to say with the illustrious bishop of Langres, '' We 
were still on the college benches when we asked our- 
selves how it was that the spirit of falsehood alone 
bad received the privilege of graceful language ; and 
when in the course of time we ourselves in turn 
were appointed to teach others the art of speaking 
well, wuich, considered in its source, is a marvellous 
emanation from the Word of God, we refused to 
believe that the Word made Flesh, which had 
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been pleased to impart this gift to its enemies, as is 
done with many of the diTine gifts, had reftised it 
to the Church purchased by the Son of Grod, and to 
which he is so intimately united as, according to 
St. John, to be its spouse. 

'* Such were our thoughts at an epoch of our life 
when, under the influence of prejudices formed at an 
early age, we could not yet appreciate the literary trea- 
sures of the Church, which indeed we scarcely knew. 

"But, in proportion as we rose above our own 
convictions, and nave examined with a calm and con- 
scientious impartiality the writings of our doctors 
and fathers of the faith, our astonishment has 
changed its object We have asked ourselves, not 
as before, how it was the Church of Ood did not 
possess the high qualities of language, as well as the 
churches of Satan, for we had under our eyes proo& 
to the contrary ; but how it happened that in the 
bosom of Chnstianity the numerous chefs-d'ogwDre 
of Christian literature had been set aside with 
scorn, to study, to admire, and, humanly speaking, 
to adore the literary works of paganism. 

"These latter, without doubt, have their supe- 
riority. and, as we have said, the gift of speak&ig 
and writing as bestowed in common to all the chil- 
dren of men by Him who causes the sun to shine on 
the wicked as well as on the good, who makes the 
rain to fall on the lands of the sinner and the just 
But what we cannot admit is, that this precious gift 
is the privilege of error ; for the consolation of our 
fjEdth, we know, and to acquit our conscience we now 
declare, that it is not so.''* 

Before entering upon our examination, we have 
therefore the right to reject the appellation of bar- 

* Letter to the superior and profenors of his little seminaiy. 
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barism as applied to Christian literature ; for it is 
absurd, not to say more, to admit that d^nce of 
langiiage is the exclusive privilege of error. 

Sat we will proceed farther, and establish a fun- 
damental distinction, which is always overlooked by 
the partizans of pagan Uteratnre, but which, how- 
ever, will destroy all their sophisms. The Latin 
tongue has been spoken by two societies diametri- 
cally opposed to each other — ^the pagan and the 
Chnstian societies. As there is, by the admission 
of all, a pagan and a Christian philosophy ; a pagan 
and a Christian architecture ; a pagan and a Clms- 
tian school of painting, of sculpture, of working in 
gold and silver, of poetry, of eloquence, so also there 
is a pagan and a Christian Latin. 

Each of these two have their distinctive charac- 
teristics and advantages. Under the pencil or the chisel 
of the great masters of Italy and Greece, the pagan art 
interprets well the pagan idea and feeling, so in the 
moutn of Titus Livius or Cicero, or from the pen 
of Virgil or Horace, the pagan Latin interprets per- 
fectly the pagan sentiment. Like the society, of 
which it is the faithful expression, this language is, 
particularly in the age of Augustus, polite, elegant, 
and cold, sometimes majestic, and more commonly 
imperious and haughty. Unction is wanting, be- 
cause charity is wanting to society. The exdusive 
or^a of the passions, and of interests purely natural, 
it is profoundly sensual. All that order of ideas, of 
virtues, and of sentiments, bom of Christianity, 
remain unexpressed by it. Thus, naturalism, sen- 
sualism, egotism, and poverty as to matter and, 
variety, elegance and dryness as to form, inversion 
and rigour in the contexture, are the characteristics 
which distinguish pagan Latin. 

Christian Latin, which is the expression of an 
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eatirely different society, offers chaiacteristi(» diame- 
trically opposed. Pure spiritualisin, and inexhaust- 
ible richness in matter, and simpUcity, sweetness, 
unction, flexibility, and clearness in form, with 
logical order, particularly as to contexture, — such are 
some of its qualities. It will be seen that these two 
languages differ as much from each other as the two 
societies of which they are the expression.* 

Thus it is evidently neither more possible nor 
more absurd to wi^ to make pagan Latin the inter- 
preter of Christianity than to make Christian Latin 
the organ of paganism. In an artistic point of view, 
it is Uke building a Gothic cathedral to the honour 
of Jupiter, or to make use of the temples of Psestum 
for Christian processions. 

Thus it was the Fathers of the Church, who were 
m^ of good sense and of genius, made use of the 
Latin idiom, in composing a new language fitted to 
give a perfect interpretation of the ideas, the sen- 
timents, and the customs of Christianity ; and so it 
was the Christian architects, sculptors, painters, 
and workers in gold and silver, seeing in the pagan 
ajrt certain first principles and rules, adopted and 
modified them under the inspiration of the faith, so 
as to form elements of an art exclusively Catholic. 
It was not in ignorance of the pagan Latin that the 
Christian Latin was composed. 

* Ladna ChrUtiatuB Ecdesis lingua a lingaa Latina eikm- 
eorum, qnam cUusicem vocanti toto coelo discrepat. Latiiiitas 
enim ethnical iranspo^ititius ille sermo est, totusque in yerbomm 
sono, elegantia, atqae delectu positus, quem Aagosti Csesaris seciilo 
potiflsinmin Romani icriptores adhibnemnt. Latinitas Christiana 
▼ero, est sermo illot ordine, daritate, et rerum pnecipne senten* 
tiammque gravitate longe pnestantissimas, quem Ecdesiae Latiiue 
Patres, data opera, confinzerant, nt eo Christianse religionis mya- 
teria, dogmata, leges, ritus commode atqae perlucide enuntiari et 
ezponi po8simt.^Z>« Oper. 88. Ecel, PP. in lAUerar. Imiif. 
adhib. p. 49. 
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« Who dare to say that St. Cyprian, for instance, was 
ignorant of pagan literature, since he taught pagan 
doquence at Carthage in a most distinguished manner 
long before his conversion ? or St. Jerome, so fond 
of Cicero and Plautus that nothing less than a 
punishment from God could cure his passion ; or St. 
Augustine, who, before becoming a disciple of the 
Gospel, had long been a follower of Cicero, of Virgil, 
and of Terence, and for many years was professor of 
rhetoric at £ome and Milan ? Certain it is, that, if 
they had chosen, no one could have spoken or written 
the Latin of the a^e of Augustus more correctly 
than these immortal men. If they did not do so, 
it is not because they were unable, but because they 
would not ; and they would not, because they under- 
stood that there must be a new language for a new 
society. On this point we haye the incontestable 
evidence of St. Augustine himself.* 

* In popnlo grenHf de quo dictam est Deo : Inpopulo gravi laudabo 
U (Ps. xxxiv.), nee ilia suavitas delectabilis est, qua non qnidem 
iniqua dicnntur, sed exigtta etfragilia vano spumeo verborum 
ambiiu ornantar, qnali nee magna atqae stabilia decenter et gnu 
▼iter omarentar. Est tale aliquid in epistola beatissimi Cypriani, 
quod ideo pnto yel accidisse, vel consnlto factam esse, ui aeiretur 
apoateriM qaam lingnam doctrinse Cbristianee sanitas abistare- 
dundantia revocaTeriti et ad eloquentiam fframorem modeatioremque 
restrinzerit ; qualis in ejus consequentibus litteris secure amator, 
religiose appetitnr, sed difBcillime impletur. Ait ergo quodam 
loco : " Petamus banc sedem : dant secessum yicina secreta ; ubi 
dam erratici palmitnm lapsus pendulis nezibas per arondines 
bajnlasrepnnt, viteam porticnm frondea tecta fecerunt."^£/n«M. 
ad Donat, Non dicantar ista nisi mirabiliter affluentissima fecim* 
ditate fiumndis, sed profosione nimia gravitati displioent. Qui 
▼ero hsec amant (profani rhetores), profecto eos qui non ita dicant, 
•ed castigatins eloqnnntnr (EcclesisB Patres et Doctores), non 
posse ita eloqui ezistimant, non judicio lata devitare, Qnapropter 
kte Tir sanctus et poase se ostendit sic dioere, quia dixit alicubi ; 
€t nolle, quoniam postmodum, nusquam. — S. Aug. Opp, torn. iii. 
part. 1, p. 129; De Doetr, CkrUL lib. !▼. o. 14, n. 31 ; Paris 
edition. 
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Let it not be thought, that in rejecting and pruning 
from the Latin idiom all that softness and superflniiy 
of form, of measure and sound, that the founders of 
the Christian Latin have neglected propriety and the 
choice of terms, or even elegance and number. On 
the contrary, they gave particular care to all this, as 
St. Augustine again bears witness.^ But this pro- 
priety and choice of words, this el^anoe, this number, 
which they sought was appropriate to the Christian 
Latin, the principal object of which is not to flatter 
the senses, but to express truth clearly, strongly, and 
nobly. As with the former, we owe this new secret 
to the great bishop of Hippo.f 

Thus the expressions and terms are known to 
both languages ; but the seal, the genius, the order, 
and the signification of a great many words are 
totally different. This difference in the two idioms 
is BO great, that many who are very distinguished 
scholars in the pagan, are not at all so in the Chris- 
tian Latin ; and he who flatters himself upon imitat- 
ing Cicero in prose, and Horace in verse, is unable 

* Ego antem in meo eloqmo, quantum modeste fieri arbitror, 
non praetermitto istos nnmeros clausularam. — lb. c. zx. n. 41. 

t In ipso etiam sermone malit (doctor Christianns) rebus plaoere, 
quam verbis: nee Kstimet did melius, nisi quod dicitur ▼erios ; 
nee doctor verbU sertnat^ ted verba dociori. Hoc est enim quod 
apostolus ait : ** Non in sapientia yerbi, ut non evacuetnr cmx 
Christi."«-1 Cor. i. Ad hoc valet etiam quod ait ad Timotheum : 
' ' Noli Terbis contendere." — 2 Tim. ii. Neqne enim hoc ideo dictum 
est, ut adversariis oppugnantibus veritatem, nihil nos pro veritate 
dicamus. Nam ubi erit quod, cum ostenderit, qualis esse epis- 
copus debeat, ait, inter cntera : '* Ut potens sit in doctrina sana qui 
contradicunt arguere ? * * — lb. Verbis enim contendere est, non cu- 
rare quomodo error veritate vincatur ; sed quomodo tua dictio die- 
tioni preferatur alterius. Porro, qui non verbis contendit, tive 
temperate, sive grandiier dicat ; id agit werhia nt veriioi paieaif 
verUoi plaeeaiy veritoi moveai, Sicut autem, cujus pulchmm 
corpus, et deformis esset animus, magis dolendus est, quam si 
deforme haberet et corpus; ita qui eloquenter quae falsa sunt 
dicunt, majgis miserandi sunt, quam si talia deformiter dicerent. — 
lb. o. xxviii. n. 61. 
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to write a discourse in the style of St Leo or St 
Gregory, or a hymn after the manner of St. Ambrose 
or St. Thomas. Experience proves this to be the 
fact. It is in vain for a man, so to speak, to appro- 
priate to himself the style of the profane anthers, 
and be conversant with the Latin of the age of 
Augustus ; if he does not stu^ deeply the princes of 
Christian Latin, he will find himself embarrassed, 
and even incapable of writing or speaking with pro- 
priety of the dogmas or discipline, or, in a word, of 
uhristian things. His composition may be distin- 
guished for its elegance and the choice of words it 
displays, as well as for the measure of its phrases, 
but it will want precision, gravity, and clearness ; it 
will be empty, poor, and often ri(ficulous. 

From the sixteenth century this serious defect has 
been foreseen. It had even been feared, alas ! not 
without reason, that pagan language would introduce 
pagan ideas and errors. '^ It is from the Christian 
authors," says the celebrated Father Possevin, " that 
children should learn, not only the holy doctrine, but 
also the manner of expression with propriety and 
truth. He who would write or reason upon Christian 
things solely in the language of the age of Augustus 
will commit serious errors, wiU give religion a pagan 
physiogjnomy, will constantly fan into impropriety of 
expression, vanity of thought, and even into inex- 
actitude of belief, such as may open the door to 
heresy. Hence it is we have so many sad examples 
in Laurence Valla and in Erasmus, who have been 
justly called bv men of great penetration, the pre- 
cursors of Luther."* 

* Chi vuole oscrivere o ragionare delle cose CrUtiane con Cicerone 
lolo, o con altri etnici incore in pemiciosissimi errori, fa somigli- 
ante la religione nostra a qnella degli etnici. . . . trabocca in infiniti 
inconvenienti d' improprieti^ neUa lingua, di vanitii nei concetti, 
e non di rado nel <^edere in cose che aprono la porta all' eresoe, 
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In proof of what we advance, we can add the 
testimony of a man known throughont Europe for 
his erudition in Latin literature. Monsignor Lau- 
reani, keeper of the Vatican library, whose works, 
both in prose and verse, are rich, elegant, and de- 
lightful, made the following avowal : — " The study 
of Cicero '' (with whom we may say he identified 
himself) " was useless, or almost useless, to me in 
treating upon Christian subjects. At first I found 
myself much embarrassed to write upon rehgious 
matters. I then turned my attention to the study 
of the works of St. Leo, in the assiduous reading of 
which I found the true language of the Church, with 
its elegance, form, and clearness. From that time I 
have been able to dissert without diflBiculty on eccle- 
siastical matters/^"^ The learned prelate might have 
added, that he drew from this source that inimitable 
elegance of language for which he is so highly 
distinguished. 

From all this we must conclude that there are 
two languages in Latin, perfectiy distinct from 
each other ; and also, that though we may draw a 
comparison between two pagan authors, Cicero and 
Quintilian, for example, it is absurd to compare 
a Christian with a pagan author, as, for instance, 
Cicero with St. Ambrose, or Quintilian with St. 
Augustine, the writers of the age of Augustus with 
those of the thirteenth century. In fact, the one 
speaks pagan, the other Christian Latin. Now these 
two languages differ essentially as to form, the number 
of the periods, the order of syntax, and even in the 
sense of the words. 

siccome piik d'una volta caddero Lorenzo Valla ed Erasmo, i 
quali non senza oagione da persone di senno e di dottrina furon 
cbiamati preouriori dl Lutero. — Ragion» p. 10. 

* D€ Oper, 8S. Ecel Pair, in Liiterar. etc. p. 62. 
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" How is it/' exclaims the learned bishop abeady 
cited, " that every author of eminence is allowed his 

EecuKar style, and yet the Church of God is not to 
ave hers ! Does not the phrase of Titus Livius 
differ considerablv from that of Tacitus ? And has 
not the poetry of Horace a physiognomy very differ- 
ent from that of Virgil ? Who has ever thought of 
accusing one of bad taste merely because it does not 
resemble the other ? Yet this is what has been done, 
both individually and collectively, with regard to 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Gregory, Basil, and Chrysostom. In 
some, the phraseology of Cicero has been sought and 
found wanting ; in others, the forms of Demosthenes ; 
from this it has been concluded that these authors 
were of a degenerate taste, without considering that, 
in their peculiar manner of writing, beauties of a 
superior, of a pui*er order might be found. But how 
long is it that the style of a writer has become an 
absolute law in literature? Several authors are 
usually given to be studied at the same time, although 
of various styles ; and why this, if not in order that 
the taste may be formed, and each talent determined 
by this very comparison ? Why, then, is this spirit 
of un&imess, that has prevented, for three hundred 
years, the same rule being applied to the holy Church 
which is so generally and naturally applied else- 
where?"^ 

The existence of two languages in Latin being 
established, we reject as an odious slander the deno- 
mination of base Latinity employed to designate the 
idiom of the Church, and with still greater reason 
we refuse to admit the designation of barbarism as 
applied to the Christian Latin: cultivated by the 

* Letter to the inperior of the little seminarj. 
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first giemnses of tlie West, this laugaage is equally 
suited to prose and verse. Christian poetry numbeiB 
amongst its masters, besides St. Ambrose and St. 
AugiStine, St. Gregory, St. Fnlgentius, Innocent III., 
St. Bonaventnra, and St. Thomas. As to the prose, 
it received all its perfection from St. Leo and St. 
Gregory, but more particularly the latter. It was 
admirably spoken by the councils and by the 
great men of the middle ages, and even earlier, such 
as St. Eucher, St Maximus, Vincent of Lenns, 
St. Peter Chrysologus, St. Prosper, St. Fulgentius, 
B<BtiusCassiodorus,St. Isidore, St. Ildephonsus,£ede, 
Habaniis, Haymon, St. Bemardin of Siena, St. An- 
tony of Padua, St. Peter Damian, St. Anselm, St. 
Bruno, St. Bernard, Hugh and Eichard de Saint 
Victor, Peter de Blois, Albe^us Magnus, St. Bo- 
naventnra, St. Thomas, and a number of others, 
with whom modem times have nothing to compare ; 
and it continues to be spoken and written with great 
perfection in the Roman congregations and in the 
official acts of the Holy See. 

Such is the language that has been designated as 
barbarous, as if aU these immortal men, who, during 
so many ages, knew so well how to vest their 
thoughts in artistic forms, had been struck power- 
less when it became necessary to express them in 
words! Affirmation is not enough, we must be 
furnished with proofs. Let us see the scien^bific and 
literary titles of those who dare to caat insult in 
the face of the Catholic Church. Without this, 
those who permit themselves to qualify as barbarous 
the Latin of the Gospel, of St. Thomas, and of St. 
Bernard, which they have probably never read ; of 
St. Thomas h Eempis, and so many others, whose 
style offers qualities almost divine, only prove them- 
selves ignorant barbarians, similar to those who for- 
merly looked upon our master-pieces of architecture. 
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whose inimitable perfection is now contested by no 
man of taste, as works of barbarism. 

In examining the subject intrinsically and apart 
from external evidence, we are in a still better 
position to repulse the contempt applied to the Latin 
of the Church. The question is, not whether or no 
this language is that of the age of Augustus, but 
whether it is less perfect ; in other terms, whether 
the Christian Latin expresses the ideas, the sen- 
timents, and the matters connected with Christianity, 
less perfectly than the pagan Latin expresses the 
ideas, the sentiments, and the matters connected 
with paganism ? If, for instance, the supernatural is 
less eloquent, noble, rich, sublime, simple, or clear 
in the mouth of St. Leo, St. Gregoiy, St. Bernard, 
or St. Thomas, than the natural is in that of Titus 
Livius, Quintus Curtius, or Cicero ? Who can come 
furnished with proof and answer in the affirmative ? 
So far for the relative perfection of the one and the 
other ; as to their absolute perfection, this is what 
we have to consider: that beauty consists in the 
splendour of truth; that this radiation of truth 
manifests itself in the arts and in words ; that the 
more a people or a society is imbued with truth, the 
more beautiful is its style, its art, and its language. 
This established, it is sufficient in order to decide 
which of the languages has the superiority, to reply 
to this question: Does Christiamty possess more 
truth than paganism ? 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONTINUATION. 

Christian Latin is not more barbarous than 
Christian architecture, painting, or in fact than 
Christian art in general : this must not be forgotten. 
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To propose to the world, then, as models for its 
classics, such authors as were followed during the 
middle ages in speaking, is no more calculated to 
carry it back into literary barbarism than proposing 
Ghnstian types in art is taking it back into artistic 
barbarism. Would our youths be thought barbarous 
with respect to Latin, were they to speak the idiom 
of St. Leo, St. Gregory, St. Bernard, and St. 
Thomas, in all its purity ? Doubtless they would be 
as much so as our painters who produced pictures, 
such as those of the blessed Angelico Di Fiesole, or as 
our architects who built cathedrals, such as Kheims 
and Cologne. This fear of barbarism is then but a 
chimera, and, therefore, in a point of view purely 
literary, modem nations have no need to maintain 
the reign of paganism in education. 

We will go further, and say that the love of Latin 
and Greek calls upon them to renew, without delay, 
the chain that was broken in the fifteenth century, 
and to re-establish the reign of Christian literature 
in the instruction of youth. This assertion places 
us in diametrical opposition to those who wetend 
that the restoration of Latin literature in Europe 
dates from the sixteenth century. We affirm, on 
the contrary, not only tiiat this restoration wcu 
anterior to what is called the ^^ Renaissartce,'* but 
also, that that epoch was the commencement of the 
decadence and corruption of the Latin tongue, as it 
is the epoch and the cause of the decadence in art. 
Such is the double proposition now to be established 
in order to do complete ji|stice to the first objection. 

During the whole course of the middle ages, the 
classics in use were exclusively Christian; but it is 
completely false to supnose tnat this was the cause 
of the degeneration ana corruption of Latin litera- 
ture, any more than it was of the arts and sciences. 
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It is therefore equally false that all these things 
emerged from barbarism, under the influence of pa- 
ganism in the sixteenth century. Like pagan art, 
pagan Latin followed the movement of the pagan 
society, of which it was the expression ; it grew up 
with it, and fell with it, as the form faJls with the 
principle that inspires and supports it. 

Thus, scarcely had Augustus descended into the' 
tomb, when, under Tiberius, although there were as yet 
no Christian classics, the Latin language bep.n to 
change. The golden age was soon followed by the 
age of silver, which was not long in giving place to 
the iron age : all our literary monuments show this. 
If then, in spite of the most distinguished masters, 
Quintilian amongst others, letters and the arts declined 
in the bo^om of paganism, we repeat, it must not be 
attributed to the use of Christian books, nor to the 
influence of Christianity. It is to the vicissitudes of 
the empire, more particularly to its intestine divi- 
sions, to its contact with barbarous nations, to their 
incursions and sojourn in the republic, but above all, 
to the general corruption of morals, which sooner or 
later always leads to this result, that must be attri- 
buted the corruption of literature and the arts. 

Then, when the barbarians, become masters of the 
old world, had covered the soil with ruins, pillaged the 
cities, destroyed the schools, and burned the libraries^ 
literature and the arts, as a natural consequence, 
almost disappeared. Here again it is not to the 
Christian classics, nor to the influence of Christianity, 
that must be imputed the barbarism into which 
literature and the arts and sciences fell. Far from 
it; for if some precious gem was preserved, we owe it 
to Christianity. Calm restored, the Church saw that 
her mission was no more to restore pagan Latin than 
to restore paganism itself. Her first care was, as we 

B 
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have already hinted, to create a new woild with the 
broken elements of paganism, and the still nnqnariied 
materials of barbarism. She pnt her hand to the 
work, certain that the new world would be able, in 
time, to create a new langoage {or herself. This 
took place, and we think we hskve proved that this 
new language, the organ of the Christian society, was 
at least as perfect as the andent language, the organ 
ef the pagan society. 

It is incorrect then to suppose &ai the Latin 
tongae and the arts and sciences were restored in 
Europe by the inflnence of the pagan classics. As 
is well known, paganism in education only dates 
firom the end of the fifteenth century. Now, more 
than three hundred years before this pmod, litera- 
ture, the sciences and the arts, had been^ restored, 
nay more, had been raised to the highest d^ree of 
perfection ; and we boldly assert that there is not a 
single branch of science or of art that had not already 
produced chefs-d'tBui^re such as have never been sur- 
passed. Since the opportunity presents itself, we 
may be allowed to collect the scattered traits to be 
found in this work, and show at once the magni- 
ficent reality and the wonderfal secret of this resto- 
ration, so often denied by some, and ill-understood 
by others. 

We will start from this incontestable principle : 
the civilization of societies neither commences by the 
cultivation of letters and arts, nor by the construc- 
tion of theatres, nor by elegance of dress, nor by the 
conveniences of material me. Its origin and foun- 
dation is in good morals, and good morals have for 
basis the exact knowledge and the faithful practice 
of the duties of religion, according to Scripture : — 
Initium sapientiw timor Domini, In fiiot, the 
trtM and th»jit«t are the double foundation of societies, 
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the beautiful is but the radiation. It is then only 
after having been strongly nourished with these sub- 
stantial aliments that society can enter upon the 
research of the beautiful, that is to say, the study of 
literature and the arts. This is according to reason 
and logic. 

Such was the intellectual march followed in the 
middle ages by Christian nations. After the first 
crusades, which greatly contributed to the progress of 
the human mind, the Church eagerly took advantage 
of the calm enjoyed by Europe. Free to devote 
herself, according to the holy canons, to the study of 
the sciences, the great men amongst the clergy and 
BBtonastic orders concentrated their talents with won- 
derful accord on the religious and moral sciences. 
Thanks to their efforts, these elevated sciences, 
strengthened in their base, explained and logically 
exposed in all their bearings, took a new and exten- 
sive development. Whilst in our days all human 
activity is concentrated on the physical world, the 
intellectual movement of that grand epoch turned 
entirely towards religious and metaphysical specula- 
tions. Hence the numerous universities called into 
existence by the vivifying breath of the Church 
were but theological schools in the beginning. To 
these magnificent studies, St. Anselm gave theybrm, 
which was dialectic ; Peter Lombard, better known 
under the name of Monster of the Sentences^ ftimished 
the groundwork, which he collected with great wisdom 
from the writing of the Holy Fathers ; their eMen- 
turn was the woiS: of Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas 
and St. Bonaventura brought them to perfection. 

Scarcely had divine science been established on a 
solid foundation, when philosophy was placed on a 
footing equalljr sure. Aristotelian in form, but 
Christian in object, in principle, in doctrine, and in 

a 2 
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method, it developed itself in all its magnificence in 
the Svmma of St. Thoma«. Here theology and phi- 
losophy go hand in hand, and mutually assisting each 
other, fonn a union that has called forth the admira- 
tion of six centuries. This is the most beautiful 
work ever produced by human intelligence ; it is 
angelic, almost divine ; it marks the highest limit of 
genius, is a well of science, a treasury of truths, a 
refutation of errors, a vast exposition of the Chris- 
tian religion, one of the strongest bulwarks of the 
Church, and the only work Judged worthy, by the 
Fathers of the Council of Trent, to appear beside 
the Oospel in the midst of their august assemblies, 
to solve the difficulties and terminate the controver- 
sies that might arise in the definition of Catholic 
dogmas. 

From theology, that is to say, firom the perfect 
knowledge of the divine law, and the supernatural 
relations of man with God, sprang the science of 
human laws, that is to say, of the relations of men 
with each other. In studying the monuments, one 
is filled with astonishment to see the extent of the 
knowledge of the law, whether divine, human, na- 
tural, positive, ecclesiaistic, civil, or political, attained 
at this epoch. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the higher 
branches of science, raised, as they should be, to the 
place of honour in the esteem of our ancestors, ex- 
clusively absorbed their attention. Religion and 
society secured agaipst attack, men of hign intelli- 
gence turned their attention to the physical world, in 
order to find out the properties of bodies, and employ 
them in the service of man. Then it was that were 
discovered those three things, which, as has been 
said, have changed the condition, the manners, and 
customs of the universe : printing, gunpowder, and 
the compass. Yes, we owe these three wonders, of 
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which we are so proud, but which are too frequently 
abused, to those ages which modem barbarians do 
not fear to call barbarous. In the order of physics, 
progress did not, however, rest here. Mathematics, 
geography, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, in a 
word, all the natural sciences, burst forth with a splen- 
dour that enlightened the road for future ages. These 
sciences were publicly taught by the most talented 
masters to thousands of young minds ; from this fact 
those illustrious schools received their present name 
of universities. 

With this universal restoration of the sciences, 
the restoration of literature and arts kept pace. The 
same century which produced St. Thomas, the angelic 
doctor, the prince of theologians, produced Dante, 
the divine, the king of poets. For elevation of sub- 
ject, magnificence of style, vigour of expression, and 
harmony of verse, his Divine Comedy leaves far in 
arrear all the poetic works of the pagans. The world 
was still under the influence of this marvellous poetry 
when the voice of Francis Petrarch made itself heard. 
His harmonious chants did not excite less admiration 
than the elevated composition of Dante. Nothing 
' can be more powerful than the verse of Dante, nor 
sweeter than that of Petrarch ; in both, the poetry is 
sublime. Each is so perfect in his paxticular style, 
that he surpasses, or at least equals, all the poets 
who preceded or have followed.* 

Eloquence was scarcely to be found beyond the 
precincts of the Church. Ever since the government 
of the Koman empire had become the privilege of a 
single individual, and the people had no longer been 
called upon to give their sufBrage in the public assem- 

* We will here remark, with the most judicious criticv, that the 
weakest parts of these autliors are precisely those where they have 
attempted to mingle paganism and Christianity. This is the danffer 
also of some of Petrarch's works. 
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blies, popvla/r eloquence had degenerated : its fidl 
dates from the Caesars. It was the same mth the 
eloquence of the har. The wisdom of the Church 
had established in the Christian nations those forms 
of judgment, according to which the lives and for- 
tunes of individuals were no longer decided under 
the impression of the address of the counsel, on the 
instant, and, as it were, by surprise, but after a slow 
and careful examination of the opposing parties. This 
kind of eloquence, which was by no means necessary, 
and was, indeed, sometimes dangerous, had fallen into 
disuse for ages. The eloquence of the pulpit^ almost 
the only eloquence then in practice, flourished mar- 
vellously. After ages have not seen oratory exercise 
the wonderful empire of St. Bernard, St. Antony of 
Padua, William of Paris, St. Bonaventura, John 
Taulerus, St. Vincent Perrier, St. Laurence Justinian, 
St. Bernard of Siena, and many others, whose words 
regulated the affairs of the people and the differences 
of kings. 

As the study of the sciences leads to that of let- 
ters, so this latter is followed by the cultivation of 
the arts. Letters and the arts express the ideas, the 
belief, and the manners of a people by tcord^ and 
ngn8 ; but as thought more easily expresses itself . by 
words than by statues and pictures, the artist only 
comes in the suite of poets and orators. Thus the 
arts receive their impulse from literature, as literatnie 
receives its impetus from the higher sciences. The 
ages anterior to the Bmaismnce eloquently confirm 
this induction. 

At this epoch the ardent study of all kinds of 
literature led to the high cultivation of the arts. 
Painting, restored by Cimabue in the same century 
in which St. Thomas and Dante lived, made a won- 
derful progress under the influence of Giotto, the 
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disciple of Oimabue,-a man worthy the praiees of 
Dante and Fetrarck In this same century, the 
fourteenth, Fisani surrounded it with new glory, 
and the beginning of the following century the blessed 
Angelico raised it to perfection. According to the 
testimony of Michael Angelo himself, it was in heaven 
he found the types of his inimitable faces. With 
painting, sculpture and architecture rapidly rose to 
the highest degree of glory : indeed, Giotto and Fisani 
were ak the same time painters and architects. 

Yes, and we do not say it without a malicious 
pleasure, it was during these a^es, so much cried 
aown, that were built those churches, cathedrals, and 
duomos, where marble, worked with infinite delicacy, 
mingled its varied hues with the magnificence of 
painting ; where stone and granite, under the chisel 
pf the sculptor, assumed the most graceful, the most 
delicate forms, with the same ease as clay in the 
hands of the potter ; where chemistry, giving up its 
secrets, unknown before and after, hung the vast 
windows of our venerable basilicas with purple, gold, 
and azure : barbarous ages ! in which innumerable 
monuments, still unrivalled, raised Christian art in 
all its purity to perfection. 

We must honour in the same century, not only 
the other incomparable artists, such as Antony of 
Messina, the inventor of oil painting, Donatelli, 
Alberti, Verrochio, master of Leonardo da Vinci and 
of Ferugino, but Leonardo da Vinci himself, Ferugino, 
Bramante, Raphael, and Michael Angelo ; for although 
these artists died in the sixteenth century, they began 
to distinguish themselves in the fifteenth ; and thev 
owe to the Christian school, founded in the thirteenth 
century, the ideas and principles which have acquired 
for them immortal glory. To cite only a single 
proof; it is a well-known fact that Michael Angelo 
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and Raphael, those princes of pamting, constant^ 
noimshed their minds, the first on Dante, the seoond 
on Petrarch, and thns Michael Angelo reprodnced 
the yigoTous style of Dante, and Raphael the channing 
and graceM style of Petrarch. 

It is worthy our most serions attention, that all 
those immortal men who, firom the eleventh to the 
end of the fifteenth century, raised the sciences, 
literature, and the arts to so high a d^ree of per- 
fection, dhrew their principles, their ideas, their roles, 
and their inspirations firom Christianity. What the 
star was to uie angels, the torch of fidth was to 
them. By its light alone they were enabled to tra- 
verse sorely and easily the glorioos career open to 
their genios. The ages of &ith have another titls 
to glory, in having created a new science, a new art 
exclosively Christian and appropriate to Christian 
nations, instead of the miserable tracing made bj 
. after ages of pagan art and science. 

It was the same with respect to literature, for 
which we owe new homage to the ages of fidth. It is 
evident that the three most beaotifbl langoagea of 
Eorope, and, indeed, of the world, French, Italian, 
and Spanish, owe their origin to the Latin tongae. 
Bot it is generally overlooked altogether, that ^eae 
langoages are all the o&pring of Christian, and in 
no way descended firom pagan Latin. They breathe 
the style of St Gregory and St. Leo, and ifot that 
of Cicero. These languages are marked by the same 
division of periods, display the same antipathy to 
vain abondance in words, and are characterised by 
the same dear and simple syntax ;* we also find the 
same choice, agreeable, serioos style, the same accep- 
tation for a mass of words — an acceptation new and 

* Henoe «e hmv« tke que always expressed id ovr modem Ian- 
{[oages, but almost always M u pprmud in pagan Latin. 
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entirely Christian ; the same chaste and moderate 
use of ornament ; the same natural and unaffected 
mode as to number. Thus it is that in reading these 
langusLges we are reminded so strongly of St. Jerome 
in his sacred translations, or St. Gregory, Bede, St. 
Peter Damian, St. Bernard, St. Thomas, and St. 
Bonayentura; and, indeed, there is no illusion in 
this, for from these pure and fruitful sources are 
taken the genius and the syntax of our magnificent 
idioms, as well as most of our words: 'cocabtda 
manant parce detorta* 

Poetry has the same origin, for it was neither in 
Homer, in Horace, or in Pmdar, but in holy books, 
that the fathers of French, Italian, and Spanish 
poetry sought their sublime ideas, their style, elocu- 
tion, and plan. They did not ask inspiration from 
Ddius xatesy but from the faith. Everything in our 
modem poetry indicates a Christian origin. Differing 
from the pa^an, this poetry does not measure its 
verses either by feet or the length of the syllables, 
but by number and rhyme. Such is, as is well 
known, the character peculiar to the poetry of St 
Gr^ry, St. Bonaventura, St. Thomas, and the 
other Latin poets of our vuses of faith. The rhythm 
invented b/them is bJ that of modem p^try, 
particularly Italian. 

Bom of Christian literature and ideas, the fine 
arts took the Christian stamp in all its purity. We 
find it not only in the choice of subjects, but in the 
motive, the style, the kind of beauties, in the prin- 
ciple and form of their works. This is everywhere 
seen in the style of architecture called Gothic. There 
are still some persons to be found who blame it ; they 
say that b^ the boldness, or rather the temerity, of 
its conceptions, it fati^es the eje rather than pleases 
it, and makes a painfm impression on the soul, which 
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it throws into a kind of stapon It handles stone 
with snch freedom, and heals difficulties with such 
audacity, that one is at a loss to explain its ci4>rLses. 

Isnorance alone can reason thus with respoct to 
Gotibic architecture : such lanffoare marks a yulo»r 
mind, that only recognises inlrt th« prosaic pll^ 
sure of the- senses, which is no more the end of art 
than imagination alone makes up the perfect man. 
It is not surprising that Grreek and Boman temples 
enjoy the exclusive privilege of exciting the admira- 
tion of judges such as these. Monuments of this 
6tyle discover at first sight the secret of their har- 
mony, they leave nothing to the imagination, and do 
not rise beyond the senses and the most ordinary 
capacity of the soul ; their nakedness and the sim- 
plicity of their ornaments spare all effort, all study, 
on the part of the spectator, and enable his ima- 
gination and his eyes to repose tranquiUy on vain 
contemplation. 

These edifices are of a beauty purely sensible, and 
in no way intellectually or morally so. They please, 
but they are not impressive ; they divert the eye and 
the imagination, but they do not raise the soul above 
the base regions of sensible life ; they excite no divine 
movement ; they awaken no recollection of the super- 
natural world. On the contrary, the general aspect 
of their forms, their fochitectural Unes, forcibly torn 
our regards towards earth ; they only speak a terres- 
trial language, and cJkcite in tnan but thoughts and 
desires of earth. 

How could it be otherwise ? Pagan temples w^re 
not built to honour the true Grod, nor to reform the 
morals of man, but rather to excite and fiatt^ his 
passions. The Greek at Roman never experienced a 
single movement of divine inspiration und» his 
temple. That these buildings unite all the condi- 
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tions of sensible beauty we are willing to admit, but 
they never have, and never can, be eloquent inter- 
preters of the supernatural world, of its sublime mys- 
teries, its ravishing beauties, or its divine splendours. 

This is the glorious privilege of Gothic churches : 
their towers; tapering ujpwards, seem to seek and to 
attain heaven ; their pointed arches, their bold and 
gigantic proportions, lead the eye and the thought 
heavenward: what do they announce, if not the 
absolute triumph of the genius of man over matter, 
and the sublime efforts of his soul to raise itself 
above the corporeal world ? And this stone, this 
marble, softened under the chisel, and losing, as it 
were, its gravitation to become spiritualized ; those 
lines, striking out in all directions, and extending 
almost to infinity, the floods of variegated light 
pouring through the rich windows, the bold sculpture 
of these vast edifices, all contributes to carry the soul 
into the region of miracles, and force it to contem- 
plate the Supreme Architect of the Universe. 

This Christian architecture we will admit does not 
excite physical sensibility, nor flatter the voluptuous 
imagination ; but it penetrates the depths of our 
existence, it strikes the most tender chords of the 
soul, it awakens feith and raises us above the cares 
of this miserable life ; it delights the imagination 
eager of grandeur and magnificence ; it ravishes all 
the intellectual faculties and raises the desires of man 
towards a future life. Thus, though we are still on 
earth, on entering these immense edifices we think 
of heaven, and uie sight of the works of man leads 
us to God. In a word, the Gothic architecture of 
our temples, based on Christian principles, is nothing 
else than the sublime manifestation of the Christian 
thought, for the object of Christianity is to disen- 
gage man from the empire of the senses and to raise 
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him to the cont'Omplation and the love of celestial 
things. 

In coolly examining the general march of the 
human mind, we see that at this glorious epoch, 
writers and artists were penetrated with the same 
thought and the same object : to express, the one by 
wordsy the other by dffus, the belief, the truths, the 
ideas, and the morals of Christianity, which were 
wonderfully developed by theology and Christian phi- 
losophy. Such was the liveliness and purity of the 
faith which presided over their works, that both 
proved themselves faithful interpreters of the same 
truths. What the writers gave in words, the artists 
represented by figures ; a different language it is true, 
but in the same simple, correct, elegant, and grave 
style. Now, according to the words already cited, 
the beautiful is the splendour of the true : — 
Ptdchrum splendor veri ; consequently the literature 
and the arts of this epoch shine forth radiant with 
beauty, because, being penetrated with Christian 
truth, they reflect none but the rays of truth ; the 
same principles inspiring the poet and the artist give 
to the first os magrm sonatwrum, and to the second 
iAanum magna etptdchra conjlcturam. 

After what we have already seen, we need not be 
surprised that the great men of the ages of faith did 
not relish any but Christian sciences. Christian 
literature, and Christian art. Exclusively nourished 
from their infancy on Christian classics, they knew 
little else but CImstianity, and faithfully preserved 
what they early received : Quo semel imbutafuerit 
recem testa diuy Christianum aervamt odorem. 

In concluding, we wiU ask, are we wrong in affirm- 
ing that the general restoration of the sciences, litera- 
ture and the arts, in Europe, was anterior to what is 
called the Renaissance f Can it be still maintained 
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that, if the books of classics once more became 
Christian, they would lead the world back into bar- 
barism ? Is it not as clear as the sun, that, under 
the influence of Christian classics, two things took 
place ? Literature, the arts and sciences became 
entirely Christian, and the most magnificent idea of 
wisdom and civilization that the eye of man ever 
contemplated was raised- up. Theology, philosophy, 
literature and the arts, reaching the summit of per- 
fection, produced men, with whom the past and the 
present have nothing to compare, — Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas, Dante and retrarch, Giotto and the 
Blessed Angelico, and even Eaphael and Michael- 
Angelo. 

Bow down the head : we have named immortal 
kings of science, of literature, and of arts. 



CHAPTEE XXVIIL 

OBJECTIONS ANSWEBED. 

Not satisfied with having destroyed the first object 
opposed to the return to Christian classics, in demon- 
strating that the general restoration of the sciences, 
the literature and the arts was anterior to the ^^- 
naissance, we have assumed the ofiensive by affirm- 
ing that that epoch is the cause of the decline and 
corruption of Latin in Ewrope. This is what re- 
mains for us to prove. 

We are no longer good Latinists : this is what we 
are told by those even who are interested in main- 
taining the contraiy. Many years ago, a distinguished 
functionary of the xmiversity said : — " Instruction is 
confined to the few, and it is even dangerous for the 
most part of those included in this few, it is incom- 
plete and bad for all. Greek and Latin even, which 
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are the main object of collegial studies, are badly 
taught : the proof is, that all are ignorant of Ghreek, 
and not one knows Latin welL To judge of the 
value of scientific teaching in France, there exists an 
infallible test — ^the examination for the bachelor's 
degree ; well, I frankly declare that it is seven years 
since I assisted at these examinations for the first 
time, and that during these seven years I home not 
found a single candidate in ten who replied even 
tdmU^weUr* 

We are no long^ good Latinists ! This is what 
our own sense whispers to us. The best amongst us, 
upon leaving college, can scarcely read a page of 
Cicero or Tacitus without the use of a dictionaxj, 
and certainly not one would be able to sustain a con- 
versation or a discussion in Latin, however short At 
present it is still worse ; our memory only retains 
some reminiscences of Latin, so faint, that with the 
exception of those works which our particular state 
has placed constantly before us, we daxed not ask the 
explanation of a passage of an author, however easy, 
nor perhaps to ixanslate it, mthout a translation^ 
and much less to write our thoughts in Latin. 

We are no longer good Latinists I This is what 
facts prove. Would it be the ca^e, fi)r example, that 
the Latin discourse pronounced from time imme- 
morial at the great meetings of the Paris colleges by 
one of the heads of the university is now made in 
French, to spare the learned corporation the jeers to 
which the Latin of their professors exposed them ? 
Would it be the case, that one of the reasons why 
philosopher and the Roman law are no longer tau^t 
in Latin, is on account of the difficulty, we dare not 
say that the professors, but that the pupils, experience 

* Letter of M. Gatien Arnault) Professor of Philosophy to 
the Faculty of literature of Toulouse. 
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in expressing themselves clearly in that language ? 
Not only is it that we neither know how to write or 
speak Latin, but we no longer know how to judge of 
it correctly : the following fact, well known through- 
out France, will proye this. 

About the year 1825, the very learned Cardinal 
Mai, librarian to the Propaganda, discovered a part 
of the Republic of Cicero and had it printed. Some 
copies of it arrived in Paris, and, amongst others, 
they fell into the hands of a sub-professor of one of 
the principal colleges of the capital, whose son was 
following the course. This professor translated into 
French a page of the newly-discovered Cicero and 
gave it to nis pupils as a theihe, bein^ certain that 
no one could piUctge, The father accidentally look- 
ing over the exercises of his son, observed the theme, 
and identified the place from which it was taken, 
and dictated to his son the Latin page from Cicero 
and placed it with the others. The titulary pro- 
fessor corrected the theme without knowing whence 
it came. After a careful examination, he decided 
that five pupils had written better Latin than this 
which haa been copied, so that Cicero was onUf fifth 
in the doss. 

We do not know Latin, yet we have consecrated 
six or seven years to it ; considering the great parade 
made of this study, we ought to be the first Latinists 
in the world ; and whence comes this great falling 
off in a language on which turns the whde system of 
our public instruction ? Amongst .other causes^ to 
expose which would carry us too far, there is one 
we must signalize as being the first, and also in 
order to justify the proposition announced above. 

The studv of a dead language offers in itself suffi- 
cient difficulties, but these are much increased when 
the language is that of a people whose ideas, senti- 
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ments, religion, insiitations, and costoms, wlioee 
public and prirate life, are totally different to ours. 
The child does not find, either in his early edacation, 
or in the society in the midst of which he Utcs, any 
idea corresponding with that of the world whose 
language he is condemned to study ; he must guess 
Hie sense of the subject and of the words. In this 
new world he cannot discover the cardinal points ; he 
gropes along and is often stopped by insurmountable 
difficulties, to ayoid which he falls into new ones, 
and finishes by becoming disgusted with a study 
which is always a labour without erer becoming a 
pleasure to him. This is, we attest, what all who hare 
completed their studies hare experienced ever since 
the return of pagan literature. We are obliged to 
study pagan Latin, which is the language of a sociel^ 
having nothing in common with our own, — ^the genius 
of which in no way resembles our mother tongue, — ^a 
language composed of ideas, facts, and thi^, for 
which our intelligence has in no way been prepared. 
Hence the extreme difficulty of learning it, and the 
imperfect knowledge we acquire of it, not to say the 
complete ignorance in which we remain with r^ard 
to it. 

This was not the case before the reign of the 
pagan classics: Christian Latin was then the first 
thmg studied, which at once shows that the diffi- 
culties must have been much less. Mother of our 
modem languages, Christian Latin offers many 
striking resemblances to the maternal idiom. On 
opening his Latin book, the young scholar found the 
same simple and natural construction ; few or no 
inversions ; the same style of ideas as those acquired 
in his first education. This Christian intelligence 
had no difficulty in divining the thought hidden 
under a new form : he did not find himself a stranger 
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in this world which was not new to him. At every 
step he met with names, fsaciSy and things with which 
his first reading, his mother's conyersation, and the 
instruction of the priest, had familiarized him long 
since. The study of Latin was little more for him 
than an affair of memory. His labour soon became 
a pleasure, because it was intelligible to him, and he 
quickly acquired Latin, which he spoke without diffi- 
culty and wrote with correctness ; this is proved by 
all the monuments of the period. 

AU this is veiy true, it is said ; but the youth of 
those days did not know the Latin of Augustus. We 
b^n by replying that he knew at least one of the 
Latin idioms. In this he was superior to us, for in 
consi^ing the Christian Latin to oblivion, to give 
ourselves up exclusively to the study of the pagan 
tongue, we have succeeded in knowing neither the 
one nor the other. Again, nothing is more false 
than to suppose that before the Renaissance, educated 
persons were ignorant of the Latin of the age of 
Augustus. We appeal to the good &ith of every 
person of condition, and will ask them, whether the 
works of antiquity were not read and appreciated as 
much before as since the Renaissance f We reply, 
in fine, that the best Latin is not, as we have proved, 
that of the age of Augustus, but rather that of the 
great Christian ages. 

The first object, then, that we have just examined 
is false in all points, for it reposes on a confusion 
of ideas and words condemned by facts, but obsti- 
nately preserved by the partizans of pagan classics. 

As a second objection, it is said, that the remedy, 
the substitution of Christian classics, is impossible, 
since the baccalaureate imperiously exacts the study 
of the profane authors. As a first reply, we ask if 
it be true or no, that the exclusive use of pagan 

s 
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books in education is one of the causes which hav^ 
contributed to corrapt the morals and pervert the 
ideas of society, daring the last three hundred years, 
and which haye led it to the brink of a golf which 
threatens ns with destruction? We ask again, 
whether such a system ought to be qontinued under 
any consideration ? Supposing the baccalaureate to 
be an in yincible difficulty to the adoption of a different 
plan, it becomes a question between the degree of 
bachelor and the existence of society, and, since it is 
a question of life and death, we naturally conclude 
that the baccalaureate ought to be suppressed, that 
society may live. If then society is still curable, and 
the remedy proposed neqessary, we are right in affirm- 
ing that the remedy is possible. 

We further add, that the Christian classics are not 
necessaiy in France only, but to the whole of Europe, 
and since all the countries of Europe are not subject 
to this objectionable examination for the degree of 
bachelor, those which are free may adopt the reform 
which will assure their future. 

We reply, in fine, that the superior council estab- 
lished by the new law on education in France has 
the power to modify the programme of examination 
to which those who aspire to the degree of bachelor 
are at present subject. Instead of naming none but 
pagan authors, without prejudice to literature, to 
society, or to religion, these might be reduced, and 
the young Christian called upon to know, at least, 
the principles of the Christian authors instead. It 
would be much more conformable to liberty only to 
exact of the candidate a knowledge of Latin, without 
obliging him to learn it from any particular work or 
author. We do not fear to affirm that by such a 
measure the council would render the ^eatest service 
to the country; and, although it might provoke the 
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dissatisfaction of some, it would be repaid by the 
approbation of all wise men who occupy themselves 
seriously about the future. 

From theory we will pass to practice, and we main- 
tain that the remedy is perfectly practicable. In 
this place we will fully develop our idea. In the 
sixte^th century a great social law was violated: 
the Christian source destined to nourish the Chris- 
tian generations was changed into a pagan source, 
and education becoming pagan, produced a pagan 
society, in the bosom of which all the ideas and vices 
of paganism developed themselves. We ask a termi- 
nation of this strange aberration ; we ask that order 
be re-established, that it may re-establish itself in 
societv ; we ask, in consequence, that the philosophers 
and rhetoricians of Greece and Bome may no longer 
be either the sole or the principal pedagogues of 
Christian youth; that the Christian authors may 
henceforth fill this noble, this delicate function. 

Do we wish by this to exclude the pagan authors ? 
Though this were the case, we should only be the 
echoes of the greatest men of the greatest period of 
modem histoiy : but all we ask is simply that the 
accessories be not made the principals. Now, in 
Christian education it wiU be admitted without diffi- 
culty, that paganism is but an accessory, and there- 
fore, as such, its place ought to be secondary. Since 
a sreat point is made of it, we admit that the 
child has two societies to become acquainted with, 
the one, of which he is the child, and will be called 
upon to honour and to serve ; the other, which he 
may ignore without prejudice to his own happiness 
or timt of his feUow-creatures. The Christian 
authors are the oigans of the first, and the pagan 
of the second : it is easy to decide their respective 
places. 

s 2 
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Here we anticipate the proposition of a new dif- 
ficulty. It will be said, it is not possible to study 
the Christian and the pagan authors together ; the 
time of the classes does not permit of ii In adopt- 
ing the profiEkne classics only, the pupils are scarcely 
able to explain a portion of them. The greater 
number of the young people quit their rhetoric with* 
out having ever read, much less explained, Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, Quintus Curtius, from one end to the 
other. What would be the case if the Christian 
authors were added ? 

This is exactly the inconvenience arising from the 
use of the pagan classics : the extreme difficulty of 
a«qmring the longoage of a society totally diflFeient 
firom our own condemns youth to a lon^ and un- 
grateful study, and deprives him of the tmie neces- 
sary to ready much less to examine thoroughly the 
others. This disadvantage would in a great measure 
disappear if the Christian Latin were studied first* 
The facility with which the pupU would learn would 
leave him time to read a great deal of Latin, and this 
woidd give him great feciUty for und^standing pagan 
Latin, the words of which, after all, are much the 
same as the Christian idiom. On die other hand, 
when it shall be established that the use of the 
Christian classics intrench upon the profime, what 
serious inconvenience can arise ? To Know a littie 
less of Phaadrus and Msof, and a little more of the 
Holy Scriptures ; — a little less of Ovid and Viigil, 
and a little more of the Psalms and Prophets ; — ^a 
little less of Cicero and Demosthenes, and a little 
more of St. Gregory and St. Chrvsostom, would not 
check the development of the inteUigence, pervert edu- 
cation, compromise society, or outrage common sense. 

* The present method of studying languages must also be mo- 
dified: a system that requires six or seven years to learn a 
language, which, after all, is not letmt, must be defectif e. 
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We think, then, that experience proves that, by 
commencing with Christian Latin exclusively, the 
learner would not only be enabled to see the prin* 
cipal pagan authors, which now serve as classics, but 
would see them much better. The lad would know 
aU he know8 at present, and would know it better > 
Besides which, he vmdd be conversant with a ton<fue 
and with authors of which he is entirely ignorant ai 
present Thus, the baccalaureate, which inspires so 
much solicitude, would suffer nothing, whilst its in- 
fluence would be much less fatal to youth and to 
society. 

Need we add, that, in the present form, the bac- 
calaureate makes no promise of immortality ; that 
the most serious interests of the future demand its 
suppression, or radical modification? The way to 
destroy or to change it is precisely that which we 
have pointed out. It is useless to add that the 
degree of bachelor is not of obligation with the 
cler^, therefore, they may immediately adopt the 
Christian classics, and it is with the dergy that this 
reform, so titai to religion and society, ought to 
commence, as weU as every other. 

As a last objection it is said, the remedy will be 
inefficacious, seeing that the professor can always, 
when so disposed, make pagans of his pupils. We 
replv, in the first place, that it will be more dif- 
ficult than it is at present; and again, that with 
the Christian classics bad professors will become 
more rare, and the good ones will still improve, 
according to the proverb, TeU me whom you fre- 
quent, afid I will teU you who you are. In the 
third place, we reply, that with the Christian classics 
a bad professor may make pagan pupils, but a good 
one cannot : three centuries are there to prove this, 
and this alone shows an enormous difference between 
the two systems. 
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Reduced to its most simple ezpiession, this dif- 
fer^ce signifies, that if the Clhristian classics cannot, 
through uie £ftult of men, saye religion and society 
in Europe, the pagan classics, in spite of all the 
efforts of men, will infallibly and irrecoyerably lead 
to the destruction of religion and society throughout 
Europe. Though the chances of success shomd be 
even less than is generally supposed, we will aak, 
should we hesitate an instant to employ the Chris- 
tian classics? Between two remedies, the one of 
which will certainly kill the patient, whilst the 
other offers some chance of healing him, does not 
conscience make it a duty of the doctor to employ 
the first and reject the second ? 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PLAN FOB A OHBISTIAN CLASSIC LIBRARY. 

To bring up the young in the spirit of the 
society that has produced them, and of which they 
must be the contmuators, is the first rule dictated 
by common sense. To bring up, in a Christian 
manner, the members of a Christian society, is the 
necessary application of the great l;aw. Education 
consists in the transmission of ideas ; and this trans- 
mission is made by words, either written or spoken. 
The written word, with which alone we occupy our- 
selyes in this place, is imparted through the medium 
of the books placed in the hands of 3iildren, which 
they are obliged to study for several years, which 
are carefully explained to them, which are held up 
to them as models, which they are obliged to ieam 
by heart and to reproduce in their own tongue, and 
which they invoke, as occasion requires, in support of 
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their own thoughts and judgment. All people have 
understood the important influence of this written 
word on the destinies of the future. Christians have 
participated as well, or we may say more, than other 
societies in this good sense wmch makes public 
morals and ideas to depend upon the teaching of 
youth. Jealous of preserving tne sacred deposit of 
religion intact, they have carefully withheld, from 
the lips of the rising generations, the cup, however 
brilliant it might be, mat might contain a poisoned 
draught. This has been the law, and unless we 
would perish we must return to ii 

Now, as we have seen, the only classic books put 
into the hands of youth by our fore&thers were, the 
Holy ScriptwreSy the Acts of the MartyrSy the 
Works of the Fathers and the Doctors of the 
Chwrch, Their admirable wisdom shows itself here 
under two glorious traits. Christians, before every- 
thing, they acknowledged the existence of a Chris- 
tian literature, aa the eye admits the existence of 
the sun, and they would that their children, destined 
to become Christians like their &thers, should at 
once become conversant with the language and the 
literature of the Christian society. 

They knew also that education is the apprentice- 
ship of life. With them life was a serious thing, 
and they strolled a death-struggle against evil. 
Under the pen^tv of being conquered and unhappy 
on both sides of the tomb, every Christian must be a 
hero, and in order to prepare his children for this, 
they considered nothing so suitable as the teach- 
ing of God himself ; as the heroic examples of their 
forefathers, as the sublime exhortations of those im- 
mortal doctors, of those saints of the East and the 
West, who speak with the triple authority of know- 
ledge, eloquence, and virtue. Fifty generationsi 
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such as the world had never witnessed before, are the 
glorious proof of the justice of their calculation. 

Well nourished on the Christian aliment^ their 
youths, when arrived at the age of maturity, were 
allowed to enter into the pagan world ; to interrogate 
its men, its monuments, its manners and laws. The 
new Hebrew could then visit Egypt, not only without 
danger of becoming a slave, but with the just confi- 
dence of possessing himself of its riches, in order to 
make them serve to ornament the tabernacle. Thus 
the integrity of the Christian spirit and the complete 
development of science were found in unison. With 
our fore&thersy all commenced and finished with 
religion, and such is the system to which we must 
imperiously return. 

With the people, whatever they may be, religion 
is everything. The book which teaches it ought to 
be the first in the hands of the child and the last in 
those of the aged. With the exception of our mo- 
dem times, which have fallen into chaos firom having 
neglected it, in all times and places this has been 
imderstood and acted upon. 

With the Jews, the Bible was everything ; with the 
tradition that explained it, it composed ti^ national 
science. Defended even to blood, it is respected like 
the holy ark and loved as the country. 

With the Mahometans, the law of the prophet, 
accompanied with some commentaries, is the only 
book. In it the child is taught to read, the jud^ 
seeks the reasons of his decisions, and men of every 
state and age their conduct. When a child has suc- 
ceeded in learning a chapter, it is considered an event, 
and celebrated by a public fSte. Placed on a rich 
litter, and surrounded by torches, the national book 
is carried in triumph through the streets, followed bj 
children and masters, and saluted with respect by 
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the parents and populace : joy is in the heart of the 
society, and this manifestation shows the perpetuity 
of the spirit that animates it. After the study of 
each chapter, ihef^te is renewed. 

Now, for Christian nations the Gospel is every- 
thing : it is their intellectual, moral, domestic, civil, 
literary, artistic, and scientific life. In this immense 
ocean of light, they should be as the fish in its 
element. The Catholic Church, their mother, inces- 
santly repeats this great truth. There is not one of 
her^solemn assemblies where she does not place on a 
brilliant throne this book of religious and social 
oracles. We are obliged, however, to say that, for 
several centuries, it has stood for nothing, or almost 
nothing, in our public education ; therefore, why 
should we be surprised that it stands for nothing, or 
almost nothing, m our ideas and morals ? Why, in 
other terms, need we be astonished that we have 
ceased to be Christians ? We must either return, or 
be lost The actual state of the world does not 
permit either delay or concession. The rapid forma- 
tion of two parties of good and evil, one of which will 
rei^ unrivaled in after times, is no longer a problem. 
Baised to its highest power, evil now takes the form 
of absolute negation, and an absolute negation can 
only be combatted by an affirmation equally positive. 
Catholicism, and that in all its integrity, the Catho- 
licism professed by the martyrs, can alone stru^le 
against the society of evil. But one thin^ alone can 
restore, in all its purity and vigour, Catholicism to 
the bosom of Europe, and that one thing is an educa- 
tion decidedly Catholic. Such an education is only 
possible with Christian classics ; we therefore demand 
that the conduct of the Christian ages may be re- 
turned to, with respect to education. This established, 
we proceed with our plan. 
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For a Ghiistiaii people, as we have said, the 
Gospel is evenrthing ; all should come oat of and 
letnm to it. Aioimd this divine axis should revolve 
the whole system of education. 

Now, the Gospel is a centre placed in the middle 
of the world, in which meet, firom two opposite car- 
rents, the aces that precede and those that follow it. 
To initiate me child in the knowledge of the Gospel, 
he most stady in the most beautiful work the secular 
preparation of this great &>ct. The charming narra- 
tives of the Bible, not in Latin of the eighteenth 
centoiy, bat in the primitive and consecrated Latin 
of the Vulgate, would become the first book of his 
college, as it had been of his domestic life. 

But further, the Gospel is a code, and the child 
studies it. Every code requires explanation. The 
works of the Fathers form the most p^ect verbal com- 
mentaiy, and the child nourishes himself upon them. 
The acts of martyrs form the practical explanation^ 
and the child knows them, and his life becomes 
evangelical Such is the principle which has served 
us for compass. A few words will explain our plan. 

1st. — Suppose the present division of classes be 
maintained, aU the cUmica as far as the fourth class 
inclusive should be Christian. All this time is 
necessary, at least with the present method of teach- 
ing langua^, to acquire Cluristian Latin weU and to 
get an insight into Greek It is necessary also, in 
order that the young generations may be well 
nourished in Christianity, for they too frequently 
come out of families but little Christian, and are 
destined to live in the midst of a society still 
less so. 

2ndly. — From the third class to rhetoric the dassics 
may be Christian and paffan. At this period the 
study of paganism ofiers less danger, because, accord- 
ing to Tertullian, the heart and mind of the youth 
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are well steeped at the Christian souice. Besides 
which, this will give sufficient time for studying and 
reading the pro&ne authors as much as is required 
for the baccahureate. 

Srdly. — As to the particular choice of the Chris- 
tilEm classics, we need only say in this place that it 
has been decided, after mature examination, that the 
literary execution of this important labour should be 
confided to men whose enlightenment and experience 
offer both to clergy and laaty all the guarantees that 
can be desired, and we can affirm, without being 
accused of vain pretension, that the general choice is 
veiy good. 

On the one hand, we find them indicated through- 
out Christian tradition ; on the other, they are form^y 
recommended by the Church. '' Man being predisposed 
towards evil from childhood,'' says the fifth General 
Council of Lateran, *^ the education of youth is of the 
utmost importance. Thus we decree that all masters 
and professors are not only obliged to teach children 
and young persons grammar, rhetoric, and other 
BimilariSigs, but they must also instruct them in 
religion, and teach them the sacred hymns , the Psalms, 
the lives of the Saints ; it is also forbidden for them 
to teach other things on feast days than those which 
appertain to religion and good morals.''^ 

We shall hear later what the holy Council of Trent 
says ; this ereat restorer of the Church and of society 
expresses itself in terms not less formal, on the 
necessity of the classic study of the Scriptures, not 
only in the seminaries, but in the public colleges or 
gymnasiums. The reasons which influenced this 
august assembly were exactly those which have been 
developed in the course of this work : the study of 
the sacred code is necessary for the defence and aug- 

* dm, Latir. V. sen. tIU. an. 1512. 
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mentation of faitli, for the preservation and the pro- 
pa^tion of the true doctrine ; in a word, if youth is 
not nourished upon Christianity, society will cease 
to be Christian.* Such is the judgment of this 
immortal council. 

Thus it will be seen that we are not innoyatois, 
which name applies to those who introduce paganism 
into education ; nor are we visionaries, or disciples of 
our own ideas ; those are visionary who pretend to 
preserve Christian generations whom they imbue 
with paganism, and leave in ignorance of Chris- 
tianity ; the disciples of their own ideas are those 
who contemn the constant practice of the ages of 
faith, and the prescriptions of the universal Church, 
and impose their own theories as infiEJlible. 

We console ourselves with the hope that it will be 
admitted that the most imperious necessity of the 
present time is to render education Christian, cense- 
quentiy, to familiarize the rising generations, at an 
early age, with the ideas, the men, the facts, the 
examples, the maxims, and the writings where the 
vivifying waters of Christianity are found in most 
abundance. 

In fine, when the choice of classics shall be known, 
we have every confidence that it will be admitted 
that the selection is calculated to attain the desired 
end. 

But it will be asked, why do we publish, since 
Christian classics are already to be had ? Is it not 
establishing an unnecessary competition ? Our reply 
is contained in a few words : We publish this library 

* In gymnasiis etiam pnblicis, nbi tarn honorifica, et caeteronxm 
omniam maxime neoeasaria lectio hactenna inatitata non fderit, 
religiosiaaiinomm prindpum, ac rerampnblicaram pietate et dia- 
ritate ad Cathoiicse fidei defensionem et incrementam, aameque 
doctrinte consenrationem et propagationem institaatar. — 8et9. F*. 
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because it is indispensable that instruction should 
have a topical suite, such as will insure success in 
study, and at the same time graduate the labour, and 
also a sufficient development to nourish with Chris- 
tianity all the faculties of the youth, from his en- 
trance into college to his leaving it. Now, the 
attempts that have been made hitherto, though useful 
in themselves, though conceived in the most laudable 
intentions, appear to us far from satisfying this 
double object. 

On the one hand, they confine themselves to some 
isolated tracts, which, drowned in the midst of pagan 
books, can be attended with no serious result, ei&er 
literary or moral. The estimable authors of these 
little works, it appears to us, have not taken sufficient 
account of the existence of the two Latin languages. 
If they had observed this, how is it they have not 
seen that in carrying on the study of the Christian 
and pagan tongues together, the child could only 
acquire a jargon composed of the two idioms. Is it 
not like obliging him to study, for example, Italian 
and Spanish together ? This mixture is unfortunate 
in the result, and attended with great difficulty in 
the practice. And how much more deplorable must 
be the confusion produced in the mind from the 
simultaneous study of Christian and pagan ideas? 
Where will the child find his touchstone of true 
virtue, glory, and wisdom, from that which is only 
so in appearance ? Before allowing him to frequent 
the pa^ns, wait, as did St. Basil, tiU he be thoroughly 
Christian. 

Considered under another point of view, this mix- 
ture of paganism and Christianity is a system com- 
pl^ly in arrear. Under the present state of things, 
in education, as in religion, in politics, in philosophy, 
and in all the rest, there are but two systems left, 
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the Chrifltian and the pagan ; Catholicusm or social- 
ism ; all or nothing. Men and things, all that does 
not belong to one or the other, counts for nothing. 

On the other hand, the treatises or pieces alluded 
to above are wanting as to logical gradation. In 
fact, they offer, for instance, the study of St. Jerome 
before St. Gr^ry, which is the contrary to what ou^t 
to be. The immortal pontiff is the t^ of Christian 
Latin ; and it is only after thoroughly studying his 
works that the student can go on to St J erome without 
endangering his literary taste, for the writings of this 
latter still partake of the pagan style. The doctor 
of Bethlehem ought to form the transition between 
the Christian and the pagan tongues : such is the 
place he occupies in our library. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PARTICULAR ADVANTAGES OF THIS LIBBABT. 

By introducing Christianity logically, gradually, 
and completely into education, we introduce it into 
the mind, for we like to repeat, the beautiful is the 
splendour of the true. This object, which is so de- 
sirable now-Srdays, is attained with so much more 
certainty, because our classics are above all compa- 
rison in a literary point of view. We wish to insist 
on this important point, for the influence of paganism 
has been such, that a great number of persons have 
lost the taste for the beautiful in Christian literature 
still more than in painting and architecture. 

We repeat, that the Holy Scriptures, the Acts of 
the Martyrs, and the works of the Fathers, are the 
models we propose to youth. 

If the superiority of the style of the holy books 
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over the thousand writers of aU times is doubted by 
some persons, we ask them to meditate the Mowing 
passage from an author free from suspicion. The 
following is the comparison established by Sterne 
between pro&ne and sacred eloquence : — '' There 
are/' says the celebrated English author, *^ two kinds 
of eloquence ; one scarcely merits the name. It 
consists in a fixed number of periods, arranged and 
meaisured, and of artificial figures, brilliant with 
words and pretension. This eloquence dazzles, bnt 
does not enU^hten the understanding. Admired and 
afiected by the half-learned, whose judgment is as 
fiEdse as their taste is vitiated, it is entirely stranger to 
the sacred writers. If it was always considered as 
beneath the great men of all ages, with how much 
more reason must it appear unworthy of those writers 
whom the spirit of eternal wisdom animates in their 
watching, and who ought to attain that strength, 
that majesty, that simpGcity, which man alone never 
attains! 

" The other sort of eloquence is entirely opposed 
to that I have just censured, and it truly charac- 
terizes the Holy Scriptures. Its excellence is not 
derived from a laboured and far-fetched elocution, 
but from a wonderful mixture of simplicity and 
majesty: — a double character so difficult to unite, 
that we very rarely find it in compositions purely 
human. The holy pages are not charged with super- 
fluous and affected ornaments. The Divine Being 
having been pleased to condescend to speak our lan- 
guage to bring us the light of the revelation, has 
pleased to endow it with those natural and graceful 
turns which must penetrate the soul. 

^' The greatest writers of antiquity, either Greek 
or Latin, lose much of the grace of tiiieir style when 
translated literally into our modem languages. The 
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fiunous apparition of Japiter, in the fiist book of 
Homer, his pompons description of a tempest, hia 
Neptnne shading the earth and opening it to its 
centre, the heanty of the horses of his rallas, — all 
those passages, in a word, admired from age to age, 
wither and disappear almost entirely in the Latin 
version. Bead the translations of Sophocles, of 
Theocritus, do we find anything more than some 
slight vestiges of the graces which charmed ns in the 
originals ? We conclude that pomp of eoopression, 
$ofines8 of numbers^ and a musical phraae^ congtitute 
the ffreater part of the beauties of our dagsical 
authors, whilst those of the Holy Scriptures consist 
in the greatness of the things themselves rather than 
in that of the words. The ideas contained therein 
are so elevated in their nature, that they most of 
necessity appear sublime in their modest apparel: 
they shine through the weakest and most literal 
versions of the Bible/' What eloquence can be 
more worthy serious minds and Christian people ? 

After the Scnptures, nothing can have a more 
just claim to our admiration and respect than the 
Acts of the Martyrs. If the sacred books are due 
to the inspiration of God himself, the responses of 
the martyrs to the questions of their judges were, 
according to the promises of the Saviour, dictated 
by the Holy Spirit. In a literary point of view, they 
present exactly the same style of beauty as the Bible. 
Simplicity of words, and the eloquence of the things 
themselves, form their sublime character. In fiice 
of the masters of the world, armed with sophisms, 
threats, and promises, followed by a long corf^e of 
lictors, of proconsuls, of prefects, of judges, of exe- 
cutioners and of wild beasts, men of the people, 
women, children, and poor slaves are seen to set 
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at nought, by their simplicity and firmness, and by 
the clearness of their language, the sophisms of the 
philosophers, the captions questions of the magis- 
trates, and the pathetic appeals of afflicted parents. 

In proportion as the courage of the martyr rises 
into heroism, his character unfolds, and his words 
shine forth in traits of the most sublime eloquence. 
In becoming more urgent, the dialogue becomes 
more animated, more impressive. The grandeur of 
the cause, and the contrast between the power of the 
tyrant and the weakness of the victim, between the 
brutality and fury of the one and the innocence and 
calm of the other, — all this moves to tears those 
whose hearts are most hardened ; the whole drama 
finishes by attaining the highest degree of poetry. 
Elevation and simplicity, unction and vigour, grace 
and nature, overpowering rapidity and touching 
details, — such are the literary qualities which charac- 
terize the history of these struggles, which are un- 
exampled in the annals of the world. 

Hence it is that the Acts of the Martyrs, like 
everything that is truly beautiful in its essence and 
fonn, enfoy the privil^e of inspiring the child, at 
the same time that they delight and have delighted the 
greatest men of the ^eatest ages. Amongst a thou- 
sand examples, we might cite that of St. Theresa ; but 
every one is conversant with it ; we will therefore 
quote that of the celebrated Joseph Scaliger. ^' The 
Acts of the Martyrs,'' says this learned critic, '^ are 
so touching, that the mind never tires of reading 
them. Every one may experience this, according to 
the degree of intelligence and sensibility with which 
he is endowed ; but for myself, I avow that I have 
never read in ecclesiastical, much less in profane 
history, anything that has excited such extraordinary 

T 
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and yiolent moyements in my heart ; so that in 
quitting this book I no longer knew myself/** 

Almost in the same rank 88 the Scriptures, in* 
spired by God, and the replies of the martyrs, 
dictated by the Holy Ghost, may be placed the 
Fathers of the Church. Their works are the most 
imposing monuments of Christianity, and may weU 
be considered as the clones of human genius. The 
teaching, the words of these men, if such a name may 
be given to these exceptional beings, who seemed to 
have been raised to heaven to contemplate truth, 
may be looked upon rather as the teaching and words 
of the universal Church than of individuals. Here 
Christians of all ages, of all conditions, may learn 
what to reject, and what to preserve ; what to hate, 
and what to love ; what to do, and what to avoid ; and 
even what is worth admiring, in a human point of 
view, in eloquence and poetry. 

It is then with justice that these incomparable 
geniuses, these great men, raised up by God to be 
at the same time the guardians and the interpreters of 
the Testament of His Son, are called in history, 
Mirrors of Eternal Light, Or^ns of the Holy Ghost, 
Heralds of the Empire of God, Columns of Keligion^ 
Revengers of Truth, Models of Virtue, Leaders of 
the Christian People, Masters of the Human Race, 
Torches of the Church, Beacons of the Universe. 
But what we must remark here is, that the works of 
the Fathers are not only sources of Divine wisdom, 
but also treasures of eloquence and erudition of all 
kinds. On this point there is but one opinion 
throughout the truly learned. Even the most ckuato 
men of the ages tibe most impassioned for Greece 
and Rome, have paid their tribute of admiration to 
the literary talents of the Fathers of the Church. 

* Annot. ad EuMb. Hist. Eccles. 
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" A Father of the Church, a Doctor of the Church/' 
exclaims La Bruy^re, '^ what names ! what gloomi- 
ness in their writings ! what dryness I what cold 
devotion ! what pedantry ! say those who have never 
read them. But rather, what astonishment for those 
who form this curious opinion, if they saw in the 
works of the Fathers, more delicacy of turn, more 
politeness of mind, more riches of expression, more 
strength of reasoning, and more natural graces than 
we usually find in the works of the time, which we 
read with relish, and give name and vanity to their 
authors ! What pleasure to love religion, and to 
see it grow, supported and explained by such noble 
ffeniuses and by such solid minds ; above all, when we 
Know that for e:ttent of knowledge, for philosophical 
principles, for application and development, for 
justice of conclusion, for dignity, for moral and senti- 
mental beauty, there is nothing that can be compared 
to St. Augustine, but Plato and Cicero.'^* 

We do not wish to cavil with the author above 

3 noted, but we are tempted to ask him where he has 
iscovered that Plato and Cicero are comparable to 
St Augustine, as to ewtent of knowledge, purity of 
philosaphiccU principles, and moral and sentimental 
beauty f May God forgive the spirit of the Benais* 
sance, the fatal effects of which we see operating 
upon the strongest minds. 

From these general considerations on the literary 
merits of our Christian classics, we will pass on to a 
more detailed examination. 

We will remark at first, that the number of the 
authors is very limited Now experience teaches that 
the best way of acquiring a language is not to make 
use of a number of different books, but to study one 
perfectly, so that the pupil being thoroughly imbued 

* Caracthres det EspritaforU, torn. i. p. 153. 

I 2 
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with the author, . so that his style and views come 
naturally, without effort, into the ndnd, when it is 
necessary to write or speak. Thus is verified the 
proverb : Titneo doetorem unius libri. Again, our 
classic authors, already so few in number, are still 
further reduced, since they serve alike for both Latin 
and Greek ; thus the child has the immense advan- 
tage of always remaining in the society of the same 
authors, with whose way of thinking he is already 
familiar ; and it is almost impossible for him not to 
retain the learning thus imparted to him through the 
whole course of his studies. 

In fine, the books indicated for Latin and Greek 
reading contain all the variety desirable in the studies 
of the youth. Whilst they will make him acquainted 
with the different authors, they will familiariase him 
with Latin and Greek literature. 

This is our idea : we desire to see the difficulties, 
as much as possible, removed from the path of the 
student ; that he be delivered from the long, fastidious, 
almost always ungrateful, and sometimes even dan- 
gerous labour, of hunting through dictionaries, to 
which he is at present subject, it is sufficient for 
this, to give him by word of mouth the precise sense 
of a word, or the explanation of a thing ne may long 
seek in vain unassisted. Nothing seems more con- 
formable to the course of Providence in the study of 
language, nor more calculated to insure success, at 
the same time that the pupil is preserved from the 
double scourge of disgust and vexation. 

However, lest such a method should lead the intel- 
ligence into idleness, this must be avoided, by obliging 
the student to occupy himself with Latin and Greek 
reading, which he must understand for himself and 
render an account of. 

We will add further, that since it is so necessary 
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nowadays to Christianize education, the pagan 
authors must be taught in a Christian manner, 
which may be done successfully by the following 
means : instead of giving them, as has been too often 
done since the JRenaissanoe, as accomplished models 
of real virtues, care must be taken to point out the 
imperfection of their wisdom, of their prudence, their 
temperance, their intentions, and their sentiments, in 
comparing all things with the faitL We will suppose, 
for instance, that it is necessary to explain the treatise 
de Amicitia of Cicero. In order to display the infe- 
riority of natural friendship, the precepts of charity, 
which are given in the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, should be exposed, or the true character of this 
virtue should be given, by explaining the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Pam, and the fiist EpisUe to the Corin- 
thians. 

Again, it would be very advantageous to the pupil 
to join to the Commentaries of Cassar the wars of 
Joshua, of David, and the Machabees. On the one 
hand, the child would see the justice that ought to 
preside over war, and the providence and strength 
of the hand of God ; on the other, be would see 
the errors of the great captains of paganism, who, 
for vain-glory or some vile interest, considered them- 
selves justified in drawing the sword and carrying 
desolation throughout the universe. What wise, what 
sanctifying parallels may be drawn between the 
heroes of Greece and Borne, and the great Christian 
emperors and captains^ Theodosius, Charlemagne, 
St Louis, St. Stephen of Hungary, Vasco de Gama, 
Albuquerque, and many others. 

In fine, the superiority of Christianity will be 
manifest of itself, if the professor, when he meets 
with an erroneous sentiment or principle in a pagan 
Ikuthor, be careful to test it by the Gospel Thus 
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when Cicero bestows praise upon himself^ or lavishes 
it npon others, he must show that it is false, unworthy 
of a Christian soul, who ought to seek reward, not in 
flattery, but in life eternal, and depose his honours at 
the feet of Him from whom comes every perfect gift. 
Thus again, when Cicero in his Offi,ce9 says " no one 
should seek revenge, at least unless provoked, or 
unless he has received an injury;'" here is a splendid 
field for the professor to display the superiority of the 
Christian law^ and spread before the eyes of his pupils 
the great lesson of Calvary ! 

Thus far for the substance : what shall we say as 
to the form ? Whilst he leads his pupil to admire the 
many beautiful phases of Cicero, the master will be 
carefiil to point out that all this abundance of words, 
aU this Asiatic pomp, besides being far from suiting 
all subjects, is often unworthy the Christian, who 
knows that eloquence is to be found in things rather 
than in words, and that speech has been given to 
man not to incite praise, but to serve to the glory of 
Ood and the advantage of his neighbour. 

This rapid glance, it appears to us, will be suffi- 
cient to show what we mean by the Christian teaching 
of the profane authors. 

We may be allowed here to make an observation of 
the great^ importance. It is not only on the pupils 
that the Christian classics are calculated to exerciBe 
a salutary influence, but on the masters also. Almost 
always the echoes of the two worlds, the Christian 
authors, more particularly the Acts of the Martyis, 
open an immense horizon to the professors; thev 
thus fiimish the natural means of developing au 
their treasures of Christian and pagan condition^ or 
they oblige them to make an ample provision, in 
order to be able to furnish the explanations required, 
either by the text itself, or by the pupil Oreat as it 
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is, however, this advantage is only secondary. Whilst 
the continual study of the pagan authors dries up the 
heart, and sometimes even corrupts it, falsifies the 
jud^nent, and vitiates the taste ; the study of the 
Chnstian authors nourishes the heart and sanctifies 
it, forms the judgment, purifies the taste, makes man 
practical, and necessarily useful to society. 

In conclusion we will say, that it appears to us to 
be in the designs of Providence, that the study of the 
Uving laDg4es should become more and more 
general in the present times ; and we imagine that in 
producing our Latin and Greek classics in French, 
English, German, Spanish, and Italian, we render a 
great service to the whole of Europe. Translated 
into all these languages, study would not only be 
facilitated, but the entire youth of Europe would 
feed upon the same thought, drink of the same water, 
eat of the same bread, and be quickened in the same 
baptism : and this thought is eminently noble, and 
eminently social, since it is eminently Christian. 
Now, nothing is left but to bring Europe back to that 
unity of faith, which, for ten centuries, constituted its 
strength, its peace, and its glory ; to those guardian 
principles of obedience and abnegation without which 
society is impossible. And it must be admitted that 
the plan we propose is the only one likely to be truly 
efficacious. Let these means be employed frankly and 
universally, and socialism, communism, and all those 
formidable errors which threaten to reduce everything 
to chaos, will soon be eradicated: we shall render 
education Christian ; and education, let it not be for- 
gotten, is society, — ^is the future ; for it is the man on 
Both sides the grave. 
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Butler, Bev. Alban, Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and other 
principal Saints, compiled from Original Monuments and other 
authentic Records : illustrated with the remarks of judicious modem 
Critics and Historians. The original stereotype edition, in twelve 
volumes, including the account of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
Alban Butler, by Charles Butler, Esq., and an Appendix, containing 
General Indices, Chronological Tables, &c. Handsomely printed on 
medium 8vo, cloth lettered, price £3. 

The same, illustrated with above Forty Plates ; fine early impressions, 
only £3 12«. 

" Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and OBcnmenical 

Council of Trent, celebrated under the Sovereign Pontiffs, Paul IIL, 
7ulius IIL, and Pius IV. Translated by the Kev. J. Waterworth. 
To which is prefixed Essays on the External and Internal History 
of the Council. Dedicated, by permission, to His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster. In 1 large vol., 8vo, 
10s. 6<f., cloth, lettered. 

Catechism of the Conndl of Trent, translated into 

English, and published with the original Latin text, by J. Donovan, 
D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, price £1 !«., sewed. Printed at the Propa- 
ganda Press, Rome, 1839. 

The same, the English Translation separate. 8vo, IDs. 6d, 

Catechism of the History of En|:land. By a Lady, prieedd. 

" Talbot House sJLl, Richmond, 26th Nov., 1847. 
" My dear Sib,— I have been luing your little Catechism of the History oi 
England for some time past, at my Establishment. I have found it more oaeftil 
than any of the kind I have ever met with, and shaU be happy to recommend the 
work whenever I sliaU have an opportunity. Ton may mj^e use of my name to 
that effect, in any way you think proper.-^ Yours faitluully, 

"W. D. KENNY." 

History of Germany. By A. M. S. I8mo, 6d. 

"It is Catholic, and extremely weU-condensed, lacid,and full enough ftw the ^ 
purpose of an introductory outline." — T<iblet. 

History of France. 6d. 

— Italy. At press. 

Spain and Portugal. 6d. 

of Classical Mythology. By B. O. 6d. 

N.B.— These Catechisms, being all written by^Catholics, can be eafdy recom- 
mended for the use of Schools. 

Catholic Pulpit, containing Sermons for all the Sundays and 
Holidays in the Year. Second edition, revised, in 1 vol^ Svo, 
10«. 6d., cloth lettered. 

Compitum ; or the Meeting of the Ways at the Cathotk 

Church. Book 1. Second edition with additions, together with 
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lin Appendix, contftiniag Translations of the Greek, Latin, and 
Other quotations. Small 8vo, price o«. 

The Appendix, adapted to suit the first editions, price Is. 6d. 

Compitum. Book II. at press. • Second edition with additions. 

Coombe's Essence of Beligions Controversy. Svo, 6«. 6</. 

GonsinS) The, or Pride and Vanity: a Tale, by Agnes M. Stewart. 
18mo, fancy cloth, 1«. 

Devotion of Calvary; or Meditations on the Passion of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. From the French of Father J. Cras- 
set, of the Society of Jesus. 1«. 

Devotion of the Three Hours' Agony, in honour of our Lord 

Jesus Christ on the Cross. Composed originally in the Spanish lan- 
guage, at Lima, in Peru. By the Rev. F. Alphonsus Messia, S.J. 
Royal 32mo, 4d, 

Devout BeflectionB for, before, and after receiving the Holy 
Eucharist. . To which are added, Short Preparations for Confession 
and Communion. Royal 32mo, 1«. 6(^., bound. 

Docnments of Christian Perfection. Composed by the 

venerable and famous Father Paul, of St. Magdalen (Henry Heath) of 
the Seraphic Order of the Friars Minor at Douay, crowned with martyr, 
dom at London, April 11th, 1643. Translated out of the sixth and 
last Latin edition into English, and published at Douay in 1674, and 
illustrated with a Portrait of Father PauL 18mo, doth, 2*. 6d, 

Dodd's Church Histozy of England, from the year 1500 to 

1688, chiefly with regard to Catholics. By Chmrles Dodd^ with Notes, 
and a Continuation to the beginning of the present century. By the 
Rev. M. A. Tiernay, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Vols. I. to V. are published, 12«. each, in cloth. 

Vol. VI. preparing for press. 

N.B.— Subseriben* names may be transmitted to the Publisher tlirongli any 
Bookseller In the country. 

DoUinger, Bev. J. J. Ig.« D.D., History of the Church. Transi- 
lated from the German, by the Rev. E. Cox, D.D., President of St. 
Edmnnd's College, 4 vols., Svo, £1 Us. 

Dolman's Home Idbrarj of Religious and Moral Works, for 
popular reading; suited for gift-books and prizes, as well as for 
Family Reading, School Libraries, &c. 

Now ready, price 8<f. each volume, sewed ; or U, cloth, 
The Sistbr of Charity. By Mrs. Hannah H. Dorsay. In 2 

vols., 18mo., with frontispiece. 
Tbars on the Diadbm ; or, the Crown and the Cloister. 
Zbnosius : or, the Pilgrim Convert. By the Rev. C. C. Pise. 
Father Felix. By the author of " Mora Carmody." 
The Elder's House ; or, the Three Converts. 
Julia Ormond ; or, the New Settlement. 

Dublin Review. Vols. I. to XVI. This Periodica), from the 
commencement, in 1836, down to June, 1844, inclusively, published 
at £9 12f., in Parts, is now offered, in sets of Sixteen vols., half 
cloth, for only £3 12f. 

Just published, price 3s. plain, or 4«. coloured, 

EcclesiasticiBl Xap of England and Wales, showing the^ 

Position of the Catholic Churches, Chapels, Colleges, and Religious 
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Houses, with the Boundaries of the Arohdiooess and the Dioeesses } 
with a plan of London, showing the Position of the Cathfdie 
Churches, &c. ; together with a complete List of the Towns in which 
Catholic Churches are established. On a large sheet, printed in 
red and black. 
N.B. — ^This MapcsBbehid moontedon ewTaMtnS roUen, or folded ap in aesae. 

Facts and Corre s pOlltolce relating to the AdmissicHi into the 
Catholic Church of Viscount and Viscountess Fielding. By the Rigiil 
Bev. Bishop Gillis. 8to, price 2». Sd. 

Faith of Catholica, on Certain points of Controversy, con» 
firmed by Scripture, and attested by the Fathers of the first five 
centuries of the Church. Compiled by the Rev. Joseph Berington 
and the Rev. John Kirk. Third Edition, revised and greatly en* 
larged by the Rev. J. Wat^worth. 3 vols; Svo, 10s. 6d, each voL» 
cloth, lettered. 

Fasti Christifllli ; or, Rhymes on the Kalendar, by William 
Cowper Augustine Maclaurin, M.A., late Dean of Moray and Rosa, 
now a Member of the Cathohc Church. 8vo, 6s. 6d., cloth, gUt. 

Father Oswald, a genuine Catholic story. 1 voL, 12mo, 6«., 
cloth lettered. 

Flowers of Heayen; or, the Examples of the Saints proposed to 
the Imitation of Christians. Translated from the French of the Abbe 
Orsini. 18mo, cloth lettered, 2t. &d, 

FranciB do SaleSy St., introduction to a Devout Life. ISmo, 
sheep, 2s. 

' Treatise on the Love of God. 8vo, bdsn ^0«. 

GeraMine : & Tale of Conscience. By £. C* A. A new edition, 
1 voL, small 8vo, 5«., cloth lettered. 

Geramb, Marie Joseph, Abbot of La Trappe, Journey from La 
Trappe to Kome. Second edition, small 8vo, 3«. 

Gerbet, Abbe, Considerations on the Eucharist, viewed as the 
generative Dogma of Catholic Piety. Translated from the French, by 
a Catholic Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6<f. 

Griflbt, Fere, Meditations for every Day in the Year« on the 
principal duties of Christianity. Translated from the French, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Walsh. 2 vols, in one, 32mo, ch>th, 2«. 

HiettU!gia; or, Transubstaotiation, Invocation of Saints, Relics, 
and Purgatory, besides those other articles of Doctrine set forth in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass expounded; and the Use of Holy Water, 
Incense, and Images, the Cmmonies, Vestments, and Rituai em* 
ployed in its celebration among the Latins, Greeks, and Orientals, 
illustrated from. Paintings, Sculptures, and Inscriptions found in the 
Roman Catacombs, or belonging to tiie earliest Ages oi Faith. By D. 
Rock, D.D. Second Edition, with Additions, and illustrated with 
Fifteen Engravings, and above Thirty Woodcnts. In one large Vo- 
lume, 8vo (nearly six hundred pages), price 16«.y doth, lettered* 

Hnddleston, John, a Short and Plain Way to the Churcb, com- 
posed many years since by Richard Hoddleston, of the Order of Sc 
Benedict ; to which is annexed King Charles the Second's papera, 
found in his closet, with an account of what occurred on his death- 
bed in regard to religion ; and a summary of occurrences relating to 
his miraculous preservation after his defeat at Worcester. Crown 
8vo., Is 6d.f sewed. 
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nhurtaratioiiB of the Spiritual and Corporal Works of 

Mercy, in Sixteen Designs, engraved in outline, 'with descriptive anec- 
dotes in four languages, and a Sketch of the Order of Mercy, by a 
Sister of the religious Order of our Lady of Mercy. 1 vol., oblong 4to, 
doth lettered, 10«. 6<f. 

Imitatioil of Cbrist, io Four Books. By Thomas a Kempis. 
Translated by the Rev. Dr. Challoner. A new edition, handsomely 
printed in large type, 18mo, 29. 6if. bound. 

-The same, cape morocco, 3«. 

Jones', Bey. J., lEanital of Instructions on Plain-Chant, 

or Gregorian Music, with Chants, as used in Rome, for High Mass, 
Vespers, Complin, Benediction, Holy Week, and the Litanies. 
Compiled chiefly from Alfieri and Berti ; with the approbation of 
the Right Reverend Vicars Apostolic. Beautifully printed in red 
and black type, in small quarto, 2s. M. 

** We have careflilly examined every part, and have found all most accurate and 
oonfonnable to autiientic models. We sincerely hope, therefore, that it will be 
universally adopted as the standard in singing at the altar, and in the Church." — 
Dublin Review, 

** A perfect vade-meeam for the Priest and the Choir, where the Gregorian chant 
is preferred, as it always ought to be, to the unauthorised variety which prevails 
in most of our chapels and churches. The book is very neatly, nay, beautlhilly 
printed. We augur for it a deservedly extensive sale." — TaUet. 

Eeenan's, Bev. Stephen, Controyersial Catechism; or Pro. 

testantism refuted and Catholicism Established, by an Appeal to the 
Holy Scriptures, the testimony of the Holy Fathers, and the dictates 
of Reason. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Eighth Thousand, 
12mo, sewed, Is. 6tf. ; cloth, 2s. 

Eenrick, Bie^ht Bev. Francis, Bishop of Philadelphia. 

The Four Gospels, translated from the Latin Vulgate, and dili- 
gently compared with the Greek, being a Revision of the Rhemish 
Translation, with critical and explanatory Notes. Large octavo, 
oloth, 10s. 6(f. 

Also by the same author. 

The Acts of the Apostles, The Epistles of St. Paul, 

The Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Translated from the 
Latin Vulgate, and compared with the Greek. Large octavo, price 
12s. 6</., cloth, lettered. 

LIBRARY OF LEGENDS. 

Legends of the Commandments of God. 
Legends of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

Translated from the French of J. Collin de Planoy, approved by 
the late Archbishop of Paris, Monsignor Affre. 

N.B.— These Volames will be re-issued in Parts, price 6<f. eadh, oommeiioiBg 
on the 1st January. 

Letters on the Spanish Inqnisition. By Count Joseph de 

Maistre. Translated from the French. 18mo, cloth, Is. %d. 

Life of St. Jane Frances He Chantal, foundress of tbe Order 

of the Visitation, collected from original Documents and Records. 
By the Rev. W. H. Coombes, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, price 9«. 

Life of St. Francis de Sales, from MarsoiUer. 2 vols., Svo, 

10s. 

Life and Times of Sir Thomas More, by wniiam Joseph 

lifaltefi late of St. Edmund's College. Small 8v0| cloth, 5;. 
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Ute of Hbe Blesaed Peter Fourier^ Priest, Refomwr of a 

Religious Ordor, aad founder in the beginning of the 17th aeotnrj of 
one of the Brst Congregations of Women devoted to the gratnitoiis 
instruction of young Oirls. Translated from the French of Edward 
de Bazelaire. With a finely engraved Portrait. ISmo, cloth, 2f . 

Li^lgard, Bev. Dr., The History and Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, containing an Account of its Origin, Government, 
Doctrines, Worship, Revenues, and Clerical and Monastic Institutiotas. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., price £1 4«., cloth lettered. 

** If we were asked from what eotifoe one oonld obtaiB the gftetett Imfgbt into 
the natioDAl tniiul and ways of thought of the Christian Anglo-Saxons, we sfaonld 
have no hesitation in referring the inqoirw to these pages. As a narration of 
facts, and expounder of the inferences more immediately to be drawn fkDm them, 
there is no writer of the present day who exods tiie diligent, aeounrte, and do- 
^uent historian of England/'^lformng' Chroniek* 

" Of the Monastic Institutions among tlie Anglo-Saxons, Dr. Lingard has 
written in a spirit of candour and ^rness ; he p<^ts out the abuses to which 
such communities are liable, and does not conceal the ikct that sudi abuses fre- 
quently prevail."— ^^A«n«um* 

-— — History of England, from the First Invasion of 
the Romans to the reign of William and Mary, in the year 1688. 
New edition, revised and much enlarged. This Library edition is 
handsomely printed in ten large octavo volumes, price £6, or 12«. per 
volume, cloth lettered, and enriched with a likeness of the author, 
engraved in the best style, from a portrait taken last year by Mr. 

Skaife. 

" From all comments on the woib, as a history, we abstain : bat we may say it 
has achieved such a success, and obtained in the eye of the public such a position, 
that the possession of this new and revised edition is essential to the complethm 
of every library. The typography is beauUfhl, aad the woric, independently of 
all intrinsic merits will ornament any shelves where it may And a plaoe.''^- 
Morning Chromde. 

" The labour expended hy Dr. Lingard npen his sutjeet has been enormoos. Be 
has again and again gone over it with a profound and scrutinising Investigsdtioh. 
and although he is now, we believe, in his eightieth year, he has prosecuted his task 
with undiininished zeal, until he could give, in the edition before us tlie finishing 
stroke of emendation to the great occupation of his life. This edition may, 
therefore, be considered Ikr superior 'to those which have preceded it, and hi 
this respect will remain as a mountain of unexampled peneveraooe to the latest 
period of time."—- JBe<r« IVeekfy MeAwget, 

— Catechetical Instructions on the Doctrines and 

Worship of the Catholic Churdi.. A new edition, revised, in 18mo, 

price \t, 

[This work contains a short exposition of Catholic doctrine and Catholic pnxX^ 
with the ciiief authorities on which that doctrine and praetiee an fbnnded.] 

Also, another edition of the same, in larger type, 12mo, price lt*6if. 

*< A beautiful little volume, written with all that sobriety of style, power of lan- 
guage, and force of logic for which the venerable author is reaoarkable." — TtMH. 

Mac Hale, the Most Bev. John, Archbishop of Toam, Evidences 
and Doctrines of the Catholic Church. Second edition, revised, with 
additional Notes. 8vo, cloth, 8«. 6^. 

IfaiUung's England's Conversion and Reformation compared. 
18mo, bound, If. 6flf. 

Moral Entertainments. 12mo, bound, 3«. 6if. 

Manzoni's Vindication of Catholic Morality against Sitmondi, 
from the Italian. 2f. 

llaityn, Bev. F., History of Tobias, in homilies adapted to the 
generality of Christians living in the World. 12mo, 2*. 6<f. 
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M61X10rial6 Bitcram, pro aliquibus pTotestantioribus, ttcris 
■ftinctionibus, persolvendU in minoribus ecclesiis Parochiaiibus. Be* 
nedicti XIII. jossn primo editum. 8vo, 9d. 

MeratL SelectiooglfroDiy on the Ceremonies of the Church. 12mo^ 
U. ed. 

Monastic State, duties of, by De Ranee. 2 vols., 12mo, sheep, 6«. 

MoBhlOT) J. A.y Symbolism ; or Expoution of tl>e Doctrinal Differr- 
ences between Catholics and Protestants. Translated by J. B. Ro- 
bertson, Esq, 2 vols., 8vo, I At. 

More, Sir Thomas. A Dialog^ue of Comfort against Tribulation, 
made by the virtuous, wise,, and learned roan, Sir Thomas More, 
sometime Lord Chancellor of England, which he wrote in the Tower 
of London, A.D. 1534. Crown 8vo, 5«., boards. 

Mores CathoHci; or. Ages of Faith. Eleven Books, in three 
very large vols., royal 8vo, price £1 6s. each, handsomely bound, in 
cloth lettered and gilt. 

*«* *' It contains food for all minds. The wisest will find in it a strain of a hSgli, 
dear, pure, and (in these days) a new philosophy. The historian and Uie anti- 
quarian will find light thrown upon the manners of many times and many people. 
The poet will be charmed wiUi the strains of lofty eloquence, and the many 
touching and beautiful stories it contains. Many, we think, will desire *to 
build up their minds ' upon the wisdom of the Christian schools here collected 
and illustrated ; and'noue. we are sure, can read it without being soothed by its 
harmonious eloquence, and entertaLoed by a diyeraity of pleasing and new 
ideas."— 2>aAAVi Bemew. ^ 

New Month of Mary; or. Reflections for each Day of the 
Month, on the different Titles applied to the Holy Mother of God in 
the Litany of Loretto : principally designed for the Month of May. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Kenrick. 18mo. Is. Qd. 

New V ersion of the Four Gospels ; ^ith Notes, Critical and 

Explanatory. By John Lingard, D.D. First published in 1836. 
8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

Observations on the Laws and Ordinances whiK exist 

in Foreign States, relative to the Religious Concerns of their 
Roman Catholic Subjects. By Rev. John Lingard, D.D. 8vo, Is. 

Oliyer, Bev. I)r.| Collections towards illustrating the Biography 
of the Scotch, English, and Irish Members of the Society of Jesus. 
8vo, 12«., cloth lettered. 

Pauline Seward, a Tale of Real Life. By John D. Bryant, Esq. 
2 vols., 12mo, price 8«. cloth. 

Peach, Bev. Edward, Sermons for every Sunday and festival 
throughout the year. New edition, handsomely printed in large type. 
8fo, cloth, 9f. 

Poor Man*8 Catechism : or, the Christian Doctrine Explained ; 
with suitable admonitions. By the "Refr. John Anselm Mannock, 
O.S.B. A new edition, revised and corrected, with a Memoir of the 
Author. Price 1«. 

" We may with great truth call this a oareful and elegant edition of this moat 
luofal work."~ TaUet. 

Power, Bev. T., Instructive and Curious Epistles from Clergy- 
men of the Society of Jesus. Selected from the ** Lettres Ediflantes." 
l2rao, cloth, 2«. ^ 

Protestant Bishops no real Bishops, in reply to Heyiin, 

Mason, and Bnimhall. By Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin. 
Small 8vo, It. 6d,, sewe4. 
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FagilL A. Welby. A Treatise On Chaooel Screens and Bood 
Lofts; their Antiquity, Use, and Symbolic Signification. Illns- 
trated with many figores of Rood Sd^eens, drawn on stono by the 
Author. Small 4to, uniform with " The True Principles of Gothic 
Architecture." Handsomely bound, 15*. 

— — -— The present State of Beclesiastical Architecture in 
England. With 36 illustrations. Repubiished from t|ke '< Dublin 
Review." 8vo, cloth. 9s, 

— — Contrasts ; or, a Parallel between the Noble Edifices 
of the Middle Ages and corresponding Buildings of the Present Day, 
setting forth the present decay of pure taste. Accompanied by ap- 
propriate Text. Second Edition, enlarged^ 4to» cloth lettered, 
£1 lOs. 

Bavignail, on the Life and Institute of the Jesuits. . By the Rev. 
Father dcRaTignan, of the Company of JesuSi Carefully translated 
from the ifourth edition of the French. By Charles Seager, 12nio» 
If. 6d, 

Ht^tuiiw Lessons, for the use of Schools i a new series, from 
Words ofTwo Syllables upwards. By a Catholio Clergyman. Fifiy- 
siz Lessons, 5«. the set. 

Beeve's History of the Bible, new edition, illustrated with 

230 Wood Engravings. 12mo, roan, sprinkled edges, 3«. 6d« 

Bigby, Bev. Dr., Catechetical Discourses oil Natural and Re*- 
vealed Religion. 4 vols., 12mo, 10«. 

Bock, Bey. Dr., The Church of our Fathers \ or, St. Osmond's 
Rite for the Church of Salisbury, from a manuscript in the Library of 
that Cathedral. Printed for the first time, and elucidated with Dis- 
sertations on the Belief and Ritual of the Church iH England before 
and after the coming of the Normans. Vols. 1 and 8| illustrated with 
many Engravings on Wood and Copper. 8vo, cloth, price £1 16«. 
Vol. 3, at pres9, 

Bnlos of a Christiail Life, selected from thd most Spiritual 
Writers ; with Letters on Matrimony : on the choliie of a State of 
Life ; and on Monastic Institutions, &c., &c. By the Rev. C. Pre- 
mord. 2 vols., 12mo, boards, 7«. 

Butter's Help to Parents in the Religious Education of their 
Children. 12mo, 2«. 6if. 

Set of Altar Cards, handsomely printed in red And black type, 
with an engraving of the Crucifixion, from Overbeck. Sixe of 
Centre Card, 12 inches by 10^. 2s. 6^^. 

Sick Calls : from the Diary of a Missionary Pritot, mostly re- 
printed from ** Dolman's Magazine." By the Rev. t!. Price, MA. 
In small 8vo, 5«. 6<f., cloth lettered, frontispiece by H. Doyle, Esq. 

Si21IlOr's Complaint to God; being Devout Entertainments of 
the Soul with God, fitted for all States and Conditiotll of Christiana. 
By the Rev. J. Gother. 12mo, 48, 6d. 

Smith, Bey. BL, A Short History of the Protestant Reformation, 
principally as to its rise and progress in England, in A series of Con- 
ferences held by the most eminent Protestant Historians of the present 
and former tim(# 12mo, boards, 2«. 6^. 

Sovl on Calvary, meditating on the Sufferings ttf Jesus Christ, 
te. ISmo, best edition, large print, 2g. 
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Soul united to Jesoa in bis Adorable Sacrament ismo, 

is. 6d. 

Spiritiial Exercises of St. Igniatins of Loyola. Translated 

from the Latin by Charles Seager, M.A., with a Preface by Cardinal 
Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster. Small 8vo, price 4s,, cloth 
lettered, illustrated with a fine print of St Ignatius of Loyola. 

St. Kary and ber Times : a Poem in Fourteen Cantos. By 
the Authoress of ** Geraldine." Dedicated to Cardinal Wiseman. 
Crown 8vo, price 3«., cloth lettered. 

Stories of the Seven Virtues. By Agnes M. Stewart Price 

2t., cloth lettered. Containiog : 

1. Humility ; or, Blanche NcTille and the Fancy Fair^ 

2. LiBB&ALiTT ; or, the Benevolent Merchant. 

3. Chastity ; or, the Sister of Charity. 

4. Mbekkbss ; or, Emily Herbert and the Victim of Paasion. 

5. Tbmpkbancb I or, Edward Ashton. 

6. BnoTHBaLY-LoYB ; or, the Sisters. 

7. Diliobkcb; or, Ethel Villiers and her Slothful Friend. 
Each of these Storlee maj be had aeparatelgr, In a wrapper, price 9d, 

Stothert, Bev. James, The Christian Antiquities of Edinburgh. 
In a Series of Lectures, on the Parochial, Collegiate, and Religious 
Antiquities of Edinburgh. Small 8vo, Gs., cloth. 

Tales explanatory of the Sacraments, in 2 vols., i2mo, 

10«., cloth, ^y the Authoress of *' Geraldine : a Tale of Conscience.'' 
Containing : 

1. Thb Vigil of St. Laurbncb. 

2. Blanchb's Confirmation. 

3. Thb Sistbr Pbnitbmts. 

4. Thb Altak at Woodbank. • 

5. Clyffb Abbby ; or, the Last Anointing. 

6. Thb Pbibst of Nobthumbria ; an Anglo-Saxon Tale. 

7. Thb Spousal Cross. 

The Tales are told wHh g r eat spirit and elegance. The Narnttve nerer lUters ; 
and a spirit of the pureat aod most ptofoniul piety breathes in ewery wcord."— 
Dolman'M Magtutme, Jaanaiy. 

The BiblOy its Use and Abuse ; or, an inquiry into the Results 
of the respective Doctrines of the Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
relative to the Interpretation of the Word of God. Bj the Rev. Paul 
Madachlan. Small 8vo, cloth, lettered, 4«. 

The Catholic Hierarchy Vindicated by the Law of Eng- 
land. By William Finlason, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Pleader. 
Price Is. orf. . 

The Daties and Happiness of Domestic Service; or, a 

Sister of Mercy giving Instructions to the Inmates of the House of 
Mercy placed under her care. 18mo, price 2«., cloth, lettered. 

The Olory of Mary in Conformity with Word of Ood. By 
James Aurustine Stothert, Missionary Apostolic in the Eastern 
District of Scotland. Small 6vo, handsomely bound, doth, gilt, 

3s. ed. 

Ihe Holy Scriptures : their Origin, Progress, Transmission, 
Corruptions, and True Character. Price U. 6J., cloth, lettered. 

" Tbinkest thon that thou nnderstandest what thou readest ? Who said : and 
how can I, naless some man show me ?"— ^cf«, viii. 80, 31. 
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Hie Life of St. TeresSL written by herself, and tran$][ated from 
the Spanish, by the Rev. John Dalton. 1 vol., crown 8V0. bs. M,, 
doth, lettered. 

The Old Tree; or Filial Piety. A Tale. 18mo, cloth, Is. 

Hie Pope, considered in his Relations with the Church. 

Temporal Sovereignties, Separated Churches, and the Cause of 
Civilization ; by Count Joseph de Maistre. Translated by the Bev. 
iBneas Mc D. Dawson, with a Portrait of Pope Pius IX. Small 
ootavo, 5s., cloth. 

The Spirit and Scope of Education, in promoting the well- 

being of Society, from the German of Dr. Stapf. By Robert Gorw 
don. Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, 5s. 

Thomberry Abbey; a Tale of the Established Church, cloth 
lettered, 3«. 6 J. 

** We cordially recommend it to the notice of the reader."— Tablet. 

** It is one of the best little works, treating an important matter in a popular 
manner, we have recently met. — Broumton't Quarterly Review. 

Walsinshani, Francis^ Deacon of the Protestant Church, a 
Search made into matters of religion before his change to the Catholic^ 
Wherein is related how first he fell into his doubts, and how, for final 
resolution thereof, he repaired unto his Majesty, who remitted him to 
the L. of Canterbury, and he to other learned men ; and srhat the issue 
was of all those Conferences. Forming a thick volume, crown 8vo, 8«. 

Wheeler, Rev. J., Sermons on the Gospels for every Sunday in 
the Tear. 2 vols., 8vo, 12«. 

— *— - Sermons on the Festivals. A selection of Sermons. 
1 vol., 8vo, 99. 

White, Bey. T., Sermons for every Sunday,- and on other occa- 
sions. Seleq^ed by the Rev. Dr. Lingard. A new edition atpreu, 

WORKS BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN^ 

ARCHBISHOP OF WE8TMIN8TEII. 

Lectnres on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the 

Catholic Church, delivered at St. Mary's, Moorfields, during the Lent 
of 1836. Second edition, entirely revised and corrected by the Author. 
Two volumes in one, 12mo, price is, 61/., cloth. 

The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of onr Lord 

Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, proved from Scripture. In 
Eight Lectures, delivered in the English College, Rome. Second 
edition, 12mo, cloth lettered, 4«. 6d, * 

A Beply to Dr. Turton, the " British Critic/' and others, on the 
Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist. 8vo, 4«. 6d, 

Four Xectures on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, as 
performed in the Papal Chapels, delivered in Rome, in the Lent of 
1837. Illustrated with Nine Engravings, and a Plan of the Papal 
. Chapels. 8vo, cloth, 5«. 

Twelve Lectures on the connexion between Science and Re- 
vealed Rehgion, with Map and PUtes. Third edition, in 2 vols., 
small 8vo, cloth lettered, 10«. 

The Lives of St. Alphonsns Ligaori, St. Francis de Girolamo, 
St John Joseph of the Cross, St. Pacificus of San Severino, and St. 
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Veronica Giuliana, whose canonization took place on Trinity Sunday, 
26th of May, 1839. Edited by Cardinal Wiseman. Second edition, 
ISmo, doth lettered, 2«. 6d. 

WORKS OP THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 
New Idtany and Prayers for the Conversion of England, price 2d. 

Fions BeflectionS on the Passion of Jesus Christ to help the 
Faithful to meditate upon it with ease. By Father Seraphin. Vols. 
1 8e 2, 8yo, cloth, Is. 6d. per vol. 

Life of the Venerable Peter Canisius of the Society of Jesus, 
Bumamed the Apostle of Germany, who lived during the time of the 
Reformers. Price 2s. 6d, 



Yotmg Catholic's Guide in the preparation for Confession; 
for the use of Children of both sexes, from Seven to Fourteen years 
of age. By W. D. Kenny. Royal 32mo, sewed, price 3d, 

Ypirn g CominilllicailtS. By the Author of " Geraldine." Second 
Edition, l8mo, cloth, Is. 

KBCENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Twelve FrintS) drawn and illuminated in Gold and Colours, 
in the early Missal stjrle, suitable for Prayer Books, with Miniatures 
and Prayers, printed in Black Letter, consisting of the following : 

St. Augustine, Apostle of England, ^ 

St. Catherine, I Size 4 inches by 2|. 

St. Philip Neri, ( Price 6d. each. 

St. Margaret of Scotland, J 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary, ^ 

St. George, Size, 4^ inches by 2|. 

St. Joseph, . [ Price 6d. each. 

The Memorare, by St. Bernard, in English,^ 

The Our Father, 

The Hail Mary, 

We fly to thy Patronage, 

In the Name of Jesus, 
Any of the above may be bad monnted nnder Glass, with ornamental Frame^ 

Also, a beautiful Drawing of the 

Madonna and tiie Infant Jesns, seated under a Canopy, 
with attendant Angels, encircled by a floriated border, in which the 
figures of St. Ann and St. John the Baptist are introduced, with 
the following inscription -beneath the Drawing : 

Begina Sine Labe OriginaH Concepta, Ora pro nobis. 
The whole illuminated in ^old and colours, in the early Missal style. 
Size of the Drawing, 10 inches by 7, price 3s., or mounted under 
Glass, with ornamented Frame, 6s. 6d, 

The Life and Passion of our Lord Jesns Christ, illustrated 

in twelve Plates, engraved on steel from the designs of Frederick 
Over beck. Proofs on India paper, price 10s. the set ; single plates, 
Is. each. Plain prints, price 58, the set ; single plates, 6a. each. 
The following well-engraved small Prmts, 3</. each : 

Our Saviour Knocking at the Door. 

The Blessed Virgin and Infant Jesus. 

St. Ignatius Loyola. 

St. Francis Xavier. 



^Size, 3^ inches by 2^. 
Price 4d, each. 
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A p*«ftt variety oF Coloured Prints; Ulaminated Prayers; 
CrudfixM ; Attar Cards ; Rosary Ring^ ; Beads, &c., are always 
kept on Sale, at moderate prices. 

Just FnblidMd, in demy Sto. with munef out Tlites, frtoe ISt . doth lettered. 

A Journal of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Greex, 
with Notes, and an Appendix on Ecclesiastical matters. By James 
Laird Patterson, M.A. 

Jnst Published, price 8«. 6d. 

A Letter to the B%lit Hon. W. £. Gladstone, ILP^ in 

answer to his Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen, on the State rro- 
secutions of the Neapolitan Government, with a Preilsce written for 
the English edition. By Jules Gondon, Riedacteur de TUnivers. 

AT PRES$. 

Now in coarse cf Publication, price 6r. each yolimie, handsome^ bound, doUi 

lettered and gilt, a cheap edition of 

The Letters and Official Dociunents of llCary Stuart, 

Queen of Scotland, collected from the original MSS. preserved in the 
State Paper Office of London, and the principal archives and Libraries 
of Europe, together with a Chronologieal Snmmaiy : By Prince Alex- 
ander Labanoif. 

*4t* To be completed in Seven Volumes. The consecutive volumes 
will be issued on the 1st of each Month until completed. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRB8S. 

*' We heartily recommend these volames to general attention, as one of the most 
valuiU>le contributions eyer offered to British literature by a tor^gn hand.*'— 
Quarterly Bt/^ew. 

** We never saw a more careftilly edited book. More patient exactneiw. a more 
praiseworthy eliUMwate fidelity 'we could not possibly have desired. We heartily 
recommend this yaluable collection to the best attention of tiie stndenti of 
hi story ."->- ZiamifMr. 

** We must in justjbce say that we haye never seen a mass df historical documents 
move ^V^t^'ft'^'y edited, lucidly arranged, and impartially illustrated than the ool- 
leotion before va."—'Athaueum. 

A Selection of Essays and Articles from the Dublin Review, 

by Cardinal Wiseman. ' 

^ Audin's History of Henry Vm. and of the Schism of Eng- 
land. Translated from the French by Edward George Kirwan 
Browne. 8vo. Nearly ready. 

The Translation of this important work has been undertaken with the special 
sanction and countenance of the talented anttior, M. Audi*, who has not only 
authorized the publication but also Undly furnished the Translator with further 
corrections and notes. 
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Besides the Bookis wi this List, of which by fiur the greater 
part arepiblished by C. Dolman, all the Books issued by other 
Catholic Publishers are kept on sale, as well as an oztensive collec- 
tion of Foreign Works, both ancient and modern, oontaining many 
of the Fathers of the Church, Early Printed Books, Theologicai 
Imd General Literature, and also many rare English CathoUe Con- 
troversial and Devotional Works of the Sixteenth and^venteenth 
Centuries, of whieh Catalogues can be had on appUcation. 
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